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CHAPTER XI. 


AT the end of the preceding chap- 
ter Mrs. Carey threw up her arms, 
and falling flat on her face, cried 
‘Murder ! 

It was a necessity that she should 
do so; for your curtain should fall 
plump on your strong situation, in 
order that the curiosity of your au- 
dience should be aroused suf- 
ficiently to make them sit out the 
tedious interval which must super- 
vene whilst your carpenters are 
striking the set and your actors are 
fetching their breath. 

To have led up tothe situation by 
a detailed account of the circum- 
stances which caused Mrs. Carey 
to cry ‘Murder! would greatly 
have lessened the effect of that ex- 
clamation ; whereas, by cunningly 
bringing the tragic incident into 
close proximity with the comic 
business, the surprise and mystery 
gain strength, and the whole thing 
is artistic in the extreme. 

The sole objection to this melo- 
dramatic form of construction is 
that the succeeding act, to which 
the audience looks with hopeful 
expectancy, must fall flat because 
of the long explanation which one 
unhappy member of the company 
must make. He may stride up and 
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down the proscenium in garrulous 
soliloquy, he may bring down two 
chairs and a bosom friend to the 
footlights and force a lopsided dia- 
logue, but explain he never so 
wisely the man’s a bore. No bet- 
ter feels the writer of these pages, 
as he sets about telling of things 
which occurred some three or four 
hours before Mrs. Carey cried 
* Murder I 

Bernard Vaughan danced with 
Mrs. Vernon and Mrs. Carey, and 
then with his sister. After that he 
slipped away from the dancing- 
room, found his hat and a wooden 
pipe, and strolled out into the night. 
Under the black shadow of the 
cedar he quietly smoked and looked 
at the whirling dancers as they 
passed the window. His position 
was sufficiently close for him to 
recognise the faces he knew ; one 
corner of the verandah was touched 
by a sweeping bough. The night 
was as still and soft as a midsum- 
mer’s night; the music sounded 
faintly on the ear; and Bernard, 
placidly smoking, seemed as pas- 
sionless as the bole of the cedar he 
leant against. Perhaps, indeed, he 
was, for who may say what feelings 
do or do not exist in the tree whose 
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every particle is instinct with a life 
as real, as mysterious as man’s? 
‘The music ceases, and a man and a 
woman come from the room to the 
terrace, and standing before one of 
the French windows the outline of 
their figures is revealed against the 
bright light beyond them. Bernard 
needs but the outline to discern 
whose figures they are, and he pulls 
away at his pipe without noticing 
that it is empty. The man care- 
fully lays a cloak about the shoul- 
ders of the woman, and they step 
from the window, and she leaning 
upon his arm, they walk beneath the 
verandah, approaching the cedar. 
The man speaks low, and yet the 
words are almost audible. Bernard 
knows that if he stands where he is 
he will hear what the woman with 
her clear distinct articulation says, 
and for a moment, only for a mo- 
ment, he resolves to play the mean 
part of listener; then he turns about 
and walks ‘from the darkness into 
the light of the May moon, and 
passes across the lawn to the wood 
of firs beyond, under whose sombre 
shadowhe once more buries himself. 

‘Ah, how mild! cried Maggie, 
leaning over the arm of her com- 
panion to see beyond the trellised 
creepers. ‘You are not looking 
at the moon, Mr. Heath.’ 

‘Why should I? The heavens 
do but reflect the brightness of the 
earth.’ 

As he spoke Bob clapped a de- 
testable eye-glass into his eye, and 
gazed sentimentally at Maggie. 
She bowed in acknowledgment of 
the compliment, and smiled. 

‘I fear we stars of earth are dim, 
since a magnifying-glass is neces- 
sary to see us with.’ 

‘Some are so bright that they 
require to be seen as through a 
glass darkly.’ ° 

‘ Does your compliment apply to 
me?’ asked Maggie. Bob bowed; 
and she said, ‘And am I to believe 
that you use your glass in order 
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that you may not see me dis- 
tinctly ? 

‘You press me too closely,’ said 
Bob, and dropped his glass. ‘To 
be candid, this little piece of glass 
neither increases nor diminishes my 
power of sight. You see it is not 
clouded ; its surface is neither con- 
cave nor convex ; altogether it is 
an instrument designed expressly 
for those who do not require one, 
and its excellence consists in its 
uselessness, like other articles of 
ornament.’ 

‘You are wrong, Mr. Heath. 
Articles of ornament are not use- 
less. Do you consider a circular 
piece of glass ornamental ?” 

‘ No, indeed; but it is almost in- 
dispensable that men should use 
them. Peculiarity in matters of 
dress is a tacit assertion of superi- 
ority. That’s abominable even in 
people who have reason to think 
themselves superior. A certain 
number of men wear a certain thing, 
say black boots, and if the rest 
would avoid peculiarity they must 
imitate.’ 

‘ My brother was telling me how 
a great clever man believes us all 
to be highly-developed monkeys. 
Don’t you think we might leave 
imitation to those members of our 
race who so excel in the art? Ido 
not think I could reverence a man 
who imitates.’ 

‘The man need be perfect to 
deserve your reverence.’ 

‘All manly men are perfect to 
womenly women.’ 

Bob Heath had been fingering 
his glass for some minutes, and now 
he snapped the silk cord on which 
it dangled, twisted it about the 
glass, and flung them out into space. 

Maggie laughed, and said, ‘If I 
can find that to-morrow morning, I 
will keep it. A compliment that 
actually costs some shillings is worth 
remembering. I am curious to 
know how much it will cost you to 
replace your glass.’ 
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‘I shall regret the sacrifice if you 
regard it merely as a coup de thédtre. 
Do my faults justify your adding 
to them that of insincerity ?’ 

‘I quite believe you will let your 
eyeglass lie in the damp until your 
next partner tells you she admires 
men who wear eye-glasses.’ 

‘ And then certainly I shall try to 
find it, you think ?’ 

‘Yes, if your partner is pretty.’ 

‘Was it prettiness caused me to 
throw it away ?’ 

Bob thought he had caught Mag- 
gie; but she was flatly honest, and 
said ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Do you think,’ said Bob, ‘ that 
young men have no souls as well as 
no heads, Miss Vaughan? Do you 
think that when a bright ideal is 
set up before us we have no desire 
to raise ourselves to an equal stan- 
dard ? 

‘ That is only imitation, and your 
virtue must depend upon your luck 
in finding a decent man to copy. 
It seems to me that a man has only 
to settle in his mind what is good, 
and to do it, for all men and all 
women to reverence him.’ 

Ifa man had spoken these words 
the impressionable young Heath 
would have listened with deep at- 
tention ; coming from a beautiful 
girl, they had the force of a 
sibyl’s utterance, and he looked 
upon the moonlit face beside him 
with something like awe in his ad- 
miration. Maggie felt his eyes 
upon her, and knew she had been 
foolish to go out of the safe-beaten 
path of conventional chat. She was 
doubtful whether she had not been 
guilty of ill-manners in telling a 
gentleman what she thought in con- 
nection with him. She glanced up 
timidly to see what effect her words 
had made upon her companion’s 
expression ; meeting his eyes she 
acknowledged her weakness, and 
looked down quickly, blushing. She 
was a sibyl no more. And the music 
then recommencing, Maggie cried, 
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‘A waltz! Oh, do take me, Mr. 
Heath. I begrudge every note of 
music that my feet are not dancing 
to.’ 

As the young couple spun past 
Mrs. Vernon, she remarked to her 
friend Mrs. Carey, 

‘I suppose Mr. Robert Heath 
and Miss Vaughan are old ac- 
quaintances ?” 

‘Oh dear, no; they never saw 
each other until this afternoon.’ 

And yet they had danced to- 
gether thrice, as the twoladies knew 
perfectly well. Both ladies smiled: 
Mary because her hopes seemed 
likely to be realised; Mrs. Ver- 
non because her hopes seemed 
likely not to be realised. But 
the latter lady was too accustomed 
to bad debts to take this little failure 
to heart ; a good speculation would 
recoup her for several failures; and 
were not Mr. John Heath and 
Belle Vernon twizzling and twirling 
round the room like twin dervishes? 

Anon comes Bernard smiling to 
his sister with proffers of refresh- 
ment and kindly attentions, and 
leaving her to her partner, wanders 
away and talks to any one who is 
disengaged, and seems to be en- 
joying himself, though he does not 
dance. Only a jealous or a loving 
eye could have seen him following 
with furtive glances the movements 
of one woman in that room. One 
may waltz oneself blind to every- 
thing but the homage of following 
eyes. 

Bernard was listening patiently 
to the domestic grievances of a 
stout lady, when he felt a pressure 
at his side. He knew who was 
there. 

‘You don’t dance,’ said Maggie. 

‘I can’t. I’m growing old, 
Maggie.’ 

‘ Not too old to dance with your 
sister.’ 

‘ No, because she is kind enough 
to forgive my clumsiness.’ 

He rose, and she gathered up 
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her skirts and clung to his shoul- 
der, and they moved with the rest. 

‘Whose heart have you broken 
to give me this pleasure?’ said Ber- 
nard ; and at that moment, by some 
strange coincidence, both saw at a 
distance Robert Heath, his eyes 
following Maggie. He had Mag- 
gie’s cloak on his arm, and he 
smiled as the dancingcouple neared 
him. 

‘Not yet,’ said Bernard thickly, 
and spun past the fair tall young 
fellow. 

Affectionate Mrs. Carey, ever 
alert to the varying expression of 
her friends, thought Bernard and 
his sister looked pained as they 
passed her. Did not this dance 
with his beautiful sister recall to his 
mind the dead love, with whom no 
doubt he had danced as lovers only 
dance? and poor Maggie, was she 
not suffering with him, for him? 
Would sheforsake handsome young 
partners for this plain old brother, 
but to show that one at least loved 
him for himself? Perhaps it was 
pity that pained Maggie ; certainly 
it was neither fatigue nor separa- 
tion from her handsome young 
swell; and Bernard felt ten minutes 
later that he wronged her by sus- 
pecting such causes for the sadness 
on her face. He stopped near 
Robert Heath, and led Maggie up 
for her cloak, and soon found an 
excuse to leave them together. 
Maggie danced again, and her 
eager eyes found the old smile re- 
turned in her brother’s face. Ro- 
bert Heath coming to her after that 
to claim her for a promised quad- 
rille, she said, 

‘Will you let me off? 

‘Certainly, if you wish,’ replied 
he ; ‘but—’ and he paused. 

‘I shall dance no more to-night,’ 
said Maggie. ‘At least, I think so 
now.’ 

‘The heat is oppressive. Come 
into the fresher air, and change 
your mind.’ 
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‘1 want to talk to your sister.’ 

‘Talk to me, and I will treasure 
up every word, and tell them ten 
times to my sister when to-morrow 
comes and I may not hear you 
speak.’ 

‘But I want you to talk to my 
brother.’ 

‘Why, there again how much 
pleasanter it would be to him to 
hear my talk through you !’ 

‘Perhaps my brother is not ac- 
customed to hearing me talk rub- 
bish, and wouldn’t like me to 
begin.’ 

‘If your brother has a soul for 
music it will hardly matter what 
you say, so that he hears your 
voice.’ 

‘Is this the talk Bernard is to 
hear through me ?” 

‘If you will.’ 

‘Do you know what he would 
say to your pretty argument? He 
would repeat what he said to me 
about learning Italian—’ 

‘What did he say ?” 

‘He said that if I learnt Italian 
I should never again enjoy an 
opera as I had in my days of bliss- 
ful ignorance. Simple sound, he 
said, is beautiful whilst it suggests 
a poetic thought; but when sound 
takes the form of intelligible words 
it depends upon their poetical har- 
mony whether the ear is offended 
or pleased.’ 

Bob wondered if he should ever 
say anything half as clever as this. 
But he did not despond. Girls 
might admire cleverness in a bro- 
ther, and yet like an unrelated fool 
in preference. He had never seen 
girls rushing after the professors of 
his college. And this clever Ber- 
nard—did any one sui to care 
much about him ? 

Maggie slid away to Mury. Bob 
wished himself a dog—the most 
usual wish of infatuated young men 
—that he might crawlafter her with- 
out risking her displeasure. He 
looked and looked towards her, 
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hoping she would give him but 
one glance in return, as famishing 
sailors long for one drop of water, 
recking little of the madness it 
would provoke. ‘ Ah,’ he thought, 
‘she knows not what I feel—she 
cares not one bit for me. And 
why should she? Would any but 
a fool behave himself as I do, and 
go mad over a pretty face ?” 

The young man had not time for 
the after-consideration that perhaps 
his face was less pretty than Mag- 
gie’s, for at that moment he heard 
a voice in the conservatory behind 
him say in a tone of indignation, 
‘Mr. Heath 

It was a young lady’s voice, and 
unconscious in what way he had 
offended, this Mr. Heath stepped 
sharply past the intervening camel- 
lias, and came upon Miss Belle Ver- 
non, who was struggling somewhat 
faintly to wrench her hand from 
that of Mr. Jack Heath. But before 
Bob could realise the position of 
affairs, Jack, with ready presence of 
mind, said, 

‘So you like camellias, Miss 
Vernon ?” 

‘ Awfully,’ said Miss Vernon, 
bending her face in ecstasy over 
a scentless flower. 

Over her head Jack winked to 
his brother, who, seeing the posi- 
tion of affairs, withdrew. Bethink- 
ing himself of Maggie’s wish, Bob 
made his way towards Bernard. 

Halfway round the room he was 
arrested by a voice, which said, 
‘Do, Heath,’ and turning, found the 
abbreviated salutation came from 
Colonel Compostella. He had met 
the colonel but once before, as a 
guest of one of the members at the 
Ilion. 

‘Just ‘rived,’ said the languid 
man. ‘Any one here?’ 

‘Well, you can hardly move.’ 

‘I mean ’ny decent men—pretty 
gals, you know.’ 

‘Miss Vernon is pretty,’ said 
Bob, who, with fraternal disregard 
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of Jack’s feelings, felt he would 
prefer to see this fine colonel 
waltzing with Belle Vernon than 
talking to Maggie Vaughan. 

‘ Well, ifshe’s like her governor, 
she #s a beauty. What's her weight ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ said Bob sharply. 
He hated the man who could not 
respect the host whose hospitality 
he had accepted. 

‘Thank yo’,’ said Colonel Com- 
postella, throwing back his head 
and looking down his nose after 
the retreating figure of Bob. 

That young man reaching Ber- 
nard tackled him upon Pytha- 
gorean ethics as a subject most 
congenial. He dimly conceived 
that Bernard thought in Latin 
hexameters, and that in whatever 
conversation he might engage he 
would surely be thrown down and set 
right, contradicted and ridiculed by 
this learned man with a beard. He 
was pleased when Bernard suggested 
that so dry a subject should be con- 
sidered after the adhibition of liquid 
to the inner consciousness; and 
they repaired to the smoking-room, 
where they chatted pleasantly upon 
trivial things for ten minutes, and 
gratified cheery Dolly Vernon by 
accepting his proffered drinks. 

Perhaps no one could be more 
eager to get back to the dancing- 
room and look again for Maggie’s 
sweet face than Bob; and yet Ber- 
nard was the first to see her, and as 
he did so he said sharply to Bob, 

‘Who's your friend ?” 

Following the direction indicated 
by Bernard’s fixed eyes, Bob saw 
Compostella leaning near Maggie. 
Maggie was looking with bent head 
at an album. 

‘Colonel Compostella—an ac- 
quaintance rather than a friend.’ 

* Colonel—what regiment ?” 

‘ Of the Spanish army.’ 

‘I am interested in Spanish 
politics, and I shall feel obliged 
if you will introduce me,’ said 
Bernard. 
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Maggie raising her eyes _per- 
ceived Bernard, and rose from her 
seat. 

‘ Presently will do,’ said Bernard, 
and moved towards his sister. 

Colonel Compostella drew back 
to allow Maggie to pass, fixing his 
gaze the while upon her face. She 
was by nature pale, but no one ob- 
serving her so closely could fail to 
suspect that emotion intensified the 
whiteness of her cheek. She bit 
her lip to conceal its quivering, and 
her eyes were fixed upon Bernard 
as she passed Compostella. 

‘Who the davel can she be ?’ was 
expressed in the colonel’s features 
as he looked after her. 

She joined her brother, and 
Compostella went into the smok- 
ing-room and made the inquiries, 
as already related. 

‘Are you fatigued, Maggie?’ 
asked Bernard. 

‘No.’ 

‘You are pale.’ 

‘Iam silly. Where is your sister, 
Mr. Heath? she said, turning to 
Bob. 

‘There. May I take you to her?’ 

‘If you please.’ 

She was agitated. Her hand 
trembled as she laid it on Bob’s 
arm. She did not attempt to simu- 
late indifference or explain away 
her agitation. She gave a little 
smile and sigh of relief as she sank 
into a place beside Mary, and slid 
her hand into her friend’s. Ah, 
how happy would Bob have been 
to have had the power of affording 
such relief, of calling forth such 
tokens of affectionate confidence 
and trust! 

If Mary observed Maggie’s per- 
turbation, she kept her observation 
to herself. But she had a deal to say 
upon other matters, and declaring 
they were of a strictly confidential 
kind told Bob he was not wanted. 

Compostella had reéntered the 
room and was talking to Bernard 
Vaughan, and to them Bob pushed 
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his way to make the introduction 
Bernard had solicited. The intro- 
duction was hardly necessary, as 
Bernard explained to Bob : 

‘ For we almost know each other, 
don’t we, colonel ?’ said he, turning 
upon Compostella with a smile. 
‘The odd thing is that we don’t 
know each other better, since, as 
colonel of the regiment you speak 
of, you must have given me my 
life when I was brought in as a 
spy after the siege of Estradoro. 
Do you remember me now ?” 

With perfect composure Com- 
postella looked down his nose at 
Bernard, and said, 

‘I think I remember something 
of the affair.’ 

Then turning his shoulder upon 
him, he said to Bob, 

‘You're the man I want. Who's 
the red-headed tall girl over there 
beside the perky little woman in 
white? [heard her called Maggie—’ 

‘She is Miss Vaughan, my sister,’ 
said Bernard. 

‘ And the perky little woman in 
white is my sister, Mrs. Carey,’ 
says Bob in a rage. 

But the colonel took no notice 
of Bob and his displeasure. He 
seemed entirely engrossed with 
some speculation Bernard’s an- 
nouncement had produced. He 
threw one quick scrutinising glance 
at Bernard, and then, as he looked 
at Maggie and coolly stroked his 
chin, he repeated in a tone of in- 
credulity, ‘ Maggie Vaughan, Mag- 
gie Vaughan !’ 

‘Can I give you any informa- 
tion?’ asked Bernard. 

Compostella, without altering the 
muscles of his face in one degree, 
turned his gaze once more on Ber- 
nard, and simply said, ‘Thank yo’.’ 

As he walked away Bob asked, 

‘ Was he, then, not present at the 
siege you speak of ?” 

‘ Not he, nor any one else. The 
name was a fiction, invented for the 
purpose of testing whether he had 
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taken part in the Spanish campaign, 
and has proved that he is a liar.’ 

Colonel Compostella walked 
directly to Maggie, and said, 

* May I have the honour of this 
waltz with you, Miss— Pardon 
me, I forget for the moment your 
name ; it is so many months since 
we met.’ 

Maggie for one moment looked 
about her as if for some means of 
escape, and then, as if bewildered 
by some insurmountable necessity, 
she rose, and the next moment was 
passing her brother. Without any 
expression of triumph or revenge 
the colonel stared at Bernard 
Vaughan ; Maggie’s eyes were 
closed, and her lips compressed. 

Mrs. Carey was puzzled. Mag- 
gie’s agitation of itself was a sur- 
prise to her. The mystery, partly 
explained when the tall unpleasant- 
looking man claimed acquaintance, 
was increased when, without a sin- 
gle word of recognition, she rose, 
and accepted him as a partner. 
She had said she would dance no 
more; only some strong motive 
could lead her to alter her resolu- 
tion and to dance with this man 
in preference to such a delightful 
partner as Mrs. Carey’s brother. 

With customary solicitude Mrs. 
Carey looked about for her brother 
to see how he was enjoying him- 
self. The young fool, with no 
thought but for himself, was raging 
with jealousy. He was blind to 
the poor girl’s joyless face as she 
passed ; his eyes were upon the 
black arm that encircled her 
waist. 

Thought this very foolish young 
fellow : ‘She can tell a lie to dance 
with a thing like that. There are 
some eye-glasses she has no objec- 
tion to.’ 

If he could have reassumed his 
eye-glass, and said something par- 
ticularly cruel to Maggie at that 
moment, he would have done so; 
and all because he had chosen in 


a few hours to fall desperately in 
love with this pretty girl. 

Bernard also seemed in a mood 
to wish the utter annihilation of 
the colonel, scowling upon him 
while he danced, and following 
him out of the room when Maggie 
was restored to her friend Mrs. 
Carey. He overtook him in the 
hall, and touching his arm stopped 
him, and said, 

‘I shall feel obliged to you if 
you will refrain from asking that 
young lady to dance with you. 
My name is Bernard Vaughan. If 
you require any further explanation 
of my reason for desiring you not 
to press your society upon any one 
connected with me, I will give it.’ 

‘*Fraid it would not be suf- 
ficiently amusing to listen to,’ said 
the colonel, opening his cigar-case 
and sticking a cigar between his 
lips. He paused in the act of re- 
turning the case to his pocket, and 
said, ‘You don’t object to my 
smoking a cigar, do you, Mr. Ber- 
nard Vaughan ? 

‘You may do whatever you 
please, so long as you are inoffen- 
sive.’ 

‘Thank yo’,’ said Compostella, 
turning upon his heel; and push- 
ing out his gibus with a snap, he 
strolled through the open door. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Carey and 
Maggie had gone into the open 
air. 
‘You feel the heat, dear,’ Mrs 
Carey had said; and Maggie, 
catching at the excuse, had pro 
posed to walk under the verandah. 

The air revived Maggie; her 
step was firmer, and she leaned 
less upon Mary’s arm. 

When they reached the end of 
the terrace she said, 

‘I wonder if we could hear the 
nightingale down there ?” 

‘Let us see,’ said Mary; and 
when they had arrariged their 
cloaks about their throats, they 
followed the gravelled path that 
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skirted the shrubbery. A rabbit- 
fence divided the plantation of firs 
from the garden; and here they 
stopped and listened to the night- 
ingales, and looked at the wide 
expanse of heaven, and sentiment- 
alised, after the fashion of women. 

‘ We shall catch cold, and never 
be forgiven,’ said Mrs. Carey, when 
she had indulged her poetical feel- 
ings for a time ; ‘and besides, your 
brother will wonder what has be- 
come of you.’ Then her curiosity 
got the better of her wisdom, and 
she asked, ‘Who was that tall 
gentleman you danced with last, 
Maggie dear ?’ 

Maggie did not answer for a 
minute; then, unlinking her arm 
from Mary's, and sliding it round 
her friend’s waist, she said, 

‘He is connected with that past 
of which I can tell you so little, 
unhappily. I danced with him— 
why did I dance with him?’ After 
a moment’s pause Maggie con- 
tinued, speaking slowly, as if weigh- 
ing each word to be sure it carried 
its own weight and no more: ‘ I— 
danced—with— him — for— my — 
brother’s—sake.’ 

‘But your brother appeared not 
to know him.’ 

‘Thank God for that! If he 
knew who that man is—what he 
is—Bernard would commit murder.’ 

Mrs. Carey clutched her friend’s 
hand, and looked quickly around 
her, as if she felt the presence of 
some horrible creature. 

She gave a short cry. 

‘Who is that man? she asked 
quickly. 

A man there was behind them— 
a tall thin figure against the moon- 
light, the bright ember of a cigar 
indicating a long nose and a pair 
of glasses. 

They stood still to notice this ; 
and Colonel Compostella, ap- 
proaching, raised his hat, and said 
something about the fineness of 
the night. 
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‘Yes ; very bright,’ replied Mrs. 
Carey, in a tone calculated to close 
further discussion. She turned 
sharply, and pulling Maggie’s arm, 
said, ‘I feel the cold, dear ; let us 
go in.’ 

‘ May I have the pleasure of one 
word with you, Miss Vaughan ? 

Maggie stopped, Mrs. Carey 
sticking resolutely to her arm. 

‘ One word in private,’ suggested 
Compostella. 

‘Say no,’ whispered Mary. 

‘Will you stay here one mo- 
ment ?’ said Maggie to Mrs. Carey ; 
and then, in an undertone, ‘ I must 
get this over now. Sooner or later 
it must be.’ 

She disengaged her arm, and 
stepped beside the colonel, who 
commenced slowly walking in the 
opposite direction. 

Mary’s white dress against the 
laurels attracted Bob’s eyes as he 
lounged on the terrace. 

‘What can she be doing there ?” 
he thought, and hastened his steps 
towards her. Then he detected 
the less conspicuous figure of 
Maggie, and, lastly, the detested 
black person of Compostella. 

Mary, catching sight of her bro- 
ther, flew to him. She was fright- 
ened. 

‘Oh, come with me, dear Bob,’ 
whispered she. ‘I want you to be 
near in case of something happen- 
ing.’ 

‘Something happening, 
Why, what do you mean ?’ 

‘Oh, I can’t tell you. I don’t 
know myself. But somehow I feel 
as though something terrible is to 
happen.’ 

She led him down the path. 
Compostella and Maggie were 
standing some twelve yards ahead. 

‘That is Miss Vaughan, is it 
not?’ asked Bob. 

‘Yes, dear; and the gentleman 
—O my God, who is that running 
along by the cedar ?” 

‘Mr. Vaughan.’ 
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Mary cried out, and said to 
Bob, 

‘Stop him ; he will murder that 
man. Stop him!’ 

She herself would have flown to 
interpose between Compostella and 
this man ruining down upon him, 
but that her brother held her fast. 

The cry caused Maggie and 
Compostella to turn. 

Bernard was close tothem. He 
ceased to run, and strode like a 
giant. 

Said he, 

‘I forbade you to intrude your- 
self upon this lady.’ 

‘And I chose to be my own 
master,’ said Compostella calmly. 

‘Maggie, who zs this man? 
asked Bernard fiercely. 

Maggie put her hands upon Ber- 
nard’s arm, and murmured an in- 
distinct entreaty, which seemed 
only to confirm some suspicion of 
her brother’s ; for he put her hands 
aside quickly, and crying, ‘ By 
God, it’s Prescott!’ he caught 
Compostella by the throat and 
flung him down upon the grass, 
clinging to him as he fell as doesa 
beast of prey to its quarry. 

Then, as Bob ran to rescue the 
fallen man, Mrs. Carey tottered to 
the house, and cried, 

* Murder 


CHAPTER XII. 


CoLONEL CoMPOSTELLA lay like 
a log, motionless, inert, under Ber- 
nard Vaughan’s hands. Noticing 
this, Bernard relaxed his hold upon 
the fallen man’s throat, and he 
paused for a minute, whilst a sick- 
ing dread came over him that he 
had done murder. 

He put his fingers upon Com- 
postella’s wrist, and rose to his 
feet, thoughtful. 

‘What have you done?’ asked 
Bob, in a tone of awe. 

‘Knocked down a rascal. 
to Maggie.’ 


See 
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Maggie was rigid, suspecting 
the worst; her eyes were fixed 
upon Compostella. He had fallen 
on his back, and his sallow face 
was ghastly in the green moon- 
light. 

She could not articulate a word, 
but moving her lips and pointing 
with her hand to the fallen figure, 
she intimated to Bob the question 
which paralysed her tongue. 

‘Oh, it’s all right, Miss Vaughan. 
The man’s only stunned by the 
fall.’ 

‘Not even that,’ said Bernard, 
who still stood looking down upon 
Compostella. ‘His pulse is as 
lively as mine. The brute’s only 
shamming.’ 

Now the doubt was removed 
Maggiefell to trembling, and clutch- 
ed young Heath’s arm with both 
hands for support. 

‘You will let me take you in?’ 
he said gently. 

Maggie shook her head, saying, 

‘They must not be left together.’ 

Bernard turned his head to say, 
with a smile, 

‘Why, Maggie, do you think I’m 
a butcher? Go in; I have just 
one word to say to this gallant 
warrior in private, and I will come 
to you, and leave him to get up and 
run away.’ 

Still clinging to Bob’s arm, Mag- 
gie suffered herself to be led to- 
wards the house; and Bernard, 
setting his foot on Compostella’s 
chest, leaned down and said, 

‘Listen, you cowardly, heartless, 
soulless beast. If it would do good 
to any one, I would set my heel 
in your face, and grind out of it 
what faint semblance of a man 
there is there. Punishment can’t 
undo the thing that is done, but 
the fear of pain may prevent you 
from doing further harm. And 
now bear this in mind: if ever 
again I find you speaking, or hear 
that you have spoken, to any one 
concerning my poor Maggie’s dis- 
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grace’—as he uttered the word ‘dis- 
grace’ a sudden fierceness seemed 
to lay hold of him, and he kicked 
the nerveless body under his foot 
from him as ifit had been some 
loathsome reptile’s—‘as sure as 
God’s in heaven I’ll seek you out, 
and, no matter where I find you, 
no matter how you cringe, I'll beat 
you with a stick till you can howl 
no longer.’ 

He turned and strode towards 
the house ; and very probably the 
colonel, grateful for all things, said 
* Thank yo’.’ 

[I am attempting to relate the 
incidents of this story in chrono- 
logical order, as they came to the 
knowledge of Mr. Carey, and to 
such of his friends as have kindly 
furnished him with connecting data. 
But to avoid complexity, the scene 
which occurred after Robert Heath 
and Maggie Vaughan had retired 
from Bernard and Compostella is 
set down here, although it was 
unknown to the writer until the 
autumn of 1875. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THat unfortunate exclamation 
of Mrs. Carey’s produced no in- 
considerable commotion amongst 
the assembled visitors. 

Curiosity impelled them first to 
look out upon the lawn for the 
horrible spectacle ; but the ghostly 
light, the stillness, the shadowy 
cedars suggested such terrors as 
made them shrink shuddering into 
the safer recesses of the room. 

A few of the less nervous as- 
sisted Mrs. Vernon in restoring 
Mrs. Carey, and removing her to 
a bedroom. The men found it 
more necessary to succour the dis- 
tressed ladies about them than to 
fly to the assistance ofan unknown 
individual. 

Dolly Vernon alone took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to dis- 
play courage, which he did simul- 
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taneously with his shirt-sleeves. 
Ripping off his coat, he dashed 
on to the lawn with the agility of 
the proverbial lamplighter and the 
pluck of a fighting-man. 

He met Bob and Maggie. 

‘What's up ? he gasped. 

‘A dispute between two gentle- 
men—nothing more,’ said Maggie 
readily. 

‘What, a fight?’ inquired Dolly 
briskly. 

‘It’s all over,’ said Bob. 

‘All over with which? Who's 
done for ?’ 

‘ Neither. 
over.’ 

‘Then there ain’t a murder. 
Mrs. Carey said there was.’ 

‘No, no, no!’ 

*Can’t I do anything ? 

‘Yes. Assure every one that 
the alarm is groundless. Miss 
Vaughan will return when she is 
composed. You need only say 
that there has been a dispute, 
and that Mrs. Carey was unduly 
alarmed.’ 

‘That I will. Wait about here, 
and I'll bring out something ; and 
off trotted Vernon, delighted with 
the prospect of getting something 
for somebody to drink. 

‘Shall I fetch you a chair? 
asked Bob. 

‘I would rather walk, if you are 
not tired. I fear I have been 
leaning rather heavily upon you.’ 

‘I wish the weight was less 
pleasant, that I might feel myself 
really doing something for you,’ 
said Bob, wishing the task were 
his to carry this beautiful girl in 
his arms up the face of some most 
horrid precipitous cliff, He did 
not consider that such a task in- 
volved fright and discomfort to his 
lovely burden, for it is in the nature 
of lovers to be selfish. 

‘I want you to do something for 
me,’ said Maggie quietly. 

‘Oh, do you ?’ cried Bob eagerly. 

‘I hardly know what you heard 
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to-night down there’—she looked 
beyond the cedars. ‘ But what has 
happened I wish had never hap- 
pened.’ 

‘You may depend upon my se- 
crecy.’ 

‘ Thank you.’ 

‘But is this all I may do for 
you ?” 

Maggie, on whose mind this se- 
cret was an irksome load, turned 
upon Bob in surprise, and then 
said, with a sigh, 

‘ Ah, secrets are easy to keep, I 
suppose, when they are not your 
own. Yes, that is all I want you 
to do for me.’ 

Indeed Maggie's secret did little 
affect Bob at that moment. Her 
presence was to him like the nar- 
cotic to an opium-eater, and he 
was oblivious of the past, of the 
future, of externals, of himself even, 
of everything but the delight of the 
moment; it was when she was 
gone that depression came upon 
him, and horrid images presented 
themselves to his mind. 

He was simple in worldly mat- 
ters; he was yet simpler in the 
ethereal affairs of love; and stand- 
ing beside her, one more sophisti- 
cated than he must needs have 
given his senses only to the enjoy- 
ment of her grace and sweetness. 
For who thinks of analysing a 
beautiful blossom for poison germs 
whilst breathing its fragrance and 
feasting on its loveliness ? 

She left his side, and returning 
with her brother to the dancing- 
room affected gaiety. 

‘Why ?’ thought Bob, fretting at 
a distance. He could conceive 
only one answer, which was that 
she sought to conceal from every 
one her part in the unpleasant 
event of the night. And why 
should she wish to conceal that 
event but because it reflected dis- 
creditably upon herself? A tie ex- 
isted between herself and Com- 
postella, or Prescott, whichever 


was his name. There was only 
one tie which could give him that 
power over Maggie which he had 
exercised, and which her brother 
by superior animal strength strove 
to coerce. 

Was Maggie a married woman ? 
That innocent-looking girl standing 
yonder, smiling at the compliments 
of the puppies that dangled about 
her (Bob despised every man 
that spoke to Maggie, and felt bit- 
terly even towards brother Jack) 
—could she listen to such sugges- 
tions of love, knowing that her 
husband lay like to death on the 
grass outside? (As a matter of 
fact this supposition was erroneous. 
Colonel Compostella at that mo- 
ment was drinking brandy-and- 
water in the coach-house.) 

How readily she invented an 
excuse to mislead Mr. Vernon! 
Was such duplicity consistent with 
absolute purity ? 

He approached the window, 
wondering whether possibly his 
horrible suspicions were unjust ; 
wondering whether, indeed, he was 
not unjust to suspect ; then wonder- 
ing how ever he could have been 
fool and villain enough to suspect 
anything unjust of her. 

She smiled on him, and the next 
instant he saw the whole truth clear 
as midday sun. Bernard Vaughan 
was the remorseless foe of poor 
Prescott, a4ias Compostella, whom 
for the moment he forgot. But 
Maggie, with fine womanly instinct, 
remembers him, and to spare her 
brother the guilt of bloodshed she 
privily warns the over-confident 
colonel. Then to avert attention 
from her brother—who, God knows, 
was acting the part of indifference 
no better than a tom-cat—she, with 
infinite pain to herself, affects to be 
pleased with the impertinent atten- 
tions of the before-mentioned pup- 
pies, of whom Bob’s opinion al- 
tered not one tittle. 

When love takes hold on a man 
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for the first time it plagues him 
like an ague, and the poor wretch 
is out of a hot fit into a cold one 
twenty times in a day. Sometimes 
the fits are unequal, and five mi- 
nutes of comfortable fever is suc- 
ceeded by a day and a night of 
racking chills. 

Poor Bob suffered thuswise. 

When most of the visitors were 
gone, and those about to retire to 
their beds were bidding good-night, 
Belle Vernon cried, loud enough 
for Jack Heath to hear, you may be 
sure, ‘ Breakfast will be about until 
twelve, but I shall be down by ten 
to feed my poultry.” Whereupon 
Maggie and Mrs. Carey declared 
they too would be down at that 
time, as nothing would delight 
them more than to help feed the 
pretty creatures. 

Now who should be sitting under 
the cedars at ten o’clock that morn- 
ing but the two Mr. Heaths and 
Bernard Vaughan. Be sure the 
ladies were much surprised to find 
them there ; and Mrs. Carey tak- 
ing Bernard’s arm, it was only na- 
tural and proper that the other 
gentlemen should offer the accom- 
modation of their gallant arms to 
the remaining ladies; and so they 
walked along through the fir-planta- 
tion to the farmyard in a proces- 
sion, as though they were walking 
to church, only that Jack de- 
stroyed the illusion by being ex- 
tremely funny, and making every- 
body laugh prodigiously. 

Belle Vernon was on his arm— 
an arrangement not odd when you 
come to think of it. 

It was a pretty sight to see the 
pigeons fly round about that bright 
young girl, settling on her shoul- 
ders and nestling against her peachy 
cheeks, occasioning some pretty 
compliments from the gentlemen. 

It was a pleasant occupation ; 
but somehow the party became 
disintegrated when the poultry 
could eat no more, and the three 
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couples found themselves separated 
and alone. 

Of course that finessing Mrs. 
Carey was the prime mover and 
cause of this. Bernard declared 
he liked pigs, and Mrs. Carey im- 
mediately expressed a desire to 
see them. ‘The other ladies did 
not like pigs. 

‘I think they’re the pleasantest, 
most human creatures in the world ; 
so you and I will go and see them 
by ourselves, Mr. Vaughan,’ said 
Mary. 

There was a red cow grazing 
under the apple-trees in the pad- 
dock, and, lazily chewing the cud, 
she looked with sleepy eyes at the 
visitors. 

Maggie leaned on the paling, 
and said, 

‘You dear old cow, with your 
great kind eyes, I love you.’ 

The cow answered with a short 
expressive sound of response, toss- 
ing her head up, as if beckoning 
her to come and make nearer love. 

‘Should you be afraid to stroke 
her?’ asked Bob. 

‘Oh, no—if—if you will stand 
close by me.’ 

So these two opened the gate, 
and went in under the dappled 
shade of the apple-trees, whilst 
Jack and Belle wandered whither 
they know better than I do. 

Maggie patted the cow’s soft 
neck, and stroked her smooth nose, 
and then Bob proposed they should 
look for birds’-nests in the hedge. 

Oh, how pretty Maggie looked 
peeping in the hedge, her graceful 
body bent, her fine eyes expanded, 
her lips just parted, and innocent 
excitement and pleasure smiling in 
her face ! 

The thorn last year was late ; but 
in a sheltered corner, high up, was 
a spray just opened. 

‘I should like that,’ said Maggie. 

* You would !’ cried Bob. ‘Then 
you shall have it.’ 

It was on the other side of a 
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ditch, and beyond arm’s length ; 
but Bob sprang over the ditch and 
into the hedge, and struggled and 
tore until he got it. He turned 
his hand under as he offered the 
spray, for a thorn had caught the 
back and scratched deep through 
the skin; but Maggie saw it, and 
with many expressions of tender 
concern she bound her own hand- 
kerchief about his hand. 

Was it pain or pleasure caused 
Bob’s hand to tremble as Maggie’s 
slender delicate fingers occasion- 
ally touched it ? 

Maggie said she would keep the 
spray which had been so dearly 
bought ; and Bob asked if he might 
keep the handkerchief which had 
been so cheaply won. Maggie 
nodded. 

Then they turned towards the 
house, and they walked side by side 
in perfect silence. 

Bob’s eyes dwelt upon the head 
so near his; and Maggie, with 
hands clasped before her, holding 
the sprig of thorn, walked with 
head bent and downcast eyes, 
prettily conscious of the ardent love- 
look of the fine young fellow. 

There was a picture for a young 
May morning ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AFTER exaltation followed de- 
pression. Bob was wretched on 
his return to Fulham ; not now on 
account of Maggie’s possible defi- 
ciencies, but because of his own 
shortcomings. 

He did not sleep well, and his 
appetite at breakfast next morning 
was less gigantic than was natural 
to him. 

‘You don’t seem well this morn- 
ing, remarked uncle James over 
the coffee. 

‘Why no ; I think I’m not quite 
the thing,’ said Bob gloomily. 

* Head or stomach, my boy ?” 
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‘ Well, sir, I think it’s my mind, 
if I have one,’ Bob growled. 

‘A little trouble, eh? Out with 
it, Bob. It is as painful to keep a 
trouble in your head as a bad tooth. 
What is wrong ?’ 

‘I do—not want to have any 
reservations—least ofall from you, 
uncle. The fact is, I have been 
thinking about myself—’ 

‘Most young men do—old men 
too, for that matter.’ 

‘I mean my position, and I’m 
confoundedly ill-pleased with my- 
self. Here have I been four or 
five weeks trying to find out what 
I’m fit for, and the only conclusion 
I can come to is that I am fit for 
nothing,’ 

‘ And you have a general feeling 
of dissatisfaction with everything 
and everybody ?” 

‘ Something like that indeed, sir.’ 

‘ And how long have these symp- 
toms been apparent ?—a week ?” 

‘I’m ashamed to say I did not 
experience them until last evening.’ 

‘ Yesterday morning—how were 
you yesterday morning ? 

‘ Particularly happy.’ 

‘More happy than you’ve been 
for some time, perhaps ?” 

‘ I was never so happy in my life.’ 

‘Just so. Violent grief, violent 
joy, both upset the stomach ; and 
when that’s wrong we fancy our 
heart, our head, our mind, con- 
science, whatever you please to 
think it, is affected. Have a chop 
for dinner, and take a blue pill at 
bedtime, and to-morrow you'll wake 
as content with life as you need be.’ 

‘Is there no such thing as con- 
science ?” 

‘Yes, there is such a thing as 
conscience.’ 

‘Then why should you think it 
is my digestion, and not my con- 
science that is affected ? 

‘Because you've had sufficient 
happiness to upset the one, and not 
sufficient unhappiness to touch the 
other. However, say that I am 
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wrong, now whyare you dissatisfied 
with yourself? and what steps shall 
we take to make you more satis- 
factory ?” 

‘I’ve done nothing for four or 
five weeks.’ 

‘And a mechanic out of work 
might possibly have to wait four 
or five months before he could ob- 
tain employment.’ 

‘But I haven't decided even 
what kind of work will suit me.’ 

‘I daresay you'd take as long 
to consider what kind of neck- 
tie would suit you, if you resolved 
upon making an alteration in that 
particular.’ 

‘ And because this matter of em- 
ploying my time as becomes a 
decent fellow is no trivial matter, 
but a matter of a life’s happiness 
or misery, I should be the more 
expeditious in determining it.’ 

‘Don’t deceive yourself with 
generalities and abstractions, my 
boy. Discontent exists in the poor, 
in the rich, in the worker, and in 
the idle alike, and no work can 
either cause unhappiness nor re- 
move it. Work is good, not for 
itself, but for the money it will 
produce ; as, in its turn, money is 
good simply for the things it will 
procure and the ways in which it 
may be made to minister to our 
comfort. What do you want that 
work could procure you? Money? 
Not immediately, I think.’ 

‘No, no, no; I have plenty.’ 

‘Provision for the future? Well, 
my dear boy, your old uncle won’t 
live for ever.’ 

The old gentleman knew Bob’s 
most vulnerable part, and he spoke 
in a voice that trembled with 
emotion of some kind, as he laid 
his hand upon the young man’s 
shoulder. 

Bob flushed crimson, and he 
grasped the smooth hand caressing 
his shoulder, vowing he would 
starve rather than lessen his dear 
old friend’s life by one second. 
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Then he swore he was a fool, that 
his uncle was right—his stomach 
was upset; and he felt heartily 
ashamed of having spoken of his 
discontent, and still more of having 
suffered himself to feel it. 

‘ You see, sir,’ he explained, ‘I’ve 
been rubbing up against men who 
are clever, who get their bread by 
their brain ; and I’ve seen a girl who 
is ten thousand times better and 
more clever than I can ever be, and 
it has taken the conceit out of me, 
and I feel what a stupid brainless 
fool I am.’ 

‘ Bob, I refrain, as a rule, from 
telling young men of the good I can 
see in them, because they magnify 
their own talents to such a degree 
that the simple truth appears to 
them less complimentary than ab- 
solute silence. But your excep- 
tional modesty emboldens me to 
point out to you that you are not 
the brainless creature you fancy 
yourself. I was struck the other 
night by your argument on Turkish 
politics.’ 

‘Were you, sir?’ cries the young 
gull with delight. 

‘Yes ; you exhibited talents of 
a high order, for which I had not 
given you credit. Now the appli- 
cation of that talent must depend 
upon time and opportunity. Study 
politics, and take advantage of the 
splendid opportunity your mem- 
bership of the Ilion Club, your 
acquaintance with Lord Cusmith 
Lebrown, and other young aristo- 
crats offers you of making acquaint- 
ances of wealthy young noble- 
men. From such acquaintances 
may come Government places, 
colonial appointments, Heaven 
only knows what.’ ‘ 

Bob smiled, and turning to the 
table cut himself a huge slice of 
tongue. 

Clever uncle James, watching 
him, quietly continued : 

‘Now to-night, if any fellows 
drop in—’ 
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‘It’s the last night of the loo 
series.’ 

‘Dear me—ah, I quite forgot 
that. Yes, we meet at Plumstead’s. 
Well, there’s a capital set. The 
Honourable Percy Plumstead may 
be an ass, but he has enormous 
wealth ; and where that is there’s 
sure to be admirable connections. 
Ubi mel, ibi apes, as we used to 
say. The other men are not bad. 
Kickshaw’s father has a seat in 
Parliament, Penscratcher’s sister 
married an earl, and Duscart—well, 
though he’s vulgar he has money 
and capital friends. Now tell them 
of your discontent—for you are 
quite right in desiring employment, 
my boy; talk to them about Eastern 
politics, explain your aspirations, 
and, ten to one, good will come of 
it. By the way, what do you do 
this morning ?” 

‘ Nothing. 
ments, that is.’ 

‘Then I should advise you to 
take a brisk walk. Why not go 
through the Parks, and send up 
your card to young Lebrown? He 
may not be in town ; but you will 
have done the proper thing, and 
very likely set your liver going at 
the same time.’ 

Lord Cusmith Lebrown was at 
St. Leonards, but Bob left his card 
and enjoyed the walk. 

It was not from the bright green 
of the trees, nor the freshness of 
the air, nor the people he passed, 
that he derived his pleasure ; his 
mind was occupied with the thoughts 
suggested by the breakfast-table 
conversation. I have said that the 
young man was modest, and had a 
proper diffidence concerning his 
own abilities; but he could not 
help thinking that perhaps he had 
underrated his abilities. 

Uncle James was a man of the 
world, and a shrewd observer of 
men and manners, and his varied 
and old experience attained to 
something like prophetic strain in 
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his estimation of character. He 
never flattered, and seldom praised ; 
and Bob knowing this, and having 
no reason to doubt his uncle’s sin- 
cerity, was impelled to think hope- 
fully of the future. 

He indulged himself in a spell of 
architectural constructions of an 
aerial kind, and saw sharing the 
glories of that fairy castle a white- 
haired old father, and a proud wife 
more beautiful than heaven, with 
chestnut curls clustering about her 
creamy brow. It was disheartening 
to leave such an enchanting build- 
ing, even for the comfortable lodg- 
ings:in Fulham. 

‘Mr. Heath is engaged,’ said 
Jones, as Bob was making his way 
to the smoking-room. 

He nodded, and, without inquir- 
ing who was his uncle’s visitor, ran 
up-stairs and dressed himself for 
theevening. Thestreet-doorclosed, 
and Bob left his room at the same 
moment. But the visitor just de- 
parted had forgotten his umbrella, 
and returned for it. As the door was 
reopened Bob paused upon the 
stair, and rejoiced over his escape 
from observation; for the visitor 
was Colonel Compostella. 

Bob wondered whether he was 
concerned in this visit, and almost 
expected his uncle would speak to 
him of Maggie. But when he 
opened the door he altered his 
opinion. 

Uncle James was shuffling a pack 
of cards. 

Sudden intrusions are unpleasant 
at most times, and uncle James 
displayed some irritation at this 
surprise. He said petulantly, 

‘How stupid! I thought I had 
locked the door.’ 

‘I should have knocked,’ apolo- 
gised Bob. 

Uncle James recovered his equa- 
nimity in a moment, and laughed 
as he threw the cards into his desk, 
and said, 


‘Oh, you’re nobody, Bob. It’s 
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the servants and Jones I should 
lock the door against. One doesn’t 
know what construction our chari- 
table retainers put upon our sim- 
plest actions. Compostella’s been 
here. Did you meet him? The 
poor beggar’s hipped and low—in 
want of a guinea or two, I suppose. 
Insisted upon a hand at picquet. 
Hang the game! I would as soon 
do a sum in long division.’ 

Bob was glad there was no men- 
tion of Maggie or the Vernons. 
They were not the kind of people 
James Heath would have had 
his nephew get acquainted with. 
Maggie might appreciate political 
talent ; but how could she advance 
the possessor’s interests in that 
higher life to which he aspired ? 

On their way to Plumstead’s 
chambers James Heath asked, in 
an offhand manner, 

‘ How do we stand, Bob, in this 
little loo business ?’ 

‘Pretty much as we began, sir. 
The luck turned against me for the 
first time last week, and about 
balances the profit and loss account 
on the games.’ 

‘Luck will come back to-night, 
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I daresay. That’s fortunate; for 
there’s generally more to win in the 
last game of a series.’ 

‘Men venture more upon the 
last chance ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then it would be wise to play 
a prudent game.’ 

‘Not at all. Trust your luck. 
Take miss whenever you can. Take 
miss whenever you have a chance. 
Don't hesitate. Take miss. No- 
thing venture, nothing win. Have 
you money ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Enough ?” 

‘Fifty pounds.’ 

‘Sign paper up to three hundred. 
I’ll back it, of course. You needn't 
say anything about that. But take 
miss whenever you have a chance. 
And look here, my boy, we must not 
forget the great thing ofall. I have 
an appointment at the Ilion, which 
will detain me half an hour. You 
go on to Plumstead’s chambers, 
and apologise for my delay, and 
whilst you are waiting talk to the 
fellows about your future prospects, 
and explain those capital views of 
yours upon the Eastern question.’ 


[To be continued. ] 








SIR SALAR FUNG AND THE BERARS. 
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THE question of the Berars is one 
which is at present, perhaps, of the 
most pressing interest in India : its 
intrinsic importance is consider- 
able; it is being urgently pushed 
forward by those interested in it, 
Sir Salar Jung, the greatest of In- 
dian statesmen, having come over 
to endeavour to obtain a fair hear- 
ing; the native population through- 
out the country are regarding with 
eager interest our action in the mat- 
ter; and lastly, the honour and 
good name of England are very 
seriously concerned in the decision 
which may be arrived at. The gene- 
ral opinion among those to whom 
the writer spoke on the subject dur- 
ing a tour in India appeared to be 
that our position in holding the Be- 
rars was of very doubtful honesty, 
but that there was nevertheless but 
little chance of our giving them up. 
Being loth to believe the possibility 
of such policy as this, he took ad- 
vantage—after reading all that had 
been written on the subject—of 
the Prince’s shooting expedition to 
make a journey to Hyderabad, to 
examine as closely as possible, 
upon the spot, into the rights and 
wrongs of this question. ‘The re- 
sult of that examination he now 
gives, and although he fears that 
the history he has to tell must 
necessarily be a dry one, yet, re- 
membering the interest which the 
treatment of the Guicowar of Ba- 
roda excited in England, he hopes 
that this story of our relations with 
a State many times more important 
than that of Baroda, indeed the 
largest and most populous of all 
the Indian semi-independent king- 
doms, may be deemed worthy of 
careful perusal, especially when the 
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inestimable service which the fidel- 
ity of the Nizam and Sir Salar 
Jung, his minister, rendered to us 
in the Mutiny be recalled. Every 
item of the following statement is 
founded on treaties or official docu- 
ments, which can be consulted by 
any one having an interest in the 
matter or a respect for the good 
faith of England. 

The Nizam’s dominions are by 
far the largest and most important 
of any of the native States of India. 
They comprise no less than 98,000 
square miles, being three times as 
large as either Gwalior or Mysore, 
eight times as large as the domin- 
ions of Holkar. In the middle of 
the last century relations com- 
menced between the British Com- 
pany, then a mere struggling power, 
and the Nizam Ali. In 1766, and 
again in 1768, treaties were entered 
into between them, and the severity 
with which the Supreme Govern- 
ment rebuked the Madras Govern- 
ment for endeavouring to evade 
the payments due by that treaty 
shows how valuable they regard- 
ed the alliance. In 1790 the 
British army was largely reinforced 
and aided by the Nizam’s troops. 
In 1795 the Nizam claimed the 
assistance, to which he considered 
himself, and indeed was, entitled 
by treaty, of the British against the 
Mahrattas, and the help being re- 
fused he was defeated at Kundha. 
Finding that the British intended 
to accept his help in their wars and 
to refuse their help in his, he raised 
a force and officered it by French 
officers. The British, alarmed at 
this step, bid against the French, 
and offered their absolute protec- 
tion against all enemies. The 
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French were dismissed, and a new 
treaty made. This was of the 
greatest importance to the British, 
as they were at that time on the 
eve of their great war with Tippoo. 
The Nizam sent his subsidiary force 
of 6500 men, as many infantry, and 
a body of irregular horse, to join 
the British at the siege of Seringa- 
patam, where they behaved with 
much bravery, and gained special 
commendation by historians of 
that period. 

In the year 1800 a fresh treaty 
was drawn up confirmatory of the 
one of 1798, and as this treaty 
may be considered the commence- 
ment of those relations which have 
cost the Nizam so dearly, it is ne- 
cessary to specify some of the 
more important clauses. In the 
first place, it established an alliance 
offensive and defensive between 
the two powers. This alliance was 
of equal advantage to both parties, 
and was equally desired by them 
as a check to the: power of the 
Peishwar and the Mahrattas, whose 
hostile attitude constituted a dan- 
ger to each alike. By a secret 
article in the treaty it was agreed 
that all territories won by the joint 
forces should be divided between 
the two powers. It was under this 
article that in 1803 the Berars were 
handed over to the Nizam as his 
share of the territory won from 
the Mahrattas. This district was 
specially assigned to him because 
the Berars had formerly belonged 
to the Nizam’s dominions, but had 
been wrested from him by the 
Mahrattas. It is important to 
bear this in mind, because one of 
the excuses offered by Government 
partisans for the conduct pursued 
by us is that the Berars were origin- 
ally a gift to the Nizam on our part. 
Had this been true it would be no 
argument, for one has no more right 
to resume a gift once bestowed than 
to seize any other property. How- 
éver, as a matter of fact, it was no 
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gift at all, but was handed over to 
the Nizam as his rightful share of 
the joint conquests by virtue of 
the secret article of the treaty of 
1800. By the same treaty the 
Nizam ceded all his territory south 
of the Tongaboodra—comprising 
the districts he had received as his 
share of the spoil of Tippoo, and 
amounting in extent to about a 
third of his whole dominions—in 
perpetuity to the British for the 
support of a subsidiary force, to be 
commanded and disciplined by 
British officers. This force was to 
represent the Nizam’s contingent 
to the joint forces, and was to 
be used at other times for the 
interior police of his dominions. 
By article 17 it is enacted that, 
‘Should any of the Nizam’s sub- 
jects withhold taxes or create a re- 
bellion the subsidiary force should 
reduce all offenders to obedience ; 
and in any part of his highness’s 
dominions contiguous to the Com- 
pany’s frontiers, if it should be 
found inconvenient to send a de- 
tachment of the subsidiary troops, 
the British Government, ifrequested 
by his highness, should send its 
own troops to quell disturbances.’ 
Article 8 stipulated that ‘no de- 
mand should ever be made by the 
Honourable Company upon the 
treasury of his highness on ac- 
count of the subsidiary force.’ No- 
thing could be more clear than 
this. The Nizam ceded large and 
valuable territories, in order that a 
force might be maintained without 
further expense or trouble to him- 
self, which should at once form his 
principal contingent to the allied 
forces in war time, and should in 
peace be at his command to enforce 
law and obedience throughout his 
dominions. This subsidiary force 
would even in peace time be kept 
up at its full strength, but in case 
of war the Nizam was to give fur- 
ther aid to the common cause. 
Article 12 is as follows: ‘If a war 
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should unfortunately break out be- 
tween the contracting parties and 
any other power whatever, his 
highness the Nizam engages that 
with the reserve of two battalions 
of Sepoys—which are to remain 
near his highness’s person—the 
residue of the British subsidiary 
force (consisting of six battalions 
of Sepoys and two regiments of 
cavalry, with artillery), joined by 
6000 infantry and gooo horse of 
his highness’s own troops, and 
making altogether an army of 
12,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, 
with their requisite train of artil- 
lery and warlike stores of every 
kind, shall be immediately put in 
motion for the purpose of opposing 
the enemy; and his highness like- 
wise engages to employ every fur- 
ther effort in his power for the 
purpose of bringing into the field, 
as speedily as possible, the whole 
force which he may be able to sup- 
ply from his dominions.’ 

This is an important article ; had 
the state of affairs in India remained 
unchanged, so that the Nizam might 
have been called upon frequently 
to take the field with 6000 infantry 
and gooo horse, in addition to the 
subsidiary force, he would have 
been compelled to keep that force 
on a constant war footing. In 
point of fact, after 1803 he never 
was so called upon. The British 
power grew so rapidly that they 
had no longer occasion to call upon 
the Nizam to send his forces to 
join theirs in the field. Had they 
done so he would have been com- 
pensated handsomely for the ex- 
pense to which his army put him 
by his share of the conquered do- 
minions. This would have been, as 
circumstances have turned out, an 
advantageous arrangement indeed 
for him, for at a comparatively slight 
expense his dominions would have 
increased fari passu with those of 
the British. I say at a compara- 
tively slight expense, because the 
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force which he was to furnish was 
not to be a force trained and dis- 
ciplined by Europeans; it was to 
be merely a native army. A native 
army in those days was an inex- 
pensive affair. Like the Scotch 
clans, the horsemen of the Deccan 
lived at peace until called out by 
the fiery cross, and even in the 
field they looked principally to 
plunder for pay. That this was the 
kind of force which the Nizam was 
expected to furnish, in addition to 
his trained subsidiary troops, is 
evident from the overwhelming pro- 
portion of horsemen to the number 
of infantry. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the Nizam, after 1803, never 
was called upon to furnish this na- 
tive force, and we had not a shadow 
of right to demand his keeping up 
any standing army beyond the sub- 
sidiary force, whose expenses he 
had paid for by a cession of terri- 
tory, in peace time. 

The five years ending in 1803 
had, however, completely altered 
the position of the British in 
India. From a weakly power, 
anxious to secure allies against 
Tippoo and the French, they had 
leapt into the first power of the 
peninsula, and they soon be- 
gan to oppress the ally who had 
faithfully supported them in their 
need. From 1803 it may be said 
that the independence of the Nizam 
was altogether gone. When Se- 
cunder Jah succeeded to the throne 
in 1803, the Indian Government, 
in face of article 15 of the treaty 
of 1800, by which they bound 
themselves ‘not to interfere with 
the Nizam’s children, subjects, ser- 
vants, or concerns,’ refused to allow 
him to remove the then minister, 
Arista Jah, a man who suited us, 
but who was so odious to the people 
of Hyderabad, that, when he died, 
Mr. Russell, the British Resident, 
wrote : ‘ Though the natives of India 
are the least of all nations prone to 
indecent acts, yet nevertheless the 
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multitude of Hyderabad followed 
his corpse to the grave with hoots 
and execrations.’ We then forced 
Mir Allum, another creature of our 
own, upon the Nizam. His cha- 
racter as a minister was summed 
up by Mr. Russell in the words: 
‘He aggravated many abuses and 
never redressed one.’ This man, 
aided by our influence, wrested all 
power from the Nizam, who at last, 
soured and almost broken-hearted 
at the loss ofhis independence, gave 
up the struggle and retired into a life 
of gloomy seclusion. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, who succeeded Mr. Rus- 
sell as Resident, wrote of him: ‘I 
can hardly imagine a situation more 
entitled to pity or more calculated 
to disarm criticism than that of a 
prince so held in subjection by his 
servant, under the support of an 
irrepressible foreign power.’ At 
the death of Mir Allum the Nizam 
begged us to allow him to appoint 
his own ministers. The request was 
refused sternly. This independent 
prince, this ally, with whom we 
were bound by treaty not to in- 
terfere in any way, was, however, 
informed that he might appoint a 
minister and pay him a salary, pro- 
vided he did nothing whatever. We 
appointed another creature of our 
own, a low-caste scoundrel, without 
a single qualification for office save 
his willingness to act as our tool. 
Fornearly twenty-five years thisman 
ruled Hyderabad, or rather tyran- 
nised over it ; for a more reckless, 
corrupt, oppressive, and inefficient 
Government the world has seldom 
seen. For all this ruinous expen- 
diture, this wanton extravagance, 
which took place in the State of 
the Nizam, we were responsible : 
in the first place, because we really 
governed it through this agent of 
ours ; in the second place, because 
we obliged the Nizam to keep up 
and pay the contingent. That 
the first count was true was ac- 
knowledged by the Court of Di- 
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rectors, who wrote: ‘ Fora Govern- 
ment thus created and sustained 
by British influence, and obedient 
to British counsels, it appears to us 
that none can be held responsible 
but those who have constructed, 
supported, and advised that Go- 
vernment.’ Again, in a letter to 
the Governor-General, they wrote : 
‘The British Government's con- 
stant and active interference for a 
series of years in the management 
of the affairs of the Nizam has, to 
a considerable extent, staked its 
honour and character on the result.’ 
For the second cause of the ruin 
of Hyderabad the British are no 
less responsible. The origin of 
the contingent is involved in mys- 
tery. How it began, how it grew, 
there is no evidence whatever ; it 
ismentioned in no treaty, authorised 
by no agreement; was, in fact, 
merely an outcome of residential 
pressure, a pressure but too fre- 
quently exercised upon Indian 
princes with a force and power of 
which an English reader can form 
little idea. It probably began by one 
of the Residents suggesting to our 
creature, the minister, that it would 
be a good thing to officer the 
Nizam’s troops with British officers, 
and to give them regular Sepoy 
discipline. A suggestion such as 
this would be as good as an order 
to such a minister; and so the 
contingent sprang into existence. 
The next step was to suggest that 
we should appoint the officers ; 
and that, to save trouble and in- 
convenience, the pay of the force 
now called the contingent should 
be handed over to us, and that we 
should pay them and provide all 
necessaries. So the contingent grew 
in importance. It attained con- 
siderable dimensions in Mr. Rus- 
sell’s time, and became to all in- 
tents and purposes a British force. 
One of the pretexts for this con- 
tingent was, that itwould enable the 
Nizam to keep his unruly vassals in 
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order, and to collect his taxes, the 
very thing which he had handed us 
over one-third of his territory tokeep 
up the subsidiary force todo! The 
subsidiary force, paid for the work 
by the Nizam’s concession, had 
become a British force, and now 
the British insisted on this new 
contingent to do the work which 
they were paid for doing. The cost 
of this contingent, which was raised 
without any ‘treaty, indeed in defi- 
ance of treaty and by the sole autho- 
rity of our creature, Chundoo Loll, 
was 420,000/.a year, while the whole 
resources of the Nizam territory 
only amounted toa million. What 
wonder that the State became in- 
volved in debt? In 1819 Sir 
Henry Russell, the Resident, wrote 
to theSupreme Government: ‘This 
[the contingent] is the sole and 
entire cause of the difficulties of 
the Nizam’s Government, and the 
source of every oppression that is 
suffered by its subjects.’ In 1832 
Lord Metcalfe spoke of the con- 
tingent as ‘in reality a joint concern 
between Rajah Chundoo Loll and 
us.” In 1842 General Fraser wrote 
to the Government that the Nizam 
would, if allowed any indepen- 
dence, forward a request ‘for the 
disbandment of the contingent, to 
which he is known to be averse, 
and which is not provided for by 
any existing treaty.’ In 1848 Sir 
John Law, writing of the financial 
difficulties of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, said : ‘It is still more grievous 
to reflect that a considerable por- 
tion of these pressing pecuniary 
difficulties of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment has been brought upon it in- 
directly by our own annual demand 
upon its revenues for the pay of the 
contingent.’ Sir John Law would 
have spoken far more correctly had 
he said ‘ directly’ instead of ‘ indi- 
rectly ; for the annual demand of 
420,000/. from a little State was 
absolutely crushing it to ruin. Lord 
Dalhousie himself was forced to 
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allow that the contingent had been 
unjustly saddled upon the Nizam. 
He says: ‘The 12th article of 
1800—the one by which the 
Nizam engaged to furnish a 
contingent in case of war—has 
been made to justify our requiring 
of the Nizam that he should up- 
hold a force of 5000 infantry, 2000 
horse, and four field batteries, offi- 
cered by British officers, controlled 
by the British Resident, trained on 
the British system, not in war only 
but permanently, at a very costly 
rate, and so as to be available for 
the use of the Nizam only when 
the British Resident has given his 
consent. I submit that neither the 
words nor the obligations of the 
treaty can be held to warrant such 
a construction of its obligations.’ 
He went on to draw a comparison 
between what was actually required 
of the Nizam and what was ‘ the 
plain intention of the treaty.’ He 
then pointed out that the treaty of 
1800 had in view the best troops 
the Nizam could offer, and never 
intended that he should be forced 
to keep under arms such an ex- 
pensive body as the contingent. 
‘Our right,’ he went on, ‘is to an 
occasional use of his highness’s 
troops ; our practice is to convert 
them permanently to our own. 
For thirty-five years the Nizam’s 
troops could never have been asked 
for in accordance with the spirit of 
the treaty, for within that period 
the Nizam and the Government of 
India have never taken the field 
together ; yet during all that time 
the contingent has been maintained 
at its present strength.’ The Court 
of Directors were equally conscious 
of the illegality of the course taken 
in forcing the Nizam to support the 
contingent, and remonstrated over 
and over again with the Governor- 
Generals, but no heed was paid to 
their remonstrances. And yet even 
then, when keeping up two forces, 
the subsidiary force and the con- 
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tingent, at the expense of the 
Nizam, the British authorities de- 
clined altogether to allow him the 
use of either one or the other for 
the very purpose specifically stated 
in the treaty, namely, for the pre- 
servation of order and the suppres- 
sion of unruly zemindars, and the 
Nizam was actually obliged to raise 
and pay a third army for this pur- 
pose. 

At length the crash came. The 
Nizam’s Government, after extort- 
ing as much as it could from its 
subjects and raising money in 
every possible manner, could not 
always pay the 420,000/, annually 
demanded by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and that Government kindly 
advanced the deficiency, until in 
1853 it reached the sum of 
3,000,000/, Lord Dalhousie, whose 
policy of annexation was laying the 
foundation of that flame which was 
so soon to burst out, now conceived 
that the time had come to strip 
Hyderabad of its fairest provinces, 
the Berars. In vain the Nizam 
protested against the injustice of 
the claim, against the illegality of 
the contingent, against the British 
pressure which was alone responsi- 
ble for all the financial difficulty ; 
the sword was held to his throat, 
and under a threat of the occupa- 
tion of Hyderabad if he did not 
yield, he signed the treaty of 1853, 
a treaty which has been well de- 
scribed ‘as obtained by an equal 
mixture of force and fraud.’ Even 
Lord Dalhousie was aware of the 
utter injustice of the British claims, 
for, at the very time when he was 
urging upon Colonel Law, the Resi- 
dent, ‘to contend to the uttermost 
for the cession’ to support the 
contingent, he wrote the admission 
quoted above. 

In spite, however, of Lord Dal- 
housie informing the Nizam ‘that 
the British power could crush 
him under its foot, and leave 
no trace of him,’ the latter abso- 
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lutely refused to cede the Be- 
rars permanently, or to hand them 
over in any way, except that 
they should be occupied by the 
British authorities, and that the 
surplus, after paying the contin- 
gent, should go to the reduction of 
the debt, the British engaging by 
treaty to give a yearly statement of 
accounts, and promising verbally 
that the expenses of collection 
should not be more than 124 per 
cent. It need scarcely be said that 
we observed neither of these con- 
ditions. Now, indeed, that we 
were to pay the contingent out of 
the resources of a province held by 
ourselves instead of out of money 
coming from the Nizam, we found 
ourselves able at once to reduce 
its expenses from 420.000/. to 
300,000/7, a year, in itself an 
acknowledgment of the oppres- 
siveness of our conduct to the 
Nizam. The expense, however, 
of administration increased enor- 
mously above the 124 per cent to 
which we had engaged to keep it 
down, and we altogether declined 
to furnish accounts to the Nizam, 
our officers confessing in their 
despatches to the Supreme Govern- 
ment that we could not do so 
because the Nizam would protest 
against the enormous costs of our 
administration. 

So matters went on up to the 
outbreak of the Indian Mutiny. 
Hyderabad, with its bigoted popu- 
lation, and its legitimate exaspe- 
ration at the treatment it had 
met with, would have gone at 
once with the mutineers, and 
with it Southern India and the 
Deccan would also have risen. 
Sir Salar Jung, then recently ap- 
pointed minister to the Nizam, 
stood alone by our side. Threat- 
ened with assassination, the ob- 
ject of threats, execrations, and 
hatred upon the part of the whole 
population, he remained firm, and 
kept the city down, sending the 
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contingent and subsidiary force 
into the field. His services to the 
British rule were characterised by 
British officials as ‘simply price- 
less.’ At the end of the Mutiny we 
found ourselves in a very unplea- 
sant position with regard to the 
Nizam. His attitude of friendship 
had been of immense benefit to us, 
and we were more bound than ever 
to keep the engagements we had 
undertaken in the treaty forced by 
us at the point of the sword upon 
our ally. In 1860 the Resident 
informed his Government that ‘ the 
delay [of seven years !] in placing 
the results of our administration 
before the Nizam naturally tended 
to engender disappointment which 
it was difficult to appease, and to 
elicit remonstrances which it daily 
became more perplexing to reply 
to satisfactorily.’ The Secretary of 
State, Sir Charles Wood, in his de- 
spatch to the Government of India, 
18th June 1861, owned that ‘the 
omission to render accounts to his 
highness’ had been made on pur- 
pose ‘to avoid giving him the 
opportunity of urging objections to 
the heads of your expenditure.’ 
The position was a difficult one. 
To do justice and surrender the 
Berars was a thing which Indian 
statesmen never dreamt of, and a 
brand-new treaty was therefore 
proposed, ‘to offer his highness a 
public mark of the acknowledg- 
ments of the British Government 
for his zeal and constancy to us’ 
during the terrible days of the 
mutinies. The great rewards thus 
offered were, first, a restoration to 
the Nizam of certain territories 
which there could be little doubt 
belonged to him and not to us. 
The Resident told his Government 
that in so doing he ‘thought it 
clear they made no pecuniary sacri- 
fice. My greatest difficulty in this 
negotiation has been to counteract 
the impression in the Nizam’s mind 
that we were merely giving him 
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back what is his own.’ So much 
for the first of our munificent re- 
wards for fidelity. Secondly, the 
writing off the alleged debt with 
which the treaty of 1853 had ori- 
ginally begun. This debt, Lord 
Canning admitted in his letter to 
the Resident, 7th July 1860, did 
not need cancelment at all, having 
been liquidated by the excessive 
civil expenditure of past years being 
set off against it. But even apart 
from this there was no money what- 
ever owing by the Nizam to us. 
Colonel Davidson, the Resident, 
in a letter to the Government of 
India, October 12, 1860, after ad- 
mitting that the former treaty had 
been forced upon the Nizam ‘ with 
threats and objurgations,’ states 
that the son was as unwilling as his 
father had been to cede his pro- 
vinces in perpetuity, and that in 
fact our claim for forty-three lacs 
of rupees was altogether unjust. 
He points out that the British pay- 
ments on account of funds known 
as Abkaree funds of Secunderabad 
and Jaulnah had fallen into such 
arrears as to make, without interest, 
forty-one lacs, whereas the Nizam’s 
arrears in the matter of the contin- 
gent had been subjected to interest 
at the rate of six per cent. Thus 
the quittance of the debt was no 
quittance at all, the balance, even 
without the extra expenses of ad- 
ministration referred to by Lord 
Canning, being absolutely against 
us. Thirdly, we bestowed upon the 
Nizam the Zemindarate of Shola- 
pore. Now by the 17th article of 
the treaty of 1800 the Sholapore 
Zemindar is specially mentioned by 
name as a feudatory of the Nizam, 
and the services of the subsidiary 
force were specially pledged to 
check all rebellion on the part of 
the said Zemindar, and in coercing 
him if necessary to pay his tribute 
to the Nizam. If, therefore, the 
Zemindar had thrown off his al- 
legiance to the Nizam he had done 
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so solely by our laches, and we 
were merely restoring to the Nizam 
what we oughtneverto have allowed 
to separate itself from his domi- 
nions. 

So much for British acknowledg- 
ments of zeal and constancy ; lit- 
tle enough in themselves, as my 
readers would think, but in return 
for which the following sacrifices 
were required on the part of the 
Nizam. First, that he should cede 
in perpetuity to the British certain 
valuable territories on the river 
Godavery. Inthenext place, that the 
Nizam should relinquish his right 
to levy transit duties on goods 
passing up and down the river. 
Also, that the Nizam was to en- 
able the British Government to 
retain all the surplus between the 
expense of the administration of 
the Berars and the revenues, which 
the British Government were by 
the treaty of 1853 bound to hand 
over to him, by relinquishing its 
right to any accounts, past or future, 
of the revenue and expenditure of 
that province, and by agreeing that 
in future the British Government 
should have unlimited latitude of 
expenditure there. Besides this, 
that the Nizam should give up his 
Crown lands in Berar, which, being 
interspersed with those assigned in 
1853, caused inconvenience to the 
British Government. 

Little wonder is it that the Nizam 
did not receive with deep gratitude 
this proof of the acknowledgment of 
the British Government of his fidel- 
ity and constancy, but that, upon 
the contrary, he looked on it as a 
fresh addition to his former injuries. 
Of course the old tactics were ap- 
plied ; the Resident argued, cajoled, 
and at last, as usual, threatened. 
‘An unfriendly and angry feeling 
between the two Governments’ 
would be caused unless the Nizam 
yielded every point; the Nizam 
was begged ‘to take into his ear- 
nest and serious consideration the 
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Governor-General’s proposals ’— 
and so on, until the Nizam was 
forced to accept this magnificent 
proof of the gratitude and good 
faith of the British Government. 

Such is the history of the Berar 
question, and proof upon proof 
could be accumulated from the writ- 
ings of Anglo-Indian statesmen of 
the exactness and truth ofevery word 
of this narrative ; and any English 
reader can if he choose turn to the 
treaties, and read them by the light 
of the Blue-book of 1851 and of 
the published correspondence on 
the subject. 

The Berar question has now 
entered a new phase. Sir Salar 
Jung has, after twenty years of 
unremitting toil and care, com- 
pletely changed the state of Hyder- 
abad. Order and law are now 
thoroughly established ; agriculture 
and trade are flourishing ; a wealthy 
middle class, interested in the 
preservation of law and order, 
has sprung up; the revenues have 
greatly increased, while the bur- 
dens of the people have diminished. 
The change, in fact, is wonderful. 
All this has been accomplished at 
great risk to himself. He has in- 
curred the hatred of the turbulent 
portion of the population, whose 
outbreaks he has repressed, and 
this feeling of hostility has been 
greatly aggravated by his British 
sympathies. Had Hyderabad gone 
against us in the Mutiny it is ad- 
mitted that the flame would have 
spread over Southern and Western 
India. Sir Salar Jung kept down 
Hyderabad and saved India. He 
was to the south and west what Put- 
tiala was to the north. Had these 
two men gone against us India 
would have been, for the time, lost. 
Therefore the fanatical Mahometan 
population love not Sir Salar Jung. 
Could he, however, obtain the re- 
storation of the Berars he would so 
benefit his country that his way 
would for the future be plain and 
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easy ; and having received an offer 
of a loan, he opened the subject of 
the Berars. He was answered by 
a simple zon possumus. An old act 
of George III.—an act absolutely 
older than the treaty of 1800—was 
dragged to light, and this act for- 
bade British subjects lending money 
to Indian princes. But not only 
that, but a storm of indignation 
was poured upon his head; and the 
Resident absolutely went so far as 
to invite to breakfast a number of 
nobles notorious for their hostility 
to Sir Salar Jung—and who, for 
that reason, had not been invited 
to the Residency for some years— 
to express to them the extreme dis- 
pleasure of the British Government 
at Sir Salar Jung for moving in the 
Berar question, and to beg them 
to use their influence with him to 
induce him not to press the ques- 
tion. On any other subject this 
interference of the Resident would 
have led to the overthrow of Sir 
Salar Jung. The Hyderabad nobles, 
hostile as they were to his policy 
upon most points, were yet patriotic 
enough to side with him in this, and 
it is probable that Sir Salar Jung 
was never so popular in Hyderabad 
as he is at the present time. 

Such is the state of the Berar 
question as it now stands. The In- 
dian Government fall back upon 
the treaty of 1853, and say that the 
Nizam agreed thereby that the 
contingent should be kept up, and 
that we should hold the Berars 
as security for their pay. Sir 
Salar Jung’s argument is this. The 
treaty of 1853 was wrung from 
the Nizam at the sword’s point, 
and under a threat of invasion. 
At that time the Indian Govern- 
ment forced a faithful ally to sign 
a treaty which could only have 
been wrung from a beaten foe. 
The circumstances which rendered 
the Nizam a debtor to the Indian 
Government were, as admitted by 
all Indian authorities, circum- 
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stances for which the British, and 
the British alone, were responsible. 
They had, in defiance of the Ni- 
zam’s wishes, ruled his territory by 
means of their creatures ; they had, 
without the smallest right, under 
treaty or otherwise, imposed the 
maintenance of a force wholly use- 
less to the Nizam at an annual 
expense of nearly half a million. 
Then, taking advantage of the ruin 
caused by themselves, tle Indian 
Government forced this treaty at 
the point of the sword upon the 
Nizam. It is better, indeed, for a 
country to be a foe of England than 
a friend. None of the other States 
in India have to keep up a con- 
tingent ; why, then, should Hyder- 
abad be called upon to do so only 
because her forces once fought side 
by side with those of Britain? In 
the time of the Mutiny the Nizam 
proved his fidelity at the darkest 
hour, and his services were pro- 
nounced to have been priceless ; 
why should he alone of all the 
Indian princes be bound to pay a 
portion of the British army ?—for 
that is what it really comes to. 
Surely justice and gratitude alike 
demand that we should abandon 
the rights obtained by this treaty 
extorted ‘ by force and fraud.’ The 
Indian Government have but three 
answers to the demand of Sir Salar 
Jung: First, that we obtained our 
present s/atus by the treaty of 1853, 
and that we mean to keep it. 
Secondly, that it is a very valuable 
province, and to give it up would 
be to unsettle our financial balance. 
Thirdly, that we should not know 
what to do with all the civil ser- 
vants who, at magnificent salaries, 
are scattered over the Berars. 
These arguments are, after all, 
merely those of a person who, 
having fraudulently obtained large 
sums of money, should reply, upon 
being ordered to disgorge, ‘I can- 
not do that, for how could I keep 
up my carriage; how can I main- 
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tain my wife and family if you take 
all this money from me?” 

The retention of the Berars, be- 
sides being unfair and unprinci- 
pled as between ourselves and the 
Nizam, has the worst possible effect 
throughout India. It, more than 
anything else, unsettles the minds 
of the native chiefs, and causes 
them toloseall confidence in British 
faith and British justice. It shows 
them that when we choose we 
force destructive treaties at the 
sword’s point upon our most faith- 
ful allies, and that again, when we 
choose, we ignore all treaties, and 
govern simply by the law of 
might. 

If the home authorities insist 
upon holding fast to their rights 
under these ill-won treaties, Sir 
Salar Jung will then, it is believed, 
endeavour to obtain the repeal of 
the act of George III. which pre- 
vents him from borrowing money in 
England. This done, he would 
have no difficulty—for Hyderabad 
is rich in mineral resources as 
well as in agricultural produc- 
tion—in raising a sum of money 
sufficient, when invested in Govern- 
ment securities, to pay the expenses 
of the contingent for ever. The 
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pretext under which the Indian 
Government hold the Berars as 
security for the pay of the con- 
tingent would then be cut from 
under their feet, and they will have 
no shadow of an excuse for hold- 
ing to the possessions which they 
wrung from an ally under circum- 
stances of distress for which they 
alone are accountable. It cannot, 
however, come to this; for surely 
the facts have only to be known for 
the British public to insist that jus- 
tice, however tardy, should be done, 
that the Nizam should be at once 
released from the burden of a con- 
tingent which there is no shadow 
of reason for ever having been 
thrust upon him, and that the 
Berars, as a necessary accompani- 
ment, should be restored to him. 
The words of the Duke of Welling- 
ton when in India are well worthy 
of remembrance. ‘I would sacri- 
fice,’ he said, ‘every frontier in 
India ten times over in order to 
preserve our credit for scrupulous 
good faith. What is it which has 
brought us through so many diffi- 
culties both in war and peace? 
The British good faith, and nothing 
else.’ 
G. A. HENTY. 
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Or all despotisms respectable fol- 
lies are the most galling and expen- 
sive; yet, however you detest them, 
it is almost impossible to free your- 
self from their yoke. Heroic de- 
terminations to stand out against 
the prevailing rage may do very 
well for a time, but as soon as it 
obtains a certain momentum one 
is dragged into its fascinating and 
ruthless grip, and may count him- 
self lucky to escape without serious 
loss and inconvenience. I have 
been a victim, and speak from bitter 
experience. 

Everybody suffers in the same 
way more or less, but it is the lot 
of few to have had such a succes- 
sion of attacks as myself. Very few 
people exist who have not groaned 
under the tyranny of the fashions, 
eitherin their own person orthrough 
their family. You were quite com- 
fortable when you were nobody, 
and when you lived in a quiet street 
over your place of business, or in 
a house undistinguishable from all 
the others in the locality; but as 
soon as you became a little easy 
in your circumstances, and found 
yourself in a position, after years 
of hard work, to indulge in a month 
at the seaside, or a run over the 
Continent, or a trip to Scotland, 
and when your family began to 
grow up around you, and the circle 
of your friendship to widen and in- 
crease in importance,—you woke 
up suddenly to the fact that you 
were no longer your own master ; 
you had, in fact, become public 
property, and had to submit to the 
suggestions of everybody and the 
exactions of society. 

I used to stand at my shop door 
of an evening in my shirt-sleeves, 


when the shutters were up, and 
enjoy the luxuries of a churchwar- 
den and the previous day’s paper, 
got at half price, from an adjoining 
coffee-house ; but now I have been 
forced to set up a smoking-room 
in my villa residence, and provide 
the choicest brands of cigars for 
the delectation of my friends and 
those of my sons. I have a garden 
of course, and, by necessity, a gar- 
dener ; but I am under the control 
of that functionary, who is aided 
and abetted by my wife and daugh- 
ters. I had a snug sort of summer- 
house, where a pipe was permitted, 
but the space was wanted for a 
croquet lawn, and it was swept 
away. 

My wife was formerly in the habit 
of getting a new dress or bonnet 
when her old ones were worn out, 
and then a dressmaker came to the 
house and did her work thoroughly 
and cheaply. Now my wife and 
daughters patronise a fashionable 
West-end establishment, and, whe- 
ther they want them or not, must 
have new outfits with the quarterly 
change of fashion. The local cir- 
culating library, and an occasional 
visit to the play, once sufficed for 
all the outside luxuries; but now 
there are half a dozen first-class 
subscriptions to Mudie’s, and a box 
at every theatre on first nights, 
demanded by my dutiful children, 
beside winter-garden fellowships, 
skating-rink fees, and heaven knows 
what else. 

Now, why should this be? I am 
richer, abler to pay for them, in a 
sense ; but I don’t care for them, 
and don’t enjoy them. The sub- 
scriptions to Mudie’s library do me 
no good, for my wife, sons, and 
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daughters get the books, and it is 
almost needless to say none of them 
suit me. When I ask them to bring 
me a certain work, it is seldom to 
be had, according to their account, 
till I’m sick of waiting for it, and 
can’t enjoy it when it arrives. So- 
ciety demands all these conces- 
sions, it is said; but what business 
has society to dictate to me? No- 
thing gives me greater pleasure than 
to have my friends about me ; but 
whereas I used to invite my own 
cronies and neighbours to a quiet 
dinner and supper, my wife and 
family issue invitations to a horde 
of people I don’t know and don’t 
care for; and my dear old friends 
and myself are voted bores, and 
consigned to some out of the way 
corner to mope and yawn, and are 
not even allowed to do that in 
quiet. Again, why should prosperity 
entail this misery upon me? A 
sensible chat about politics, a well- 
played rubber, an enjoyable joke, 
are quite out of the question ; and 
then I am kept out of bed half the 
night by the scraping of cat-gut and 
the clatter of dancing. 

You may say I’m a misanthrope, 
a curmudgeon, a skinflint, an old 
fogy, or anything else you please ; 
but I believe I could spend my sur- 
plus income much more rationally 
and advantageously. Why don’t I? 
I simply can’t. Society won’t allow 
it, my wife won't hear of it, my fa- 
mily stand aghast at the very men- 
tion of such a thing. And yet, with 
all this yearly outlay of money, I 
am not enjoying the fruit of my 
hard-earned success. Everybody 
is in the same position, I am told. 
And pray, what good is that to me? 
Well, it is the penalty accompany- 
ing social advance. Then I almost 
wish I had never been called upon 
to pay income-tax on four figures. 
But that’s not all. At every turn 
there’s the parson, the district-visi- 
tor, the secretary of this, and the 
accredited agent of that, society 
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wheedling my wife or myself into 
giving subscriptions, which I am 
confident in my heart are malad- 
ministered or applied to purposes 
that will never warrant the money 
spent. Why doI give them? For 
the same reason that I do every 
other foolish thing—because every- 
body does it. Faugh! I’m sick of 
the whole system, and would break 
with it to-morrow ifthe chains were 
not of adamant. 

Yet all this I could put up with 
to oblige society, and to please my 
wife and family, if they would grant 
me a similar grace. I am willing 
to give them five days in the week 
if they would only grant me the 
remaining two—family quiet one 
night, and the company of people 
whom I love on the other. But 
this modern daughter of the leech 
demands a continual sacrifice of 
my personal wishes, and refuses to 
grant any wish of mine in return. 
Perhaps I get all my children round 
me on Christmas-day, or occasion- 
ally on Sunday; but to expect them 
to be at home one week evening is 
too monstrous a proposition to be 
entertained for a moment. Society 
needs them elsewhere, and I am 
driven to my club, or doomed to 
sit in loneliness by my deserted 
hearth. Society treats me, and 
everybody else in the same position, 
scurvily, and yet we are without 
remedy. Ifthe demands of society 
go on increasing in the ratio of the 
last dozen years, between now and 
1888 the probability is that I may 
be called upon to manage my affairs 
upon a public model, and prepare 
a balance-sheet for the benefit of 
those who honour me by placing 
my name on their visiting list. 

These are but preludes to the 
swelling anthem, however — bad 
enough as such, costly, but perhaps 
pleasurable to the young folks; and 
I can’t expect to be exempt from 
the prevailing epidemic, hard as I 
may feel it to be to submit. Times 
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have changed since I was young, 
and it would be cruel to force the 
likes and dislikes of my children, 
or make them dance to my old- 
fashioned piping, however sweet I 
may think it. I remember how I 
used to transgress the limit of ten 
P.M. at times, the furtive visits I 
made to the racecourse and the 
prize-ring, in my hot youth; the 
ill-disguised dislike I evinced to 
the reading of Pamela by a maiden 
aunt; the stolen interviews with 
the girl of my fancy; the longing 
to be free from the drudgery of 
fourteen hours behind the counter 
as a servant. All these restraints 
are trifling now, looked at through 
the vista of years, and they are even 
gilded in the region of the setting 
sun; but they remind me that I 
too was an innovator on the time- 
honoured customs of my fathers, 
though not perhaps to any such 
extent as my children are on mine. 
Indeed, the only thing capable of 
reconciling me in any degree to 
new-fangled notions is that the 
young people find delight in them. 

But there are some things which 
completely exasperate me, because 
they are useless in themselves, and 
an inevitable source of villany in 
people who would otherwise be 
moderately honest. I speak of 
those things which are purely luxu- 
ries—the playthings of a day—and 
in which there is no really intelli- 
gent interest. What sense is there, 
for example, in the love of what the 
French call dric-d-brac ? When my 
lads took to collecting postage- 
stamps, and worrying my life out, 
not only to keep every foreign en- 
velope, but to beg those received 
by all my friends, I saw the possi- 
bility that, by means of those co- 
loured bits of paper, they might be 
led to take an interest in the his- 
tory, government, literature, or re- 
ligion of the countries to which they 
referred, and I fooled them to the 
top of their bent. It is useless to 


say that nothing of the sort took 
place. They only engaged in the 
pursuit because some of their com- 
panions did so; and as soon as 
they had an approximately com- 
plete collection they were tired of 
the game, and threw away the toy 
from which the gloss had gone. 
They have grown older now, and 
are given to buying bundles of 
sticks of every size and shape, pipes 
of every material and make, and 
tobacco-pouches of the most atro- 
cious character. I have a well- 
stocked library ofdead men’s brains, 
but they might as well be wedges 
of lead. It would be considered 
infra dig. to read a work older than 
six months ; and to venture upon 
a remark regarding classic authors, 
is to bring down upon you an ava- 
lanche of weli-deserved sneers, at 
the expense ofthe ancients. Shake- 
speare is only bearable within the 
wall of the Lyceum, and the other, 
and almost equally remarkable, 
Elizabethans are not bearable any- 
where. None of the young people 
I meet ever heard of Chapman, or 
the Duchess of Newcastle, or Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, or the A/a 
of Feeling, or the magic glamour of 
Spenser. The youth of our circle 
know Ouida, Rhoda Broughton, 
the modern French novelist, and 
people of that calibre. Of them I 
hear more than enough, in a tawdry, 
vague, and altogether unintelligent 
style of criticism; but I look in 
vain for an appreciative acquaint- 
ance with any of them. And yet 
my children are of average intelli- 
gence, and, I suppose, of ordinary 
grasp of mind, as they are doubt- 
less fair samples of modern youth. 
When my daughters are not en- 
gaged on elaborate designs for 
church decoration on the highly 
ornate celebration of saints’ days or 
Church festivals, they are busy with 
garments for the poor of the parish, 
which will, when finished, be so 
grand that the poor will be afraid 
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to wear them; and when they are 
neither shopping, visiting, dancing, 
rinking, confessing, or skimming 
pseudo novels, the entire interest 
of which hinges upon crime or 
thinly-veiled wickedness, they are 
wondering what new folly they 
shall adopt, or how they can best 
coerce me into adopting the fash- 
ionable rage of some of their 
friends. ‘Then mother—silly body 
—aids and abets them; and it is 
through her that they mould me to 
their purposes. Lately all their 
friends have been smitten with 
china madness, or with the love of 
antique plate and jewelry. Now 
they know nothing of the real 
beauties or merits of either, and I am 
not more learned. There were real 
ancient cabinets to buy at ridicu- 
lously extravagant prices ; certain 
friends knew some one who was 
acquainted with somebody else, 
who could recommend me to a 
person who had a magnificent 
stock at a most reasonable price. 
When I went to a friend’s house 
the very first thing to be done was 
to see the last new adjunct to the 
cabinet, secured for a sum that 
would keep half a dozen poor 
families for as many years ; to ad- 
mire it, to go into ecstasies over 
it, and to declare that it was dirt 
cheap. And then they turned 
round upon me, and slyly remarked 
that they believed I had not yet 
set up a cabinet. In other houses 
I was shown masterpieces of the 
old painters, and had it dinned 
into my ears that Ruskin had said 
that that kind of luxury was pre- 
ferable to making an investment in 
stocks, and was told how many 
good things they could put in my 
way. But I know nothing more 
about the marks of genuineness in 
an old picture than of the identity 
of the Wandering Jew. That, how- 
ever, was no barrier. At other 
houses I was shown, as if they had 
been the fabled million pound bank- 
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note, precious original autographs 
worth ten guineas a word, and 
urged to get hold of a few as they 
would certainly soon quadruple in 
value. To all this, and much more, 
I listened at first with a half-amused 
air; but since then I have been 
made feel like a barbarian in the 
company of such highly-cultivated 
taste; my days have been made 
wearinesses and my nights rendered 
troublous because of my obstinacy. 
An unlooked-for event happened, 
however, which put further opposi- 
tion out of the question. I had 
only been able to hold my ground 
on the score of poverty, when a 
distant relation died and left me 
his money and the nucleus of a 
cabinet of fashionable curiosities, 
which he had kept simply because 
they were heirlooms. 

To please my wife and daugh- 
ters I set up this precious museum 
in a room specially emptied for the 
purpose ; but what was my shame 
and astonishment on finding—my 
family having vaunted their new 
possession—when I came to show 
my store, that the whole collection 
was absurd and valueless. I was 
told again and again that my best 
plan was to call in a respectable 
merchant, dispose of it for what I 
could get, and put myself under 
his guidance to replenish my empty 
cases. In a moment of weakness 
—the thumbscrew having been pre- 
viously applied almost to extremity 
—I consented, and was hurried 
into an expense which made a con- 
siderable breach in my newly-ac- 
quired fortune. Being in, I was 
determined to be outdone by none, 
and for weeks spent my time in 
old curiosity shops, besides being 
pestered by a thousand rapacious 
vendors who, hearing of my newly- 
assumed penchant, swept down 
upon me in clouds. I got the 
fashionable brands of earthenware 
and china, cracked, discoloured, 
ugly, and perfectly useless. I 
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covered my walls with genuine 
masterpieces ; had statuettes in 
every corner ; clocks on every man- 
telpiece ; and nick-knacks strewed 
everywhere. Large portfolios full 
of proof prints, carefully bound 
volumes stuffed with autograph 
letters, and pages of manuscripts 
without interest, except that they 
had been written by men who had 
seldom put pen to paper, or who 
had gained notoriety by doing little 
else. And when I thought I had 
done my duty, I rested and sur- 
veyed my acquisitions with pardon- 
able pride. All these inestimable 
treasures had been got in a hurry, 
most of them upon the recom- 
mendation of friends, who were of 
course loud and extravagant in 
their admiration ; and all, I had 
the satisfaction of knowing, had 
been recommended as unique. 

A few days ago an old friend— 
one who had dedicated his life to 
these things—came to town and 
called upon me. I thought it would 
be a good chance of getting an in- 
dependent and trustworthy opinion, 
and at the same time of spending a 
quiet afternoon. I persuaded him 
to go home with me, and at heart 
was proud of the sight that would 
astonish him. We had a pleasant 
chat about old friends and old 
times on the way down, and he 
told me that he had come to at- 
tend a very important sale of curi- 
osities. This was my opportunity, 
and I began to reveal the fact that, 
latterly, I had set up a museum. 
He was somewhat surprised at first, 
and asked why I hadn’t given him 
a chance of helping me; but he 
soon remembered that I had not 
seen him for long years, and did 
not know his address; and the 
rest of the journey was monopolised 
by his rapturous talk of the delights 
of the true connoisseur. When he 
had paid his respects to my wife 
and such of my family as happened 
to be at home, he was all eagerness 


to see my treasures—that, in his 
opinion, was the first thing to be 
done. 

I swept my arm grandly round 
the room, and said we would begin 
where we were. He examined 
everything minutely, but expressed 
no surprise. Never mind, thought 
I, this is the mere vestibule, and 
immediately began to make ex- 
cuses. I took him through room 
after room with much the same 
result, and at last came to the 
sanctum, 1 confess I was disap- 
pointed, but I took refuge in the 
fact that the real student never be- 
trayed extravagant pleasure, or that 
very likely he was reserving his 
judgment for an elaborate summing 
up of the whole. I turned the key 
of the mystical door and led him 
into the costly museum, paraded 
before him all my choicest rarities, 
urged upon him what I had been 
led to conclude were their virtues, 
and when the last case had been 
exhausted waited triumphantly for 
his verdict. Astonishment, shame, 
sorrow, regret, remorse, and anger 
took possession of me as his polite, 
considerate, but yet firm and 
friendly disparagement became 
clear to me, and when he had con- 
demned nine-tenths of my dearly 
bought treasures I could not help 
bursting into a laugh, and gaily 
closing the painful scene by the 
remark, Serve me right for allow- 
ing myself to be fooled in my old 
age by a pack of noodles. 

Next day I attended the sale with 
my friend, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing several of the articles— 
nearly the whole of them in fact— 
which I had inherited knocked 
down to persons who knew what 
they were buying at twenty times 
the amount for which I had parted 
with them. Before leaving the sale- 
room I requested the auctioneer to 
come down and remove my entire 
treasure for disposal to the best of 
his ability. He came down, and, 
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amid the tears and sorrow of my _ try another person whom he named. 
family, looked over my curiosities. I did so; disposed of them at a 
Then he quietly broke the intelli- loss of about three hundred per 
gence that he was afraid they were cent. I cured myself, and I hope 
not suitable for his class of cus- my family, at least of that fashion- 
tomers, but recommended me to able folly. 





AN OLD MAID’S MITE. 


‘I’m o’er young to marry yet,’ 
Chants Ethel, with a tender glee. 
‘I’m o’er young to marry yet; 
Alas! it is not so with me. 





Fruits gather sweetness hanging long, 
The young dawn into morning breaks, 

But maidens win scant charm from age— 
Time steals, nor reparation makes. 


The rounded lines of yesterday 
Soon stiffen into line of poker, 
And hues of pink and white decay 
Into ‘ Old Masters’’ brown and ochre. 


The notes which once the nightingale 
Might borrow, nor disdain the loan, 
Grow harsh as the untuneful tale 
The raven utters to his crone. 





Those frolic pranks that symbolled well 
The merry heart which pulsed unseen, 

Would now become us, as when Nell 
Capers rheumatic on the green. 


The oil of joy upon the brow, 
The wine of gladness in the heart, 
The milk of loving-kindness, now 
Are rancid, curdled, bitter, tart. 


Then marry while you may, my dears ; 

Starve not true love by love of pelf, 
Lest your young hearts grow fossilised, 
And you, like me, adorn the shelf. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


SETH DUMBRICK MAKES A BARGAIN 
WITH THE LOVELY LAD, 


Tuus, after having unconsciously 
passed through peril and danger, 
the heroine of this story may be 
said to have found a place in the 
world. Lowly indeed was her home 
—as low as a grave; but as from 
the grave, where the lifeless clay 
rots and moulders, the spirit rises 
to purer space, so doubtless will 
the Duchess of Rosemary Lane 
find means to rise, in her mortal 
state, to a higher rung in the ladder 
of life than the humble cellar of 
Seth Dumbrick. At present she is 
helpless, dependent on strangers 
for food and shelter—thrown into 
the arms of charity (not, hap- 
pily for her, cold as charity ge- 
nerally is), and saved from early 
suffering by the cunning and devo- 
tion of a child but two or three 
years older than herself. 

Eccentric characters are always 
notabilities in poor neighbour- 
hoods, and Seth Dumbrick was not 
an exception to the rule. The 
accounts related by the children of 
the feast given by him in our 
heroine’s honour were listened to 
with credulous admiration by the 
grown-up residents of Rosemary 
Lane. Their organs of wonder 
were sensibly tickled by the not- 
over-veracious chronicles, in which 
the youthful imagination was drawn 
upon with skilful effect. Had the 
exaggerated accounts been even 
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more exaggerated than they were, 
they would have been readily ac- 
cepted, for ignorance is always 
ready to extend its faith to the 
marvellous and unknown. 

From this evening Seth’s fame 
increased, and that of the Duchess 
of Rosemary Lane was firmly es- 
tablished. The gossips were firmly 
convinced that a thrilling mystery 
was connected with the child’s birth 
and her introduction into Rosemary 
Lane, and artful plots and schemes 
were devised to wring it from Seth 
Dumbrick—without avail ; for the 
sufficient reason, which he set forth 
and they utterly discredited, that 
he himself was ignorant of the 
child’s antecedents. But although 
it was in the highest degree tan- 
talising not to be made participa- 
tors in so interesting a mystery, it 
was something to be associated 
with it, and to have it moving 
amongst them. To have thrown 
discredit upon it would have robbed 
it of much of its attractiveness, and 
thus the child’s claim to the title of 
Duchess was willingly admitted. 
It conferred distinction upon the 
neighbourhood, and, apart from 
that consideration, it was pretty 
and fantastic, and took the fancy 
of the humble folk. Her position 
as the aristocratic head of Rose- 
mary Lane being, therefore, indis- 
putably recognised, the Duchess at 
once assumed her proper position 
in society. 

She held her court in the narrow 
byways and thoroughfares of the 
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district, and no monarch ever had 
a more devoted and admiring fol- 
lowing. All the children in and 
about Rosemary Lane walked in 
her train, and wherever she sat and 
made her throne, in mud-gutter or 
on window-sill, she was surrounded 
by flatterers, aping their betters in 
a short-sighted, wrong-headed fash- 
ion ; for from this little queen of 
the humble streets, nothing was to 
be gained but smiles and thanks. 
Which renders apparent the fact 
that, although, as has been demon- 
strated, these children were to some 
extent worldly, they were not yet 
sufficiently wise to know that the 
heart is a good-enough mint in its 
way, but that its coinage is scarcely 
available for material uses. 

It was by her beauty, and the 
pride which her worshipper, Sally 
Chandler, took in her, that her 
position was chiefly maintained. 
Sally was scarcely ever seen with a 
clean face ; the Duchess of Rose- 
mary Lane was scarcely ever seen 
with a dirty one. Sally was never 
without rents in her clothes and 
holes in her stockings ; the Duchess 
was invariably a picture of neatness. 
Sally’s hair hung always in wild 
disorder about her thin, sallow 
face; the Duchess’s was always 
carefully combed and smoothed. 
‘A duchess!’ exclaimed many a 
woman ; ‘upon my word, she looks 
like one? In two or three con- 
spicuous points she was so far 
above hercontemporaries that those 
alone would have raised her to a 
position ofimportance among them. 
One relates to her hands, another 
to her feet. It was the fashion 
with many of the youngsters to 
bite their nails; she never did. 
Her little plump fingers were gener- 
ally white and clean, and her nails 
were seldom, if ever, in mourning. 
And Seth Dumbrick took care of 
her feet. It became his whim to 
make for his new charge the pret- 
tiest boots and shoes, which were 
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at once the envy and admiration 
of her playmates, and constant at- 
tention being called to her superi- 
ority in these matters, she grew 
proud of herself because of them, 
and doubtless in her child-mind 
gave herself full and sole credit 
for their possession. She received 
all the court paid to her, all the 
flatteries of her worshippers, all 
the adoration which Sally poured 
upon her, with queenly composure. 
There are natures which yearn for 
love, and are unhappy without it, 
and yet which bestow but little; 
there are others with a wondrous 
capacity for bestowing love, and 
whose sweetest pleasure it is to 
lavish affection on an endeared 
object. Such a nature as the latter 
Sally possessed, and it had found 
its idol. 

But had not the Duchess of 
Rosemary Lane been distinguished 
and made conspicuous by circum- 
stances apart from and not de- 
pendent upon herself, she would 
have claimed attention from cer- 
tain qualities peculiarly her own. 
In conjunction with her beauty, 
she had, when she was puzzled or 
pleased, quaint tricks of expression 
indescribably winning, and when no 
actual passion or emotion lighted 
up her features and they were in 
repose, she looked so sweet and 
pure that all hearts were instinct- 
ively attracted towards her. 

Herein lies matter worthy of 
brief comment. Place by the road- 
side two girl-children of the same 
age and station in life. One is 
pale, deformed, ill-featured, repul- 
sive ; the other is bright-eyed, ruddy- 
cheeked, well-formed, handsome. 
This fortunate creature-receives all 
the sympathetic admiration of the 
passers-by; they pat her on the 
head, pinch her cheek, give her 
cakes and sweet words: while the 
unfortunate one stands miserably 
by, not only neglected, but shunned 
—stands, biting her nails, with dark 
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thoughts brooding in her mind. 
Which of these two more demands 
kindness, has the greater right to it, 
more needs it, more yearns for it ? 
The one is a flower growing in 
rich earth, with the sun shining on 
it, with the dew glistening on its 
leaves ; the other is a weed growing 
in barren soil, and thirsting for the 
refreshing showers which never 
descend to bless it. Yet to the 
cold and philosophic mind it may 
be a matter for doubt which is the 
more fortunate of the two. Beauty 
is ofttimes a dangerous possession. 

Seth Dumbrick, when he adopted 
the girls, had done so with a full 
intention to perform his duty by 
them. He was prepared for diffi- 
culties which—having had no ex- 
perience of children—it was not 
in his power to define; but he 
placed great trust in Sally, and was 
in no wise daunted by the respon- 
sibility he had taken upon himself. 
There was more than one difficulty, 
however, for which he was utterly 
unprepared, and the first of these 
presented itself in the person of 
Mrs. Chandler’s ‘lovely lad’ Ned. 

Upon his mother’s departure to 
her new sphere of duties, this es- 
timable young gentleman found 
himself without a home ; whereupon 
he began, after the usual custom 
with such natures, to repine bit- 
terly at fate because of his unfor- 
tunate lot. But fate is an insen- 
sible antagonist, and, repine at it 
as you will, you cannot make it 
feel. Ned Chandler cast about for 
some more vulnerable foe, and by 
a curious process of reasoning se- 
lected Seth Dumbrick. It would 
be difficult, and too tedious, to 
minutely describe the process which 
caused him to regard Seth Dum- 
brick in the light of an enemy. It 
will be sufficient for the purpose to 
state that both his sister Sally and 
the Duchess of Rosemary Lane 
played important parts in the belief, 
and that it led him to the opinion 


that, in adopting them, Seth Dum- 
brick had inflicted a distinct injury 
upon him, With this injury rankling 
in his mind, he, some three months 
after his mother’s departure, pre- 
sented himself at Seth Dumbrick’s 
stall. He had done so before, but 
with a sufficient knowledge of Ned 
Chandler’s character, derived partly 
from Sally’s words and partly from 
his own observation, Seth had de- 
clined to converse with him, and 
had treated him with studied cold- 
ness and disdain—which deepened 
the injury under which Ned Chand- 
ler suffered. On this occasion Seth 
Dumbrick was not the first to 
speak. He saw that Ned Chandler 
was not sober, and he had no desire 
to quarrel with him. 

‘Well, you Dumbrick !’ exclaim- 
ed Ned. 

Seth Dumbrick merely smiled ; 
the most irritating answer he could 
have made. 

‘You Dumbrick, do you hear?’ 
demanded Ned. 

‘Oh, yes, I hear,’ quietly replied 
Seth. ‘What do you want? 

‘ My sister.’ 

‘Sally!’ called Seth Dumbrick. 
‘ Here’s your brother wants to see 
you.’ 

Sally came up from the cellar, 
accompanied by the Duchess. 
They stood by Seth’s side, who pro- 
ceeded with his work in silence. 
Ned Chandler was thus taken at a 
disadvantage. His business was to 
pick a quarrel with Seth Dumbrick, 
and he could find nothing particu- 
lar to say to Sally, who gazed at 
him with fear and aversion. He 
gave her a wrathful look in return, 
and made as though he would 
clutch her. Seth, an attentive ob- 
server of every look and move- 
ment, interposed his arm. 

‘What's that for?’ cried Ned 
Chandler, fancying that he saw his 
opportunity. 

Seth Dumbrick looked at his 
bare arm contemplatively, asthough 
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that was the subject upon which 
Ned Chandler desired information. 
His shirt-sleeves were tucked up to 
his shoulders, and his muscles made 
no mean display. 

‘What’s that for?’ he echoed, 
holding out his arm, and straighten- 
ing it, so that his clenched fist al- 
most touched the young man’s face. 

Ned Chandler started back with 
an exclamation of alarm; he was 
not a brave man. 

‘Are you going to hit me?’ he 
cried. 

‘No,’ said Seth Dumbrick ; 
‘there’s no call to hit you, I take 
it. I thought you asked what my 
arm was for. Well, it’s for work. 
Yours is for play, I suppose. But 
as my arm Aas come in to the con- 
versation, let me tell you that it’s 
an arm as can take its own part. 
It’s done it in its time, though it’s 
many a year ago since it struck 
anything more sensible than lea- 
ther.’ 

The hint was too plain to be 
mistaken. Ned Chandler turned 
to Sally. 

‘Sally,’ he whined, ‘ haven’t you 
got nothing to say to your poor 
brother ?” 

Sally considered for a moment, 
and made up her mind once and 
for all, if the tone in which she 
spoke could be taken as an indica- 
tion. 

‘ No,’ she said, ‘I ain't got no- 
think to say, and I don’t want to 
have nothink to do with you.’ 

* By which,’ added Seth Dum- 
brick, as a strong indorsement, ‘ 7 
should understand, if I was in your 
place, that my room would be bet- 
ter than my company.’ 

‘You little viper! exclaimed 
Ned Chandler wrathfully, address- 
ing his sister, and would have con- 
tinued but that Seth interrupted 
him with, 

‘Stop, stop; this young lady’s 
under my protection. Ifshe doesn't 
want to say anything to you, you 
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sha’n’t make her. Go down, Sally, 
if you don’t care to stop.’ 

Sally, glad to escape, was about 
to obey, when the Duchess, who 
had not moved from Sally’s side 
during the conversation, plucked 
Seth Dumbrick’s shirt-sleeve. Seth 
peered inquisitively at her. 

‘Don’t hurt him,’ lisped the 
child. 

A gleam of satisfaction came in- 
to Ned Chandler’s eyes. 

‘No, no, Duchess,’ said Seth 
good-humouredly, ‘I'll not hurt 
him. Nobody wants to do any- 
thing to him one way or another. 
Go down with Sally.’ 

But before the Duchess obeyed, 
she held out her hand to Ned. 

* Good-bye,’ she said. 

Ned seized her hand, and kissed 
it. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said, with a tri- 
umphant glance at Seth ; ‘ there’s 
one at all events as has got a heart 
in her bosom.’ 

The whining tone in which he 
spoke was so distasteful to Seth 
Dumbrick that he averted his eyes 
from the lovely lad, and presently, 
when he looked up, he saw that he 
was alone. At the same time he 
observed that a pair of boots which 
he had newly mended was missing. 
For a moment he thought of pur- 
suing the thief, but he relinquished 
his intention, and continued his 
work, with a frown on his face. 

‘ Sally,’ he said, that night, when 
the shutters were up, ‘ that brother 
of yours is a bad lot.’ 

Sally nodded an emphatic as- 
sent. 

* You're not over-fond of him.’ 

‘I’ve got nothink to be fond on 
him for,’ was Sally’s rejoitider. ‘ But 
mother she jist worships him, she 
does.’ 

‘It would make her sorry to hear 
that he’d got into any new trouble 
—eh, Sally ? 

‘It'd jist worrit the life out of her 
—and I'd be sorry, too.’ 
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‘Seen Pharer lately?” 

‘No, daddy,’ replied Sally nerv- 
ously. 

‘Pharer never said anything to 
you about your brother, did he ?” 

‘No, daddy Dumbrick, never.’ 

‘Hm!’ proceeded Seth, getting 
down the Bible from which he was 
teaching Sally to read ; ‘if Pharer 
was to come to you in a trance, 
and was to tell you that Ned Chand- 
ler was going away, and was never 
coming back again, I should say 
that, as a spirit, he’d beat Joanna’s 
into fits; and if it come true— 
which it'd be sure to, if Pharer said 
as much—eh ?” 

‘Oh, yes,’ cried Sally; ‘sure to 
—sure to!’ 

‘And if it come true,’ con- 
cluded Seth thoughtfully, ‘it'd be 
as welcome to me as the best 
week’s work I’ve ever done in my 
life.’ 

But Sally was too shrewd to risk 
her reputation upon chance, and 
with reference to this subject she 
did not introduce Pharaoh into the 
conversation for many weeks. 
During this interval, the Duchess 
behaved herselfin a manner which 
occasioned her guardian and Sally 
much anxiety. Sally, running home 
one day, after having been out with 
the Duchess for two or three hours, 
rushed down the cellar, and up 
again, in terror and distress. 

‘Oh, oh ” she cried, beating her 
hands together. ‘The Duchess! 
The Duchess ? 

‘What about her?’ cried Seth, 
starting up in alarm. 

‘She’s lost—she’s lost ! she’s been 
kidnapped by the gipsies! I can’t 
find her nowhere.’ 

Seth ran at once into the streets, 
and Sally ran after him, with the 
tears running down her dirty face ; 
but although they hunted high and 
low, and inquired at the police-sta- 
tion for a lost child, they could 
discover no trace of the Duchess. 
In a very despondent frame of 
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mind, Seth retraced his steps to his 
stall, Sally walking heart-broken by 
his side. 

‘It’s as bad,’ he murmured rue- 
fully, ‘as being a father in reality. 
I couldn’t feel it more if I was her 
father. Sally, if the Duchess is 
lost, and we can’t find her, we'll 
emigrate.’ 

This offered no consolation to 
Sally, whosetears flowed more freely 
at the melancholy tone in which 
Seth spoke. 

‘ There’s never any gipsies about 
this neighbourhood,’ continued 
Seth, more gloomily; ‘it’s some- 
body as has taken a fancy to the 
little one—being so pretty—that’s 
stolen her. But I'll spend every 
penny I've got—it ain’t much, Sal 
—to find her.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ whispered Sally, with 
her heart palpitating wildly, ‘ per- 
haps she’s drownded.’ 

Which, in the case of death by 
accident or premeditation, was the 
fashionable mode in the surround- 
ing locality. 

The suggestion madeSeth shiver, 
and he and Sally proceeded home 
in silence. 

‘I’ll work no more to-day,’ he 
said, when he reached his stall ; 
‘I'll not sleep to-night without find- 
ing her, ifshe zs to be found. Here, 
take these things down-stairs.’ 

But as with feverish haste he 
gathered together his tools, he heard 
Sally, who by that time had entered 
the cellar, scream loudly and vio- 
lently. 

‘Save my soul!’ he exclaimed, 
as he scrambled down the stairs ; 
‘that’s to say, if I’ve got a soul to 
be saved,—what’s the matter now ?’ 

He was not long in doubt. Sit- 
ting very contentedly on the ground, 
with two half-eaten applesand some 
very sticky sweetstuff in her lap, was 
the cause of all their anxiety, and 
Sally was crying and laughing over 
her. The Duchess’s face and mouth 
were smeared with sweet particles, 
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and she bore the surfeited appear- 
ance of having much indulged. She 
laughed at Seth as he entered, and 
would have clapped her hands but 
that they held portions of the ban- 
quet of which she had been so freely 
partaking. Seth heaved a great 
sigh of relief. Already had he 
learned to love the child very 
deeply. When love, after a life 
which has been barren of it, comes 
for the first time to a man as old 
as Seth—whether it be love fora 
child or for a woman—it is strong 
and abiding. Seth’s heart, which 
was as heavy as lead, grew as light 
as the proverbial feather, and a glad 
smile came to his lips. 

‘You little runaway! you little 
truant !’ he said, lifting the Duchess 
to his lap, and kissing her sticky 
lips ; ‘ where have you been hiding 
yourself ?” 

It would have been hard to tell 
which of the three was the most 
delighted—he, or Sally, or the 
Duchess of Rosemary Lane. They 
all laughed and crowed together. 
Presently Seth comported himself 
more gravely. 

‘Come, my beauty,’ he said in a 
serious tone, ‘where have you been 
hiding ?” 

The Duchess became as grave 
and serious as her interrogator. 

‘I mustn’t tell,’ she answered. 

‘Ah, but you must,’ persisted 
Seth ; ‘we want to know, so that 
the next time it happens we may 
be able to find you.’ 

‘No, no,’ laughingly crowed the 
child; ‘I mustn’t tell—I mustn’t 
tell.’ 

And that was all they could ex- 
tract from her, with all their ques- 
tioning and coaxing. Where had 
she been to? She mustn’t tell. 
Who had given her the fruit and 
sweets? She mustn’t tell. The only 
satisfaction they obtained from her 
was upon their asking if she had 
been told not to tell, and she 
answered, with a sly laugh, Yes. 
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With this they were fain to rest 
content. 

But when she was abed and a- 
sleep, Seth and Sally interchanged 
a grave confidence, to the effect 
that the Duchess must be carefully 
looked after. Sally needed no 
prompting. She had fully made up 
her mind to watch her precious 
charge with increased care and 
vigilance. Sharp as she was, how- 
ever, the Duchess outwitted her. 
Within a week she was missing 
again. But Sally was more fortu- 
nate in her inquiries on this occa- 
sion. Meeting Betsy Newbiggin, 
she purchased from that industrious 
trader, for five pins and a farthing, 
the information that the Duchess 
of Rosemary Lane and Sally’s 
brother were seen walking along 
hand-in-hand a quarter of an hour 
ago, in the direction of Ned Chand- 
ler’s lodging. Sally knew where 
her brother lived, and she ran 
swiftly to the place. The room 
occupied by her brother was at the 
top of the house; and when Sally 
reached the landing, she found the 
door closed upon her. Peeping 
through the keyhole, she saw the 
Duchess sitting on the bed, and 
Ned Chandler sitting by her feed- 
ing her with sweetstuff. Sally was 
too frightened to go in; she knew 
the disposition of her brother, and 
she was fearful of driving him to 
the extreme measure of running 
away altogether with the Duchess 
—for that dreaded contingency was 
in her mind. With an intense con- 
centration of her sense of hearing, 
Sally managed to hear what passed 
between the child and the man. It 
was simple enough, and consisted 
chiefly of repetitions of the lovely 
lad’s misfortunes, of his hard fate, 
and of the cruel way in which 
people oppressed him, to all of 
which the Duchess listened with 
an air of apathetic acquiescence. 
Something else also he said. He 
hated Seth Dumbrick; he hated 
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Sally; he hated everything. When 
Sally heard his expressions of un- 
meaning hatred towards herself and 
her protector, she listened in an 
agony of agitation for some vindi- 
cation from the Duchess: none 
reached her ears ; but upon placing 
her eye to the keyhole, it brought 
a sweet sense of satisfaction to her 
to observe that a mournful expres- 
sion was clouding the child’s bright 
face. 

‘ But never mind them,’ said Ned 
Chandler ; ‘youlove me, don’t you?” 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied the Duchess ; 
*I love you.’ 

‘And I love you. Kiss me, 
Duchess) There won’t be many 
prettier faces than yours when you 
grow up, and I'll love you more 
then than I do now. And you will 
love me more, won’t you ?” 

‘Yes, if you give me apples and 
sweetsiuff. I love them.’ 

‘You shall have everything you 
ask for, Duchess ; mind that—every- 
thing. I’m not rich now, but I 
shall be then ; and you shall have 
carriages and horses / 

‘Yes, yes,’ cried the Duchess, 
clapping her hands ; ‘I'll love you 
—I'll love you!’ 

* And when you are old enough, 
you will be my little wife ? 

‘Yes, yes, I will.’ 

‘So we'll kiss on it, and it’s a 
bargain.’ 

After the embrace, a movement 
on the part of her brother, which 
indicated that he was about to leave 
the room, caused Sally to beat a 
rapid retreat down-stairs, where, 
in the street, she waited for the 
Duchess to come out. The child 
came, holding Ned Chandler by 
the hand, and Sally followed them 
unobserved until her brother left 
the Duchess with some playmates. 
Sally did not acquaint Seth Dum- 
brick with her discovery ; but she, 
within an hour, introduced the sub- 
ject in a manner familiar to them 
both. 
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‘I want to tell you. Daddy 
Dumbrick, Pharer come agin.’ 

‘I thought he would, Sal. Pha- 
rer’s rising as a spirit. Get straight 
to what he said.’ 

‘ He said, said Pharer, the Duch- 
ess has been playing truant.’ 

‘ Wide-awake old king! Go on, 
Sal.’ 

* But ’tain’t her fault, said Pharer ; 
she’s been seducted away.’ 

‘She’s been what ?” 

*Seducted away. Now, said Pha 
rer, you'll miss her agin soon,’ 

‘When ?” 

‘Pharer didn’t say. You'll miss 
her agin soon, he said. There’s 
somebody as is fond on her, and 
as hates you and daddy Dumbrick 
and everybody but the Duchess. 
So look out.’ 

‘We will. 
Sal.’ 

*No. Said Pharer, the next time 
you miss her, tell daddy Dumbrick 
to go to No. 8 Lemon Street, to 
the top of the house on the third- 
floor, and there he’ll find her.’ 

Seth stared at Sally. ‘ That’s 
all?” 

‘ That’s all.’ 

‘Did Pharer say who lives there?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘And,’ said Seth, placing hishand 
kindly on Sally’s head, ‘ you don’t 
want to tell?’ 

‘No; for if anythink happened 
to him through me, mother would 
never, never speak to me agin.’ 

‘ All right, Sal. I can guess what 
you don’t want to tell. The next 
time you can’t find the Duchess, 
you come to me; I'll soon settle 
matters.’ 

The opportunity occurred very 
soon, and was brought about pro- 
bably by Sally, who relaxed her 
watch so that Seth could make 
the discovery for himself. Taking 
Sally with him, Seth proceeded to 
the house, and found Ned Chand- 
ler entertaining the child, to whom 
he had taken so strange a liking. 


That wasn’t all, 
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He was charming the Duchess’s 
soul with his tin whistle ; and Seth, 
pausing on the stairs, listened in 
wonder to the melodious sounds 
produced by the drunken vagrant. 
He was ignorant of Ned Chandler’s 
accomplishments in the musical 
way,'and was only made acquainted 
with Ned’s possession of so rare a 
talent by Sally exclaiming, 

‘There he is!’ 

‘That’s never your brother, Sal,’ 
observed Seth. 

‘Yes, it is; that’s how he lives. 
Don’t he play beautifully ? 

Seth, without replying, entered 
the room, and opened the battle 
at once. 

‘Take her home,’ he said, pass- 
ing the Duchess to Sally; ‘ your 
brother and I are going to talk a 
bit. Don’t be afraid, Sal; we 
sha’n’t fight—at least I sha’n’t, and 
I don’t think he’s got pluck enough. 
Now,’ he continued, when the chil- 
dren were gone, ‘let’s make short 
work of this. What do you mean 
by tricking my child away day after 
day in this fashion ?’ 

‘Your child! sneered Ned. 
‘She’s as much mine as yours; I 
love her as much.’ 

‘Tl not question that. If you 
love her for her good, it’s a bit 
of light in you that I ain’t sorry 
to see. But the child’s mine, so 
far as a poor little castaway who's 
been thrown on the world in the 
way she’s been can be said to be 
anybody’s. And I mean to keep 
her, and to put a stop to any non- 
sense on your part. Understand 
that.’ 

‘I’m not good enough for the 
little beauty, I shouldn’t wonder to 
hear you say. Perhaps you can 
prove that you're better company 
than me.’ 

‘Ican. In the first place, you 
are a drunken sot, which I am not. 
Stop. Keep your passion in for a 
minute, and then boil over if you 
like, and think it wise. In the se- 
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cond place, you are a thief, which 
I am not.’ 

‘And in no place at all,’ cried 
Ned Chandler, both fearful and 
furious, ‘you are a liar, which I 
am not.’ 

‘I can prove what I say, and 
will, to the magistrates, if you want 
me to. When you came to my stall 
a little while ago you stole a pair 
of boots.’ 

‘That’s well trumped up. To 
be true, you must have found it 
out at the time. It’s not a good 
move of yours.’ 

‘I did find it out at the time; 
and I went two days afterwards to 
the pawnbroker’s where you pledged 
them, and made certain. The 
pawnbroker ’Il swear to you; I'll 
swear to the boots. It’s a Botany 
Bay job, as clear as sunlight. 
You're fiddling with your fingers 
in your waistcoat-pocket. You’ve 
got the ticket there. What do you 
say to that now, for a move?” 

‘Why,’ stammered Ned, growing 
very white about the lips ; he saw 
that Seth Dumbrick had him in his 
power, ‘can’t a man buy a pawn- 
ticket, and—and : 

‘It will be best for me todo the 
talking, Ned Chandler. I stall get 
along better than you. The reason 
that I didn’t come straight after 
you at the time was that I thought 
of the mother, who loves you. 
That’s why I spared you then ; for 
your mother’s sake, not for your 
own. I suspect it’s out of spite 
against me that you are trying to 
trick the little Duchess from me 
and Sally ; 

‘No,’ interrupted Ned Chandler, 
the colour coming into his face 
again ; ‘it’s chiefly out of love for 
her. Look here,’ he cried, burst- 
ing into tears, ‘I can’t tell you 
what it is that makes me so fond 
of her, but I’m a different man 
when she’s with me than when she’s 
not. I’ve spent my last penny on 
her this very day, and I don’t know 
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what to do for a drink. She’s got 
a face like an angel, and—and F 

But his voice trailed off here, 
and he paused, as much amazed 
himself at his involuntary outburst 
as was Seth Dumbrick, who had 
listened to it without interrup- 
tion. 

‘You're not the only man,’ said 
Seth, after a pause, ‘ who’s got that 
sort of feeling towards the child. 
Now, mind. I’m speaking to you 
calm and reasonable, first for your 
mother’s sake, next for Sally’s; I’m 
old enough to be your father, and 
it’s for their sakes, not for your 
own, that I tell you you're on the 
wrong track. You go on drinking 
for another two or three years as 
you've been doing the last two or 
three, and if I’m any judge of ap- 
pearances, you'll wake up one fine 
morning, and find yourself in a 
madhouse—which wouldn’t matter 
a bit, so long as your mother didn’t 
know, for you’re nothing as you 
are but a lump o’ mischief. Well, 
I love that child in a way that 
makes me surprised at myself, and 
I mean to stand by her through 
life, and I don’t mean to see her 
wronged. I ain’t given to senti- 
ment, and I ain't given to passion ; 
but what I say I mean. That 
child’s wound her way into my 
heart, and there she is, and there 
she’ll be as long as I live. That’s 
how it is, you see, and my voice 
ain’t very loud in the saying of it. 
Well, feeling like that towards her, 
it ain’t likely that I’m going to let 
you step in between us, and poison 
her against me and Sally—who's 
an angel, too, in her way, let me 
tell you. How one mother could 
have two such different shoots as 
you and Sally is beyond me—as 
all nature is. But that’s not to the 
point. You've opened your mind 
to me, and I’ve opened mine to 
you. I'll open it farther. You trick 
my child away again, you get her 
up here again, and steal her from 
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Sally, whose apple of her eye she 
is, and I'll have you sent across 
the water for stealing them boots 
from my stall. If I don’t, may I 
be struck down dead where I stand! 
There—that’s the first strong oath 
I’ve taken since I was a young 
man, when I used to swear a bit. 
Not that I believe in such an oath, 
mind you—only it’s a way of speak- 
ing as you'll understand. Now I’ve 
got a proposition to make to you; 
and before I make it I'll alter some- 
thing that I’ve said, for you're not 
the sort of man whose word I'd 
trust. Not alone will I have you 
sent to Botany Bay if you play any 
more tricks with the Duchess, but 
I'll have you sent if you don’t go 
away from this neighbourhood be- 
fore the week’s out, and I’ll have 
you sent if you ever show your face 
in it again. What do you say to 
that ?” 

Stupefied by fear, and entirely 
dominated by the calm, strong will 
of Seth Dumbrick, Ned Chandler 
found nothing to say to it, and 
waited in impotent rage for what 
was to follow. 

‘Now for my proposition. You've 
got a lucky mole on your fore- 
head——’ 

Ned Chandler, with a bewildered 
air, raised his hand to the hitherto 
luckless possession. 

‘And that mole’s going to lead 
you to fortune, your mother’s told 
me. What if I show you the way?’ 
Seth paused awhile, to allow the 
words to sink into Ned’s mind, 
‘I can, and here it is.’ He took 
a piece of a newspaper from his 
pocket. ‘Here’s an account of 
gold, in great lumps, being found 
in California. If you was there, 
with your mole, you'd be the lucki- 
est man in the mines.’ 

Ned Chandler jumped up in ex- 
citement. 

‘Of course I should. If I was 
there! But how to get there! A 
poor beggar like me! He pulled 
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out the lining of his empty pockets, 
with a distracted air. 

‘ There’s ships going away from 
the Docks every week for the mines. 
Go, and get shipped as a sailor. 
You ain’t one, I know, but you can 
tell lies. Ifnot as a sailor, as some- 
thing else. There’s the gold wait- 
ing for you to pick it up. Ifa 
matter of three pound ’ll get you 
off, I’ve got that much saved, and 
you shall have it. I'll give it to 
get rid of you, and for the sake of 
your mother and Sally. 

‘ And the Duchess,’ added Ned, 
somewhat maliciously. 

‘ And the Duchess; you're right ; 
so that you sha’n’t worry the life 
out of us. I don’t intend to say 
another word but this. When you 
come to me and say you're going, 
I'll give you the three pound the 
day the ship sails out of the Docks. 
And if you ain’t gone in less than 
a fortnight—well, just you imagine 
that I’m taking that oath over 
again—I’ll have the handcuffs put 
on you and make an end of you.’ 

Before the fortnight had passed, 
Seth Dumbrick, bidding Sally keep 
at home with the Duchess, and not 
stir out till he returned, went away 
in the early morning, and did not 
make his appearance till the even- 
ing. He was in high spirits. With 
the Duchess on his lap, he said in 
a cheerful voice to Sally, 

‘Sally, ifyou was to have a trance 
to-night, and Pharer was to come 
to you and say that your brother 
had gone over the water and was 
never coming back, it ’d be the 
truest words that Pharer ever spoke 
since the time he was done up in 
a bundle, and became a spirit. It’s 
true, Sal. The Duchess is all ours 
now.’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE DUCHESS BEGINS TO GIVE 
TROUBLE. 


It was to Seth Dumbrick a plea- 
sure, as well as a matter of con- 
scientious duty, to fulfil the promise 
he gave to Mrs. Chandler concern- 
ing her daughter’s education, and 
he played the part of schoolmaster 
with faithfulness and regularity. 
Scarcely an evening passed but in- 
struction was given to Sally, who, 
quick in this as in other things, 
proved herselfthe aptest ofscholars. 
Before she had been two years in 
her new home Sally could read 
tolerably well, and could write, 
after a fashion; and it was about 
this time that the education of the 
Duchess of Rosemary Lane was 
commenced. It will be admitted 
that no better book than the Bible 
—which may be said to be the 
Alpha and Omega of Seth’s curri- 
culum—could have been selected 
as the medium for imparting to the 
youthful mind sound ideas on mo- 
rality and the proper conduct of 
life; and had there been no marked 
singularity in the mode of treat- 
ment adopted by their instructor, 
the children might have been re- 
garded as peculiarly fortunate in 
the selection. But Seth had his 
own ideas, and he promulgated 
them to his limited and acquiescent 
audience, without speculating on 
the effect they might produce on-a 
mental soil up to this point fallow 
and untilled. Commencing with 
Sally at the very beginning of things 
—the Creation—he travelled with 
her through Genesis, and so con- 
founded her with the unpronounce- 
able names of the generations of 
men, that she timidly entered a 
protest against them, saying they 
hurt her mouth ; which, being taken 
in good part by her schoolmaster, 
induced him of an evening to open 
the Bible at random, and pursue 
his instructions from any chapter 
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he chanced to light upon ; unless 
it happened to be genealogical, 
when, after a verse or two—which 
vexed his soul as much as that of 
his pupil—he would abandon it, 
and try again. So that the biblical 
knowledge gained by the children 
in the course of their studies was 
necessarily somewhat mixed. But 
even this knowledge was not al- 
lowed to sink into their minds in 
its undefiled state. Seth adulterated 
it with his comments and opinions, 
as other dogmatists would have 
done with such an opportunity be- 
fore them. He put his own inter- 
pretation upon this and that, and 
it was accepted unhesitatingly and 
without question. Treating the sto- 
ries as though they were stories in 
an ordinary book, he robbed the 
Bible of its spiritual halo. This 
was wise; that was pretty; no 
thing was inspired. His nature 
was tender and compassionate in a 
human way, but his religious prin- 
ciples — using the phrase in its 
common acceptation—would have 
shocked the orthodox church-goer. 
For the Old Testament, although 
he professed to like some of the 
stories, and to admire its worldly 
wisdom, he had not a particle of 
reverence. When he spoke of it 
to the children, and made his com- 
ments, he was as serious as though 
he were arguing with sages, and it 
did not trouble him that his ex- 
planations and the imagery he used 
were far above their comprehension. 
He was sufficiently satisfied to have 
them sitting silently before him 
whilehe expounded, and he laughed 
when the buzzing of words in their 
ears caused them to nod off. Sally, 
aware that he derived pleasure in 
hearing himself speak, was the more 
attentive listener of the two, and 
frequently simulated an interest 
which she did not feel; often in- 
deed, while he dilated upon ancient 
prophets and Jewish kings, her 
thoughts were running upon patch- 
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ed frocks and pinafores, and holes 
in stockings, and the thousand-and- 
one other domestic worries with 
which her young life was constantly 
filled. 

She would have been content 
to have gone on in this way all 
the years of her life; not so the 
Duchess. Her nature was one 
which yearned for excitement; 
glitter and action were what best 
pleased her, and she was happier 
in the streets than in the home Seth 
Dumbrick had given her. As she 
grew, her beauty ripened, and, with 
every penny which Sally could beg 
or borrow or earn spent upon her 
personal adornment, she moved 
among the usually sad streets 
and their residents like a bright 
flower; and as she grew and 
bloomed, those among whom she 
spent her days became prouder 
and prouder of her. Even the 
grown-up people petted and flat- 
tered her, and spread her fame into 
other streets and other neighbour- 
hoods which could not boast of a 
Duchess. She was no trouble to 
her guardian, except that she de- 
veloped the propensity of wander- 
ing away by herself, and absenting 
herself for hours, to the distress 
and misery of Sally, who was never 
happy when her idol was out of 
her sight. Remonstrance was of 
no avail; she could not and would 
not be cured of her truant-playing 
proclivities. On one occasion Seth 
threatened to lock her up if she 
misbehaved again. The following 
day she slipped from Sally’s side, 
and was not found until night set 
in. ‘I don’t want to go home,’ she 
said rebelliously to Sally, who was 
crying over her; ‘I won't be locked 
up.’ And nothing would pacify her 
until Seth solemnly promised her 
that he would never lock her up. 
Then she kissed him, and said, as 
she nestled in his arms, ‘ Now 
you're good, and I love you.’ These 
moments were too sweet to be 
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jeopardised, and Seth Dumbrick 
was fairly conquered. It never 
occurred to him that there was a 
dangerous want in the child's life, 
the want of womanly companion- 
ship and womanly counsel and ten- 
derness. He had no idea of the 
insensible influence for good of 
such an association. The child had 
Sally, and Sally, in Seth’s eyes, was 
worth a thousand women ; and be- 
sides, the lonely life he himself had 
led and knew to be ordinarily 
happy—a life wherein womanly 
association had never found a place 
and never formed itself into a 
want—precluded the possibility of 
such a thought causing him disturb- 
ance. 

So things went on until the 
Duchess of Rosemary Lane was 
seven years of age, when an event 
occurred which brought sorrow into 
Seth Dumbrick’s household. The 
child suddenly sickened and fell ill. 

It was Sally’s custom to rise 
early, immediately after Seth him- 
self had risen and had left the 
cellar, dressing herself quickly and 
softly, so as not to disturb her 
darling, who was generally asleep. 
Sally, after gently and tenderly kiss- 
ing the Duchess’s pretty face, busied 
herself with putting the place in 
order, lighting the fire, and pre- 
paring the breakfast. Then she 
would wake the Duchess, assist her 
to dress, and, breakfast being over, 
would proceed cheerfully with her 
household duties. Going to the 
child’s bedside on this morning, 
Sally found her languid and weak, 
and disinclined to rise. Sally ran 
in alarm to her guardian. 

‘I think the Duchess is ill,’ she 
said, with quivering lips. 

Seth immediately accompanied 
her to the child’s bedside. 

‘Aren’t you well, Duchess?’ he 
inquired. 

The Duchess opened her eyes, 
looked vacantly at him, and turned 
on her side. 
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‘Best let her keep a-bed,’ said 
Seth, placing his hand on the 
Duchess’s forehead, which was hot 
and dry; ‘she’s caught cold maybe; 
she'll be all right to-morrow.’ 

Among the Duchess’s acquaint- 
ances in Rosemary Lane was a 
cousin of Betsy Newbiggin, the 
vendor of liquorice-water. He was 
a lad of about the same age as the 
Duchess, and between the two a 
friendship warmer than ordinary 
had sprung up. A week before the 
indisposition of the Duchess, Betsy 
Newbiggin, hailing her, informed 
her that cousin Bob was ‘ took bad,’ 
and could not get out of bed; and 
the following day Betsy Newbiggin 
said that cousin Bob was ‘took 
worse, and would the Duchess go 
and see him?’ Apart from the cir- 
cumstance that the Duchess was 
fond of Bob, the opportunity of 
going to see somebody who was ill 
a-bed was too alluring to be ne- 
glected, and the Duchess and Betsy 
went to Bob’s house, and were ad- 
mitted to the sick chamber. 

‘Hush ! said the mother to the 
Duchess. ‘Don’t make a noise. 
He’s been a-talking of you all 
night.’ 

‘In his sleep?’ inquired the 
Duchess, not displeased at this 
mark of attention on Bob’s part. 

‘Half asleep and half awake I 
think he’s been,’ replied Bob’s 
mother. ‘I can’t make it out. If 
he ain’t better to-morrow I'll have 
to call Dr. Lyon in.’ 

‘Shall I go for him now?’ asked 
Betsy Newbiggin, whose sympa- 
thies were not entirely confined to 
her trade in liquorice-water. 

‘No,’ said Bob’s mother, ‘ I must 
speak to father first. If Dr. Lyon 
comes he’ll have to be paid.’ 

The Duchess looked about the 
room. Bob was in bed, seemingly 
asleep. By the side of the bed 
was a hen canary in a cage so 
hung that when Bob opened his 
eyes (supposing he did not turn 
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round) they would light upon the 
bird. The Duchess standing by 
the bed leant over Bob; and Bob, 
waking at that moment, said, as 
though he had just been indulging 
in a long conversation on an inter- 
esting subject and this was the 
outcome of it, 

‘Mother, if I die, give the 
Duchess my bird.’ 

These words produced a shock. 
Betsy Newbiggin began to tremble, 
and the Duchess’s heart beat more 
quickly. 

‘What nonsense is the boy chat- 
tering about!’ exclaimed Bob’s 
mother, patting the pillow and 
smoothing the bed-clothes, and 
striving in this way to hide the 
agitation produced by the boy’s 
request. 

Bob appeared not to hear his 
mother’s remark, and proceeded : 

‘You'll take care of the bird, 
Duchess, and think of Bob some- 
times ?” 

* Oh, yes, Bob,’ said the Duchess. 

‘Then I don’t mind. I'll think 
of you sometimes too, Duchess.’ 

The Duchess pondered and pre- 
sently asked, ‘How will you do 
that, Bob ?’ 

‘Do what, Duchess ?” 

‘ Think of me when you're dead.’ 

‘T’ll be able to. Mother told 
me so. I shall be up there.’ 

* Oh,’ said the Duchess, following 
the direction of Bob’s eyes, uncon- 
scious of his meaning. 

‘There, now, get along with 
you,’ said Bob’s mother to the two 
girls, ‘or the boy’ll never have 
done with his nonsense.’ 

‘You'll come to see me to-mor- 
row, Duchess?’ said Bob, as the 
girls were leaving the room. 

‘Yes,’ promised the Duchess, 
with a backward glance at the bird, 
which was now an object of more 
than ordinary interest to her. 

For four days the Duchess paid 
a visit to Bob, upon whom Dr. 
Lyon was then attending. The 
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doctor met her on the fifth day, 
and forbade her to come again, 
saying something about fever, which 
the Duchess did not understand. 
Two days after that she herself 
was taken ill. Sally did not leave 
her ; the Duchess lay quiet until 
the afternoon, when she suddenly 
asked Sally how Bob was. 

‘Oh, my!’ cried Sally, clasping 
her hands. ‘Bob's got the fever. 
You ain’t been to him, have you ?” 

But the Duchess had already 
forgotten her inquiry, and seemed 
to fall asleep before Sally’s reply 
could reach her understanding. 
Seth Dumbrick came down every 
half-hour to look at his child, and 
grew so uneasy about her that he 
went for Dr. Lyon. This was 
in the evening, and Sally peered 
anxiously into the doctor’s face as 
he felt the Duchess’s pulse. 

*I was afraid of it,’ said the 
doctor to Seth, ‘when I saw her 
at the boy’s house. She’s caught 
the fever. This is not the best 
place fora child to fight through 
an illness. We might manage to 
get her into the hospital.’ 

‘ No, oh, no!’ cried Sally ; ‘ don’t 
let her be took there !’ 

‘We can take care of her here,’ 
said Seth. ‘I shouldn't like to 
lose sight of the child.’ 

‘Very well. And are you going 
to nurse her, Sally ? 

‘ Yes, sir ; oh, yes, sir,’ said Sally, 
whose face had suddenly assumed 
a pinched expression. ‘I'll stop 
up with her day and night. I won’t 
take my clothes off till she’s better.’ 

Dr. Lyon gave her a kind 
look and a kiss, and promising to 
send in some medicine, took his 
departure. Then commenced an 
anxious time. The fever assumed 
a dangerous form, and for days the 
Duchess’s life was in danger. Never 
till now had Seth Dumbrick real- 
ised how deeply he loved this 
child of his adoption. It had not 
hitherto been his fate to suffer 
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from any strong emotion of sorrow 
or gladness, and the novelty of the 
grief which now affected him gave 
it an almost overwhelming force. 
He wandered in and out of the 
cellar a hundred times a day, meek 
but fretful, with gentleness, but not 
with resignation. He and Sally 
had changed places now; she was 
the strong reliant soul in their hum- 
ble home, and the old man looked 
to the child for support and con- 
solation. 

‘If our angel dies, Sally,’ he 
said, ‘I shall never know happiness 
again.’ 

Sally averted her face from him 
to check the weakness that threat- 
ened to overcome her. She knew 
full well that she needed all her 
strength for the work she was per- 
forming ; the instinct of devoted 
love—which needs no teaching to 
bring it into flower—had instilled 
wisdom into the child’s heart. 

‘ Some kinds of knowledge come 
to a man late in life,’ he continued 
softly ; ‘since you and our darling 
have been with me I’ve learnt 
something that I was ignorant of. 
I'd read of it, not quite in an un- 
believing way, but with the sort of 
doubt upon me that a story writ to 
amuse a child might bring. Since 
then I’ve known what happiness is.’ 

‘Did you never know before ?” 
asked Sally wistfully. 

‘Never before, my child,’ he 
answered, with a sob. 

‘Daddy,’ said Sally solemnly, 
‘you mustn’t make me cry. I ain’t 
got time for it. There’s the beef- 
tea to git ready, and the arrer- 
root——’ 

‘You must compel that child to 
take rest,’ said Dr. Lyon to Seth 
later in the day, ‘or she'll break 
down. Human nature’s limited, 
as a certain friend of mine used to 
say.’ 

‘I tried to persuade her,’ said 
Seth, ‘last night to go to bed, but 
she wouldn’t; she cried and said 
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it'd be easier for her to die than to 
sleep.’ 

‘She must be made to sleep,’ 
said the doctor. ‘If you come 
round to my place I'll give you 
something that will conquer her. 
She’s a pearl, and must not be 
allowed to kill herself.’ 

In accordance with the doctor’s 
instructions Seth at midnight de- 
sired Sally to lie down on his bed ; 
but Sally stoutly refused. Finding 
that his arguments were not strong 
enough to convince her that rest 
was necessary, he produced a paper 
written by Dr. Lyon to the effect 
that unless Sally Chandler slept for 
four hours that night he would not 
come to see the Duchess again. 

‘So you see,’ said Seth, ‘ you will 
hurt the Duchess by being obstin- 
ate.’ 

‘ But you can tell Dr. Lyon that 
I’ve been asleep,’ persisted Sally. 

‘When you haven’t ?’ interrupted 
Seth, with a touch of his old hu- 
mour. ‘O Sally, Sally! would 
you teach me to tell lies at my time 
of life? Come now, my dear, be 
good and reasonable. [I'll watch 
by our treasure till you wake up; I 
know you wouldn’t trust her with 
anybody else.’ 

‘ No, that I wouldn’t ; and if she 
asks for me you'll call me at once ? 

‘Yes, you may trust me, Sally.’ 

With that Sally yielded, and, 
with small persuasion, drank the 
draught prepared for her. 

‘T’ll goin five minutes,’ she said, 
sitting on a stool by the bedside, 
and gazing lovingly on the sleeping 
Duchess. 

‘ All right,’ said Seth, who was 
sitting on a chair close to her; 
‘rest your head on my knee, dear 
child.’ 

Witha grateful sigh, Sally obeyed, 
and clasped Seth’s hand, which was 
lying with light touch on her neck. 
Thus, with tired eyes watching the 
Duchess’s face, she remained for 
two or three minutes, when the 
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narcotic she had taken overpowered 
her, and she sank to sleep. Seth 
raised her softly in his arms, and 
placed her in his bed, covering her 
up warm, and kissing her before he 
resumed his seat at the Duchess’s 
bedside. The child had been pe- 
culiarly restless all the evening, 
but was now in a calmer state. 
For an hour Seth kept his watch 
faithfully, and without moving from 
his seat; but some anxiety with 
reference to Sally caused him to 
step softly to her side. Sally was 
in a deep sleep; her fingers were 
tightly interlaced, and her face 
wore an anxious expression, but 
she was at rest. The strangeness 
of the situation, the silence which 
at such a time so powerfully asserts 
itself, and the eloquent lesson of 
love and devotion he saw before 
him, had their due effect upon 
Seth Dumbrick’s mind, and he 
held his hand before his half-closed 
eyelids with the air of a man to 
whom new and strange aspects of 
life had unexpectedly presented 
themselves. He was not long thus 
occupied ; he was startled from his 
musing by a word uttered with sin- 
gular clearness—a sacred word 
never before heard in that dim 
dwelling-place. ‘Mamma! mam- 
ma!’ cried the Duchess ; and hurry- 
ing to her, Seth saw her sitting 
up in bed, with her white arms 
stretched forth, and the loving 
word hanging on her lips. It was 
like a cry to heaven from a heart 
whose tenderest pulse had only 
now found a voice. There was 
yearning, there was a plaintive re- 
proach in the cry. The Duchess’s 
cheeks were red and hot, her lips 
were made eloquent by her plain- 
tive appeal to an invisible presence, 
and her eyes were wide open, see- 
ing nothing that was actually before 
her. Seth, with great timidity, but 
with infinite tenderness, placed his 
arm about the neck of the Duchess, 
and drew her face to his breast. 


She submitted unresistingly, and 
closing her eyes, relapsed into 
slumber. Seth, then, with wrinkled 
forehead, rasped his chin with his 
hard hand, and marvelled by what 
mysterious means the Duchess’s 
thoughts had been driven back to 
her infant days, when a mother’s 
love undoubtedly encompassed her. 
There was no difficulty in arriving 
at the conclusion that the mother’s 
love was pure and good; the tone 
in which the child had uttered the 
cry proclaimed it. ‘What dreara 
or fancy,’ mused Seth, ‘could have 
brought to the memory of the child 
a mother of whom she had such 
brief experience? And then his 
mind reverted to the mystery which 
surrounded the Duchess’s introduc- 
tion to Rosemary Lane, gaining 
no light, however, from what had 
just occurred. ‘If, he continued, 
‘there are such things as spirits, 
perhaps the Duchess saw her mo- 
ther’s when she called to her.’ 
For although he had settled his 
convictions with respect to the 
Bible, he had by no means made 
up his mind generally on spiritual 
matters. The night passed without 
further interruption, and in the 
early morning Seth very quietly 
performed Sally’s duties of lighting 
the fire and preparing the break- 
fast. Sally still slept soundly, and 
Seth would not disturb her. It 
was nine o’clock before she opened 
her eyes, and then she jumped up 
briskly, bright and fresh, and ready 
to resume her labour of love. 

‘The Duchess has been very 
good, Sally,’ said Seth; ‘and how 
do you feel?” 

‘I can go on now,’ replied Sally, 
whose first steps were directed to 
the bedside of her idol. ‘I can 
go on now without sleep till she 
gits quite better.’ 

Upon going up to his stall, Seth 
saw Betsy Newbiggin and a num- 
ber of other children standing in 
the road. 
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‘ Please, Mr. Dumbrick,’ said 
Betsy, ‘I mustn’t come any nearer 
to you, ‘cause mother said I’d ketch 
the fever, and if I did she’d wollop 


me. We wants to know how the 
Duchess is.’ 

‘Very ill, Betsy,’ said Seth 
gravely. 


‘She ain’t a-goin’ to die, Mr. 
Dumbrick ?’ asked Bessy appre- 
hensively. 

‘I hope not,’ said Seth softly, 
with a slight shiver. ‘You don’t 
want her to die, do you?” 

‘How can you go and arks us 
such a thing? exclaimed Betsy 
indignantly. ‘We want her to git 
up and come and play. We're too 
fond on her to wish anythink like 
that. Ain’t we ?” 

All the little heads—most of them 
uncombed, and nearly all with 
dirty faces—were nodded solemnly 
and emphatically in response. 

‘ And please,’ said Betsy, ‘ here’s 
a orange as Jimmy Platt arksed me 
to give the Duchess. Jimmy’s gone 
out with his father and a barrer; 
and here’s a gingerbread-man as 
this little gal bought with a ha’ 
penny as she sold a bit of lead for, 
and here’s a bottle of liquorish- 
water as’ll cure the Duchess if 
you'll give her two teaspoonfuls 
every quarter of a hour. It’s sure 
to. I made it myself; and it’s as 
strong as strong can be.’ 

Betsy laid these love-offerings 
in a row on the kerbstone, and Seth 
contemplated them and her with 
grim tenderness. 

‘And here,’ continued Betsy, 
producing from under her frock a 
birdcage with a canary in it, ‘ here’s 
poor Bob’s bird, and it’s got to be 
give to the Duchess, and she’s got 
to take great care on it. Them’s 
Bob’s words. She's got to take 
great care on it.’ 

Betsy would have proceeded, for 
she was glib of tongue, but Seth 
incautiously moved a step towards 
her, and she and her companions 
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scampered off in great haste, with 
the fear of fever in their hearts. 

‘Well, well,’ muttered Seth, who 
at any other time would have de- 
rived much amusement from the 
interview and its termination, ‘ hu- 
man nature’s not such a bad thing 
after all.’ 

Not by any means an original 
observation, but most certainly a 
wholesome discovery for a person 
to make who is disposed to a con- 
trary belief. 

Bob’s bird was hung by the 
Duchess’s bed, but when during 
the day the child, in a lucid inter- 
val, said tearfully as she looked at 
it, ‘ Bob’s dead, then ; I must think 
of him,’ Seth, who did not know of 
the lad’s death, regarded the bird 
as a bird of ill omen. But it puz- 
zled him to discover how, by 
merely gazing at the bird, the 
Duchess knew of Bob’s death. 
‘She saw her mother last night,’ 
he muttered ; ‘are there really 
spirits ? and can she see things ? 

With unwearying patience and 
devotion Sally performed her task 
of nursing the child whose life was 
dearer to her than her own, and 
the most ineffable delight she had 
ever experienced was on the day 
that Dr. Lyon told her that the 
Duchess was out of danger. All 
her sadness vanished on the in- 
stant, and she stepped about hum- 
ming softly to herself, to many 
different airs, ‘She'll soon git well ; 
she’ll soon git well! That was 
also the happiest day in Seth’s life ; 
and out of pure gratefulness of 
heart, he took a walk in the fields, 
and gazed on the evidences of 
Nature with feelings of reverence 
and thankfulness. . 

When he returned home, a sur- 
prise awaited him. There was 
Sally’s mother, who, having learnt 
by letter of the Duchess’s illness, 
had obtained a short holiday for 
the sole purpose of coming to 
Rosemary Lane to kiss Sally and 
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help her nurse the child for a few 
hours. Sally’s face was wreathed 
with smiles, and her step was 
lighter and her manner more cheer- 
ful than they had ever been before. 
Harmony and affection sweetened 
the air, and made the common 
room as bright as a palace. 

‘I have been growing very old 
lately, ma’am,’ said Seth to Mrs. 
Chandler, as he stooped and kissed 
the Duchess, who languidly re- 
turned the caress, ‘but from this 
day I intend to grow young again. 
We've had a hard time, ma’am, 
but the lesson, when it ends as this 
one’s happily doing, is a good un, 
I think, and makes people better 
instead of worse.’ 

He spoke with tender gaiety, 
and was for the moment an entirely 
different Seth Dumbrick from the 
Seth Dumbrick whom Mrs. Chand- 
ler knew in former years. But he 
relapsed into his older self very 
shortly afterwards, and now that 
the danger was over, the old manner 
reasserted itself. 

Mrs. Chandler was compelled 
to return to her duties early in 
the morning, and Seth accompa- 
nied her to the coach. She had 
not forgotten her old neighbours, 
and had found time on the previous 
evening to run round and shake 
hands and exchange friendly greet- 
ings with this one and that one, 
especially with Dr. Lyon, who had 
proved himself her true friend when 
most she needed one. On their 
way to the yard from which the 
coach was to start, Seth related to 
her the incident of the Duchess 
calling out to her mother in the 
dead of night, and the impression 
it made upon him. 

‘One would have thought,’ said 
Seth, ‘coming to you as young as 
she did, that she could have no 
remembrance of such things.’ 

‘What ! exclaimed Mrs. Chand- 
ler; ‘no remembrance of the mo- 
ther who nursed and suckled her ! 
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When children forget that it’s time 
that the world should come to an 
end.’ 

‘I judge from myself,’ said Seth. 
‘If I’d have lost my mother, and 
been taken from her when I was two 
years old, I should have had no 
knowledge or remembrance of 
her.’ 

‘Knowledge and remembrance 
aren’t close relations,’ observed 
Mrs. Chandler, with a wise shake 
of her head. ‘I can remember some 
things of which I’ve no knowledge. 
I can remember an orange I had 
given me when I was a little one 
and was dying as they supposed. 
I can see myself eating that orange, 
but I don’t know how it came into 
my hands, or who give it to me, 
and nothing else about it except 
that I was eating it.’ Mrs. Chand- 
ler looked with an air of triumph 
at Seth, as though she had unex- 
pectedly to herself—as was the 
case—established a difficult pro- 
position somewhat neatly. ‘But 
that’s not the way with everybody 
perhaps. You and the Duchess 
I do believe she grows prettier 
than ever! I thought she was 
the most lovely babe I'd ever set 
eyes on, and I don’t mind tell- 
ing you now that I felt bad when 
I saw how beautiful she was, and 
how different my dear Sally looked. 
But Sally's improving, Mr. Dum- 
brick.’ 

‘That she is, Mrs. Chandler. I 
shouldn’t wonder if she grows up 
quite pretty. She only wants filling 
out, but she’s that active she doesn’t 
give time for the flesh to settle on 
her bones. I'll tell you when she 
looked so beautiful in my eyes that 
I felt she couldn’t be improved on. 
It was when I used to come down 
into the cellar softly without her 
knowing, and saw her with her arms 
round the Duchess’s neck, feeding 
her maybe, or singing to her—she’s 
got a nice voice, has Sally. I don’t 
want ever to see a face prettier or 
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better than Sally’s face looked 
then.’ 

This was very sweet in Mrs. 
Chandler’s ears, and she said as 
she pressed his hand, 

‘I’m a fortunate woman, with 
all my troubles.’ 

‘We're all of us fortunate,’ said 
Seth philosophically, ‘in spite of 
worry and vexation, if we'd only 
look on it in the right light. But 
for all that, the world’s wrong.’ 

‘In what way, Mr. Dumbrick ?” 

*We haven’t time to talk of it,’ 
replied Seth, skilfully evading the 
knotty points involved in his asser- 
tion ; ‘it'd take me a week. You 
was saying a little while ago about 
me and the Duchess, when you 
broke off—or rather you was going 
to say something about the Duchess 
remembering and me not remem- 
bering.’ 

‘Only that we’re not all alike. 
You're a man as has seen trou- 
ble ; 

‘Not a great deal,’ interrupted 
Seth. ‘I’ve a notion that those 
that have ties of affection enjoy 
more and suffer more than those 
that haven’t. Now, I’ve been a 
selfish creature all my life, and it’s 
only lately that I may say as I’ve 
had ties that have made me care 
for much outside myself. Put it 
another way. Say that I’m a hedge- 
hog and the Duchess is an angel. 
Here’s the coach. Good-bye, and 
good luck to you.’ 

‘You've heard nothing of my 
poor boy Ned, I suppose ?” 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘No more have I,’ said Mrs. 
Chandler, with a sigh. ‘My poor 
boy! My poor boy! And the 
mother’s heart went out across the 
seas to the reprobate. As she was 
stepping into the coach she said, 
‘When the Duchess gets better it'd 
be a fine thing if you could bring 
her to me into the country for a 
day, and perhaps Sally could come 
with her. You’ve no idea what 
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good a bit of grass and a mouthful 
of free air can do, especially to 
children, who get but little of 
"em.’ 

‘Seth Dumbrick,’ said Seth to 
himself, ashe walked home, ‘ you’re 
coming to something. You go on 
like this, and in time you won't 
know yourself. To think that you, 
as never had a sweetheart, should 
be taken in as you're being taken 
in by a parcel of women and chil- 
dren as is no more bone of your 
bone or flesh of your flesh than 
that donkey is. Stop a bit though. 
There’s wiseacres as have set it 
down in black and white that men 
and donkeys are shoots off one 
tree. Perhaps that accounts for it.’ 

What it accounted for was not 
clearly discernible from Seth’s 
utterances, but he appeared to be 
perfectly satisfied with his hazy 
conclusions, and he walked home 
in a state of great contentment. 

Now that the Duchess was in a 
fair way of recovery, and could do 
nothing to amuse herself, she drew 
upon Seth’s resources for the agree- 
able passing away ofthe idle hours, 
and he, with his Bible on his knee, 
would relate to her in a familiar 
way such stories as he thought 
would best please her. That he 
was by no means faithful to his 
text, and was given to introduce 
irrelevant matter, did not detract 
from the pleasure the children de- 
rived from his narrations. He hap- 
pened to open the First Book of 
Kings, and deeming Solomon a 
tempting theme, he related the his- 
tory of that wise king with a curi- 
ous mingling of fact and fancy and 
shrewd observation. The story of 
Solomon’s life and deeds seemed 
to possess a peculiar fascination 
for the Duchess, and she bound 
Seth to it for three consecutive 
nights, somewhat to his wonder, 
for he failed to discover what special 
attraction it could have for the 
child. On the third night, how- 
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ever, a few words which she let fall 
proved that she had been thinking 
of the subject in her way and to 
some effect. 

‘That was a grand place that 
Solomon built,’ said the Duchess. 
‘Where is it?” 

‘Nowhere ; it was destroyed, 
and I’m told the Jews go into 
mourning every year because of its 
destruction.’ 

‘Does that do any good? said 
the Duchess. 

‘Not a bit.’ 

* What came of all the gold ?” 

‘Don’t know; daresay the Jews 
got a lot of it on the sly.’ 

‘It was all gold, wasn’t it? It 
says so there.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Seth, reading from 
parts, ‘ “so Solomon overlaid the 
house within with pure gold ;” then 
again—“ the whole house he over- 
laid with gold until he had finished 
all the house ; and the whole altar 
that was by the oracle he overlaid 
with gold.” Why, the candlesticks, 
and the spoons, and the snuffers to 
snuff the candles, and the very 
hinges of the doors—everything 
was gold. And then, besides, there 
was such heaps of precious stones 
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that they hardly knew where to 
stick ’em.’ 

‘There couldn’t have been any 
poor people there,’ said Sally. 

‘I’m not so sure, Sal. In the 
middle of it all there’s talk of fa- 
mine, and pestilence, and blasting. 
It’s pretty much of a muddle, it 
seems to me.’ 

‘I want to know,’ said the Duch- 
ess later in the night. ‘In that 
temple wasn’t there a garden ?” 

‘I don’t find mention of any. 
I should say not, or if there was, 
it wasn’t worth mentioning.’ 

‘No flowers ?” 

‘Not that I know of.’ 

‘Wasn’t there no birds ?’ asked 
Sally. 

‘Yes, gold ones, and there’s 
flowers of gold and cherubims of 
gold. All gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones.’ 

‘Was Solomon a good man?’ 
asked Sally. 

‘He's said to be the wisest king 
that ever was known. He had a 
thousand wives.’ 

‘Oh, my ” cried Sally, and would 
have continued the theme, but that 
Seth deemed it prudent to change 
the subject. 
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‘Wuy don’t you skate? Ah, I 
know; you either can’t or you 
haven't the courage.’ 

A pair of rosy—oleaginously rosy 
—lips uttered the taunting words. 
A mischievous smile, disclosing a 
set of prominent, white, seldom- 
concealed teeth, coupled with a 
coquettish flash from a pair of large 
brilliant eyes, whose abnormally 
black lashes curled stiffly round the 
ever-speaking black-rimmed orbs, 
dispersed the last lingering remnant 
of hesitation in the doughty Edgar’s 
breast. 

One half-reproachful look at the 
sparkling Petite creature before him ; 
another wholly admiring one, which 
embraced all the charming /out en- 
semble—from the crown of the kill- 
ing rink-hat, covering the minutest 
golden curls in front and diminutive 
knocker at the back (Edgar seemed 
to have a wondering confused re- 
collection, though, of the fascinating 
Madge’s hair when it was quite a 
different colour); the downy face 
so full of espiéglerie; the seal-skin 
and sable jacket, standing out be- 
hind at the angle affected by the 
fair sex, giving its wearer the ap- 
pearance of a saucy London spar- 
row; even tothe tiny pointed-toed 
boots with heels (it really seemed 
as though the lovely Madge were 
on stilts, so long and slender were 
those torture adjuncts)—with a 
muttered, ‘I'llshowyou ifI haven't,’ 
Edgar turned away with a look of 
concentrated determination. 

Edgar Potts cherished a com- 
fortable secret belief that an act of 
transmigration had taken place by 
which he had become possessed of 
all the qualities once belonging to 


the great Crichton ; else how could 
he account for the concentration in 
himself of all those perfections of 
mind and body which rendered 
him, as he firmly believed, so irre- 
sistible in the eyes—the female eyes 
especially—of all Barnacle Bay, the 
town in which his parents resided, 
and to which he ran down very 
frequently, from the Saturday to the 
Monday, from London, where he 
held an appointment as clerk ? 

Here he had met the fashionable 
and bewildering Madge Heely, who 
was in the habit of staying at Bar- 
nacle Bay for the summer season, 
and who, with her mamma and sis- 
ters, was a regular attendant at all 
the public places of promenade and 
amusement. 

The rink epidemic, which was 
spreading with magical rapidity, 
had already reached Barnacle Bay, 
where, since Edgar’s last visit, a 
skating-rink had been opened. The 
Barnacle Bayites succumbed at 
once to the alluring novelty. A 
feverish excitement replaced the 
usual out-of-the-season apathy; a 
genial glow seemed to spread over 
the otherwise glacial surface of 
Barnacle-Bay life. The now reck- 
less hand of the haughty but totter- 
ing Mrs. Jones, the solicitor’s wife, 
clutched frantically at the hitherto 
guardedly-avoided garment of Miss 
Brown the butcher’s daughter ; 
whilst Mrs. Robinson, guife one of 
the éite, might be seen crawling 
carefully along the sides of the rink, 
humbly entreating those Snooks 
girls not to knock up against her. 
All this douleversement of the normal 
state of things in the society of Bar- 
nacle Bay owed its origin to that 
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levelling furore, that truly republi- 
can recreation—skating. 

Already there was great briskness 
amongst thelocal practitioners, who 
tried to look serious and hide their 
satisfaction, but in vain; as cases 
of contusions, sprains, even frac- 
tures, roused into activity their 
long-dormantenergies. The chemist 
at the corner, whose shop usurped 
the legitimate privilege of the bar- 
ber’s establishment, was making 
quite a fortune owing to the enor- 
mous demand for arnica and the 
rapid sale of his patent cu/ottes 
coussinées ; and the crowd of im- 
patient rinkers, old and young, 
congregated round the pay-box 
long before opening time, eager to 
commence or continue their day’s 
fascinating routine,was a sight tosee. 

Some defiant modern Canute, 
from the height of his rink exalta- 
tion, having enclosed a part of the 
beach, had hereon erected his con- 
crete structure, the approach to 
which, with its surroundings, being 
of the most primitive nature. A 
path of loose sea-sand here, some 
insecure-looking planks there, led 
the eager rinkers, through a perfect 
Slough of Despond, past the sew- 
age-stained cliffs to their paradise. 
Consequently the sight that not 
unfrequently met the view of the 
rebellious and bitterly disappointed 
skaters, seeking morning admission 
after a blusterous night or high tide, 
was their beloved rink entirely sub- 
merged, with tons of the fallen cliff 
scattered over its never very even 
surface, and no sign of the approach 
left. 

The season was over, and still 
some of the visitors—among them 
the Heelys—prolonged their stay, 
owing entirely, so the gratified Bar- 
nacle Bayites asserted, to the at- 
traction of the rink. 

It was now October, and Edgar 
Potts had, for the first time since 
his July holidays, run down for the 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday. 
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Saturday night being ¢/e night of 
the week—when all Barnacle Bay 
rushed and tumbled, with more than 
their usual maddening persistence, 
to the strains of Gungl’ and Strauss 
blatantly murdered by the local 
band— Edgar, of course, lost no 
time in showing himself. 

Now Edgar had had an object 
in absenting himself for such an 
unusual length of time from Bar- 
nacle Bay. His ruling ambition 
was to be considered a man or 
fashion ; that being the case, it was 
necessary to master this newaccom- 
plishment, about which the world 
had suddenly gone crazed. Of 
course to a man of his parts it 
would be a mere nothing. Having 
become aw fait, he would then, 
and not before, run down to Bar- 
nacle Bay, and astonish, by the 
graceful curves and easy gyrations 
of his manly form, the Barnacle 
Bayites and—Madge Heely. 

He accordingly, with his quiet- 
going chum Phil Vernon, took his 
way one evening to the skating- 
rink affected by all the young 
bloods of his part of London, to 
make his first essay, holding forth, 
as he went along, airily upon the 
subject uppermost in everybody's 
mind just then; impressing upon 
his companion that to a man lke 
himself, possessing the elasticity 
and grace derived from muscle, 
skating could only be a bagatelle. 

Phil muttered something about 
the probability ofhis friend finding 
it more difficult than he imagined ; 
but Edgar only planted his sturdy 
legs more firmly and ground his 
heavy heels more determinedly on 
the pavement, affixing his eyeglass to 
his eye with an extra savage con- 
tortion. These actions, to one who 
did not understand the really harm- 
less nature of the worthy Edgar, 
might have been taken as indica- 
tions of ferocity : they were nothing 
of the sort; they simply meant 
an Englishman’s determination to 
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achieve success in the forthcoming 
trial. (Edgar, who had never been 
out of England, and consequently 
gave his opinions freely upon the 
immense superiority of the Briton 
over all other peoples on the face 
of the earth, prided himself in- 
tensely on being a splendid virile 
specimen of this favoured land.) 

Arrived at the rink, behold Ed- 
gar soon equipped. The grimy 
man with the oil-can has risen from 
his knees, and now all is ready for 
the start. 

‘Shall I take you round, old 
man? inquires kindly Phil, who 
js a tolerable skater himself. 

‘No, thanks.’ 

As Edgar speaks, first one foot, 
then the other lurches away, and 
the rink reverberates as the sub- 
stantial Edgar involuntarily seats 
himself upon the asphalte. 

‘You haven’t hurt yourself, have 
you, old chap? Come, let me help 
you up.’ 

Very easily said, but not so easily 
effected. The suffering tyro exerts 
himself until the perspiration be- 
dews his clouded brow. But to no 
purpose ; his feet slip away as fast 
as he draws them up. 

At last, with the aid of three or 
four other fellows, the perpendicu- 
lar is regained ; and accepting the 
invitation of his companions to be 
led round to the refreshment coun- 
ter, and have a drop of brandy, 
with much painful slipping, pitch- 
ing, and straining, the goal is 
reached. Here, having gingerly 
deposited him on a chair, after a 
‘liquor-up’ his friends leave him, 
writhing uneasily. 

A comfortable -looking matron 
sitting beside him, and who, of 
course, is regarding him with atten- 
tion—what female everlooked upon 
him but with admiring interest >— 
begins a sympathetic conversation, 
in the course of which she expatiates 
on the ‘many and many a case as 
she knows of people injuring their 
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spinal column through falling on 
the rink ; winding up by relating 
an applicable circumstance which 
occurred to a neighbour's child, 
who, falling from the nurse’s arms, 
came into contact with the ground 
in a sitting position. No immediate 
ill effects were perceptible ; butafter 
the lapse of a few days a projection 
of the end of the spine was ob- 
served, and theresult was baby’s hav- 
ing a tail two to three inches long ! 

The horrified Edgar waited to 
hear no more ; but summoning one 
of the attendants, he desired his 
feet to be liberated, and forthwith 
took his departure. 

In a state of anxiety not to be 
described, Edgar waited; but a 
week having elapsed, and his fears 
regarding the dorsal appendage 
having abated, he took heart of 
grace and returned to the rink 
charge, availing himself now, how- 
ever, of the assistance of his friend 
Phil. 

Ifhis progress was of the tortoise 
fashion, he at any rate learnt the 
rink jargon fast enough, and could 
talk of spread-eagle, Dutch roll, out- 
side curves, &c., so fluently, that 
non-rinkers listened as to an oracle. 

By October he skated, not ex- 
actly like the winged Mercury, to 
which he fondly hoped he might 
once have been compared, but, with 
his eyeglass well fixed in his eye 
(the confounded thing, though, was 
apt to fall out suddenly, and so 
distract his attention from his pedal 
extremities: when this occurred, 
his feet invariably took advantage 
of the removal of his fierce vigi- 
lance and cautious care to run riot, 
thereby always painfully suggesting 
a caudal contingency), he flattered 
himself there was a vigour and 
breadth about his style which one 
could rarely, if ever, see equalled, 
go to what rink you might. _IIl- 
natured bystanders compared him, 
as he shufiied along, to a perambu- 
lating windmill. 
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‘Why don’t you skate? Ah, I 
know; you either can’t or you 
haven't the courage.’ 

Edgar—who had been, since his 
arrival at the Barnacle-Bay rink on 
the Saturday night referred to, 
standing looking savagely on at 
the object of his admiration darting 
along, flashing eyes and teeth upon 
some Ulstered fellow, who with 
crossed hands was guiding her 
wheeled feet (no words can express 
the profound contempt Edgar felt 
just then for all such long-tailed 
garments, or those who affected 
them)—after Madge Heely’s play- 
ful challenge, no longer hesitated. 

A few moments after the above 
words were uttered he carefully 
emerged from the skating-room, 
prepared to exhibit his prowess. 

The dissentient band, making 
some lugubrious noises very sug- 
gestive of sea-sickness, which finally 
resolved into a shadowy likeness 
to the Manola Waltz, blazed away ; 
the keen nor’-easter blew bitingly ; 
men with mops worked vigorously 
atthe spray-washed concrete ; young 
and old scrambled and rushed 
round and round unceasingly. It 
was one boy’s work to dart about 
re-lighting the lamps as the wind 
blew them out ; the Ulstered fellow 
was busy executing a fas de deux 
with another man in the centre of 
the rink, in which, dos-d-dos, and 
bent at a very ungraceful angle, 
they wheeled about, gravely intent 
upon the ground upon which they 
riveted their sombre gaze ; and the 
lively Madge, eyes and teeth gleam- 
ing in the distance, came skimming 
along, throwing out first one foot, 
then another, for all the world like 
some brilliant little duck. 

Edgar braced himself for the 
coming effort by screwing in his 
eyeglass. 

Now he’s off! He lumbers 
heavily forward a little way. Hea- 
vens ! the wet ground is as slippery 
as ice! He staggers; his arms 
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wave wildly in the endeavour to 
maintain his balance. He clatters 
and sways to and fro frantically, 
trying to save himself, and, as a 
drowning man clutches at a straw, 
he grasps at the sparrow-like pro- 
tuberance of the passing Madge, 
who is borne headlong by her 
struggling captor underneath a 
neighbouring bench. 

With considerable damage to 
the knees of his nether garments, 
Edgar crawls from under the seat. 
As Madge, minus her hat, is being 
extricated from her undignified 
position, what is Edgar’s horror at 
seeing tuft after tuft of tiny golden 
curls playfully whirled away by, it 
shiveringly strikes him, the more 
than ever keen breeze. Merciful 
powers, if she should be scalped! 
He has gathered himself together, 
and is sitting gazing abjectly at the 
shorn Madge, who, curl-less, and 
with her scant little knocker hang- 
ing down pigtail fashion, is led to 
the waiting-room. 

As Edgar, grazed and bleeding, 
is being assisted from his lowly 
posture, he again shudderingly no- 
tices the extreme keenness of the 
night air. It suddenly occurs to 
him that—that he would like (his 
teeth chatter agueishly as he ex- 
presses his desire)—he would like 
to sit down on‘the nearest bench, 
to which he cautiously backs. 

Ten minutes after, the gallant 
Edgar is on his way home, pro- 
tected from the biting blast by the 
very Ulster he had so depre- 
ciated. 

In passing the shanty yclept by 
courtesy ‘ladies’ cloak-room,’ a 
strange sight met his bewildered 
gaze. It was the dilapidated Madge 
having her dirt-begrimed face 
bathed by the damsel in attend- 
ance,—the golden curls gone, the 
sparkling eyes blurred with Indian- 
inky tears, which in their progress 
mingled with the calcareous down 
and unctuous coral. 
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Edgar Potts turned sadly away, 
reflecting upon the vanity and 
weakness of woman. 

He tells the story with great 
gusto of how, ‘Once when doing 
the outside edge with an awfully 
jolly girl—no end of chic, you know, 
and awfully sweet in this quarter, 
my boy—petticoats or something 


got in the way—girl went down a 
tremendous cropper,’ &c. ; winding 
up with the description of his dis- 
illusionment. 

Edgar now rigidly eschews skat- 
ing, and Barnacle Bay has not been 
gladdened by his presence since 
the eventful night of the rink 
catastrophe. R. 
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I HEARD the merry lark 
Revelling in golden song ; 
But now the nightingale I mark, 

Who, tuneful, would prolong 


The heavy-pacing hours 
In melancholy state ; 

With thrilling plaints she fills the bowers, 
As if she would relate 


Some love, long lost, and dear 
To sympathetic. time ; 

Or, haply, doth from heaven appear 
To watch the night sublime, 


What time its sacred light 
Should glide in sable shroud, 

Lost to the eye of man, though bright 
Behind some pregnant cloud ; 


O’er all the dreary waste 
Saluting thus his ear, 
In sounds commanding, rich, and chaste— 
‘Tis dark, but quell thy fear : 
Our Maker, God, is here— 
Our God is everywhere.’ 


D. G. PORTER. 
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THE story of our lives from month 
to month, properly told, ought to 
possess all the interest ofa romance. 
Standing midway between the jour- 
nalist and the annalist, the monthly 
scribe has not to deal with events 
while still at fever-heat, like the 
former, nor is he forced to exhume 
them from their graves in the buried 
past, and, with the latter, galvanise 
them into new life. His facts come 
in nice manageable instalments too, 
unlike the infinitesimal globules 
of newspaper paragraphs, or the 
gigantic tomes of historical re- 
search. 

And time, in this respect, is, so 
to say, of the essence of the con- 
tract. Occasionally the scribe as- 
sumes the censorship, and has been 
known to sit upon even so high a 
dignitary as a bishop. One means 
that expression, of course, to have 
a metaphorical and not a literal 
meaning. Yes, in these rational- 
istic days the papers of a secular 
and mundane magazine have been 
known to contain strictures even 
on the doings of our right reverend 
fathers in God ; and it is most valu- 
able, in such a case, to review these 
doings after the glow of novelty 
has passed from them and before 
they become matters of past his- 
tory. They do not always look 
well at first blush. They some- 
times require a little adjusting to 
get them in the true light; and 
then again, when merged in the 
hoary past they catch a halo of 
sanctity which, of course, apper- 
tains to them even more than to 


those of secular or undignified 
agents. 

Two erratic clergymen have re- 
cently been disporting themselves 
characteristically, the importance 
of their escapades not being so in- 
trinsically great as is the light they 
let in on episcopal standards of 
right and wrong. In the former 
case, the curate of a West-end 
church took a Sunday out with the 
League when they went through 
their slightly idiotic programme of 
leaving petitions at the British 
Museum and National Gallery, 
and then ‘demonstrating’ under 
Reformers’ Tree in Hyde Park. 
Of course it rained on the Sunday 
originally arranged for this affair ; 
it very often does rain on demon- 
stration-days, and processions with 
umbrellas are not picturesque. 
However, on the second Sunday 
the ‘inferior West-end clergyman’ 
orated under Reformers’ Tree, pro- 
posing the only resolution that was 
laid before the meeting, in favour, of 
course, ofopening the museumsand 
art-galleries on Sundays. So far, 
so good ; no great harm was done 
by the curate’s little outings. Pro- 
bably he had to sacrifice the two 
Sunday afternoons, for he could 
not be sure it would rain on the 
former. Very likely the fresh air 
braced him up for his evenings’ 
exercitations ; and as for the cause 
he advocated, many of us, both 
within and without the pale of the 
established clergy, sympathise with 
him, though we doubt the expe- 
diency of ‘demonstrating.’ One is 
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sincerely glad, however, to find that 
the Bishop of London did not, as 
far as we know, interdict this 
curate, as he did Mr. Haweis, or 
interfere with him afterwards. We 
are bound, therefore, to believe 
that his lordship sees no harm in 
a curate having a Sunday ‘march 
out,’ and then airing his oratory 
under Reformers’ Tree. What there 
was worse in Mr. Haweis lecturing 
the League at South Place Insti- 
tute we do not presume to guess. 
The ways of bishops are inscrut- 
able. We should not expect their 
lordships to be like ordinary mor- 
tals. 

Now comes a curious contrast. 
On a subsequent occasion the Rev. 
Gordon Calthrop, vicar of St. Au- 
gustine’s, Highbury, proposed to 
take part in the opening services 
of Union Chapel, Islington, only 
to the extent of reading a portion 
of Scripture. He was interdicted 
by the bishop! One is scarcely 
surprised to find Mr. Calthrop, at 
the subsequent banquet (at which 
the right reverend father in God 
did not interdict his presence), 
congratulating the Union Chapel 
people upon having no bishops. 
To anarchical minds—and Mr. 
Calthrop must, one fears, be placed 
in such a catalogue—there is some- 
thing fascinating in the idea of 
escape from authority. The gross 
comprehension of the ‘inferior 
clergy’ fails to see why it is right 
to orate under Reformers’ Tree 
and wrong to read a chapter in the 
Bible at a dissenting chapel. But 
then the ways of bishops are not 
as the ways of the inferior clergy, 
nor are their thoughts as our 
thoughts. No doubt some Pro- 
testant Liguori exists on the shelves 
of Lambeth and Fulham that dis- 
poses summarily of these cases of 
conscience. 

Not but what even the inferior 
clergy have strong opinions of their 
own too. The Rev. George Booker, 
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incumbent of St. John the Baptist’s, 
Kensington, is, if he will excuse 
the remark, one of the stanchest 
Protestants extant. His bugbear, 
however, is not the Pope of Rome, 
but the secular press. Some years 
ago he gave as his idea of Satan a 
clever man commissioned by the 
editor of a newspaper to write down 
the London Mission. His Satanic 
Majesty hasbeen at it again, charac- 
teristically disguised as an angel of 
light, and vexing the righteous soul 
of the Rev. George Booker accord- 
ingly. The Queen, as we all know, 
desired the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury that he would request from 
all the clergy a public statement of 
her Majesty’s desire to return hearty 
thanks to Almighty God for the 
safe return of the Prince of Wales 
from India. The archbishop, not 
sharing Mr. Booker’s detestation of 
the secular press, took the exceed- 
ingly sensible nineteenth-century 
method of signifying his request in 
the newspapers. By the way, the 
clergy were not a little puzzled how 
to word the insertion in the General 
Thanksgiving. Astheclause stands, 
it is in the plural number. The 
thanks are specialised thus: ‘ Par- 
ticularly to ¢hose who desire now to 
offer up ¢heir praises and thanks- 
givings for Thy late mercies vouch- 
safed unto them.’ Generally speaking, 
the officiating clergyman alters this 
to the singular number, and makes 
the possessive pronoun ‘his’ or 
‘her,’ according to the sex of the 
person returning thanks. What 
were they to do in this case? 
Should they say ‘his’ and ‘him’? 
It was the Queen returning thanks, 
not the Prince; but to say ‘her’ 
looked invidious, and seemed to 
impute thanklessness to his Royal 
Highness. To say ‘her’ thanks for 
mercies to ‘him’ would be incom- 
prehensible. Only a few of the 
more cautious and long-headed 
clergy tided over the difficulty by 
keeping the plural. This, however, 
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was not Mr. Booker’s crux. He 
got over the clause all right; but 
when he ascended into the pulpit, 
he indulged in a regular jeremiad 
at the idea of an archbishop com- 
municating with his clergy through 
the columns of the ‘ secular press.’ 
There should have been a direct 
missive from the Bishop of London 
—a sort of Anglican ‘ bull’—on the 
occasion. Fancy all the compli- 
cated apparatus required for direct 
communication with the English 
clergy being set to work, when this 
much-abused secular press cheer- 
fully gave the request gratis a 
prominent place among its para- 
graphs! Truly sacerdotalism can 
have very little to grumble about 
when it can only complain of news- 
papers circulating ecclesiastical in- 
telligence gratuitously. But no; it 
is the sin of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram for ‘secular’ prints to touch 
sacred subjects. They must be left 
a monopoly for the ‘ priests.’ 

The Lower House of Convoca- 
tion is a nice liberal assembly, 
calculated to spread a love of the 
Church of England among the 
masses. In the Upper House his 
lordship of London had shown 
quite an unepiscopal amount of 
sentiment in dealing with the case 
of unbaptised infants. His lord- 
ship pointed out the hardship which 
was felt by some parents when, 
their child being suddenly re- 
moved by death before baptism, 
they were deprived of the conso- 
lation of having the Burial Service 
read over the little grave, and he 
said he knew cases in which this 
had caused great rankling in the 
minds of many. Nothing had been 
done to meet such a case. With 
regard to the proposal to sing by 
the grave in ‘silent’ burials, he 
said it was not much, and he 
hoped their lordships would not 
content themselves with this, for 
he regarded the service at the grave 
as one for the living, and a means 
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to bring Gospel truth to the hearts 
of hearers. He entered his pro- 
test against the exclusiveness which 
would shut out consolation from 
the sorrowing in the moment of 
their deepest affliction. 

But the Lower House would be 
anything rather than sentimental. 
Babies who committed the heinous 
sin of dying unbaptised must take 
their chance with other grievous 
sinners and suicides. In effect 
the House refused proposals to 
separate the case of unbaptised in- 
fants from criminals who died in 
the commission of ‘any grievous 
crime’ and from those who com- 
mitted elo de se in respect of 
permitting a service to be held 
over the infants, and refused to 
permit a hymn to be sung over 
the grave of any person who was 
buried in a churchyard without a 
service. The House at its rising 
was prorogued by the schedule of 
the archbishop until July. If the 
archbishop had prorogued it sine 
die nobody would have quarrelled 
with his grace on that score. But 
this talkee-talk does no real harm, 
except to alienate the laity still 
further from what ought to be the 
National Church. It amuses the 
Lower House people, and does 
nobody else very much harm. It 
is a pity it should do any harm at 
all. There is, it must be con- 
fessed, something archaic and obso- 
lete in the atmosphere of Jerusalem 
Chamber ; and as for the bishops in 
their Convocation robes in Queen 
Anne’s Bounty Office, they look 
sadly like masqueraders in broad 
daylight. They want the dim re- 
ligious light of the cathedral to 
tone the costumes. 

At the very antipodes of all these 
orthodox institutions Mr. Voysey is 
‘taking rope.’ Professor Newman, 
in a dignified chapter of Phases of 
Faith, denied the moral perfection 
of Christ. Mr. Voysey, on the 
same unsavoury subject, is rather 
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puerile. His chief objections are 
on the score of Christ’s unfilial 
behaviour... He goes back as far as 
His twelfth year, and, fixing on a 
well-known incident, says : 

‘We read [Luke ii. 43-49] that 
“the child Jesus being then twelve 
years old tarried behind in Jerusa- 
lem ; and Joseph and His mother 
knew not of it.” After three days 
they found Him in the temple, and 
His mother said, “‘ Son, why hast 
Thou thus dealt withus? Behold 
Thy father and I have sought 
Thee sorrowing.” And He said 
unto them, “ How is it that ye 
sought Me? Wist ye not that I 
must be about My Father’s busi- 
ness? And they understood not 
the saying which He spake unto 
them.” ‘To do Him justice, their 
remonstrance had the effect of 
making Him at once give up His 
“Fathers business,’ and return 
home with His parents to Naza- 
reth. What chills our hearts in 
this story is not that a little boy of 
twelve years old should be so 
thoughtlessly cruel as to get away 
unknown to his parents ; but that, 
when he was told of their sorrow 
in losing him, he made no sort of 
apology—never uttered a word of 
tender regret, but only began to 
vindicate himself on the ground of 
a higher obligation.’ 

Again, in reference to the miracle 
at Cana: ‘When they wanted 
wine the mother of Jesus said unto 
Him, They have no wine.” Instead 
of saying tenderly, “ Leave it to Me, 
dear mother ; I have a surprise for 
you,” He says, ‘Woman, what have 
I to do with thee? Mine hour is 
not yet come.” Those who are 
ignorant of Greek must not suppose 
that there was anything disrespect- 
ful in the term “ woman,” which was 
equivalent to “Lady,” or“ Madam.” 
We do not find fault with the title 
on that score ; but the cutting cold- 
ness of His reply betrays the ab- 
sence of natural affection, which, 
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as a son and a father, I here openly 
denounce as a frightful blemish in 
the life and character of Jesus 
Christ. Paraphrased into modern 
English, His reply was, “ Madam, 
it is no business of yours ; leave 
Me to take My own time.”’ 

Really one gets reconciled to 
the ‘old English’ of Convocation 
when one reads the ‘ modern Eng- 
lish’ of this anticlimax ! 

Mr. Voysey, in the course of 
some remarks on that most fertile 
and interesting subject the Person- 
ality of Satan, has parenthetically 
divulged something very alarming. 
He says: 

‘I insert here in a parenthesis, 
that I have strong reasons for sus- 
pecting that there is a secret con- 
clave, or source of secret instruc- 
tions, whereby the priestly party 
in England are absolutely forbidden 
to hold any communication what- 
ever with certain clergymen and 
laymen, according to the celebrated 
apostolic injunctions. It would be 
well to keep a sharp watch on these 
secret organisations, or, rather, on 
the visible results of their power.’ 

It is true that Mr. Voysey only 
suspects ; but one would like very 
much to know the grounds he has 
for his suspicion. Is it possible 
that such a secret society for send- 
ing to Coventry ‘dangerous men’ 
exists within the bosom of the 
Establishment? Does the bishop 
‘ pass the word’ to the archdeacon, 
and the archdeacon whisper to the 
clergy, ‘ Unclean, unclean ’ in re- 
ference to some latitudinarian leper 
or irregular brother priest? It is 
very dreadful to contemplate, and 
sounds quite like the Inquisition 
on a small scale. In fact it does 
amount to a social auto da fe. Mr. 
Voysey himself is, of course, well 
out of range of all such machina- 
tions; but for the sake of those 
who remain behind, he should be 
a little more precise in stating his 
grounds for suspicion. Will he 
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not devote an early article in the 
Langham to an exposition—not to 
say an exposé—of this secret 
society? It would make a fine 
sensation header. The full-voiced 
Tridentine anathemas would be 
safe in comparison with such a 
system of hole-and-corner espion- 
age. Is it possible—one cannot 
help repeating—that the eminently 
respectable prelates and clergy of 
the Church of England as by law 
established would ever lend them- 
selves to such backstairs proceed- 
ings? It may suit the tea-table of 
some scandal-mongering spinster 
and gossiping curate; but surely 
not the palatial retirements of 
Lambeth and Fulham, or even the 
less luxurious but still dignified 
atmosphere of the vicarage or the 
rectory. Until it comes indorsed 
by three beneficed clergy and 
countersigned by the bishop of 
the diocese, one would prefer to 
believe this a figment of Mr. 
Voysey's brain—overworked, per- 
haps, with its new editorial duties. 

The mutinies on board the 
Lennie and Caswell suggest an im- 
portant social question. Why is it 
necessary to employ such gentle- 
men as Big George or Big Anybody 
on board our ships at all? Does 
any one estimate the immense 
amount of bone and muscle qua- 
lified with some complement of 
brain, at all events, that is lying 
dormant in every city—ay, in 
every village—of England? Herds 
of young fellows loaf about Lon- 
don who would be glad to work, 
and work well too, on Big George’s 
slender pay. Look at the adver- 
tisements in the Zimes. Five shil- 
lings a week for a full-grown lad to 
do hard work in the City! It costs 
him more to get there and back 
from his home at Shepherd’s Bush 
or Dalston, to say nothing of food. 
Hoy far better than this would be 
Big George’s life! At all events 
these lads would not disembowel 
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the captain, or tear people’s hearts 
out. It is really worth the con- 
sideration of those interested in 
maritime affairs whether it is good 
economy to collect in their ships 
the offscouring of all the civilised 
countries in the world, when stout 
manageable English lads can be 
had almost for the asking. Let 
the owners or captains of vessels 
insert an advertisement in one of 
the London papers, and see what 
replies they will get. From in- 
capables—yes, perhaps ; but these 
‘ big’ gentlemen were as incapable, 
and withal as refractory, as big 
babies. We have had amateur 
navvies of gentle breeding. Let 
somebody fit up a ship with the 
same kind of seamen. He will 
not only get his work better done, 
because brain and education tell 
even if it is only a grindstone their 
possessor has to turn; while the 
employer would have the supreme 
felicity of knowing, not that he 
was relieving the municipal rates 
of some obscure town in Greece 
(if the Greeks have anything so 
prosaic as rates and taxes), but that 
he was ridding some now serene 
suburb of the presence of young 
bloods whose hand was against 
every man’s knocker, and in whose 
exile old ladies shall sleep secure 
from runaway rings and other noc- 
turnal gambols. 

Considering the very exceptional 
character of the Prince of Wales’s 
visit to India, most persons will 
agree that everything should have 
been done to mark the event. 
There was one grand omission : 
the sea-serpent was not laid on. 
Whatmakesthe omission moreto be 
regretted is that the monster was 
closein the neighbourhood, of course 
only waiting for orders. A passen- 
ger by the P. and O. steamer Hy- 
daspes, which left Bombay for Aden 
on the 13th of March, by name 
Matthew Strong, gives a most gra- 
phic description of the monster. 
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He had not merely a passing 
glance, nor was Mr. Strong the sole 
person privileged with a view. The 
whole of the crew and passengers 
saw the leviathan, which followed 
in the wake of the steamer some 
long time ; and at last, roused by 
the cries of the children, lifted it- 
self thirty or forty feet out of the 
water, and struck at the mainmast! 
A column and a quarter of small 
print in the Bombay Gazette is 
devoted to a description. Mr. 
Strong’s description (there is some- 
thing that savours of onomatopeeia 
in the gentleman’s name, and makes 
one anxious to learn his nationality) 
differs so much from that generally 
given as to suggest a doubt about 
the propriety of using the definite 
article in reference to the sea-ser- 
pent. There must be more than 
one. He says: 

‘Within a hundred feet of the 
stern of our vessel, not now ap- 
proaching us, but simply following 
steadily in our wake, was this hide- 
ous thing. A great mass of what 
looked like tangled seaweed, on 
which a futile attempt at combing 
had been made, rose out of the 
water. This mass must have been 
twenty or thirty feet in length and 
ten feet in width, and as it came 
on it caused a wide ripple in the 
water that showed there must be a 
still greater part below the surface. 
From the centre of this mass, raised 
just clear above it and facing the 
vessel, was a great black head. 
The top was quite flat, in shape 
not unlike that of a monstrous 
toad. A thick fringe of coarse 
reddish hair hung over the mouth, 
quite concealing it. But the eyes 
were the most awful part of this 
fearful thing. They were placed 
far apart, at either extremity of the 
flat head, distant from each other 
at least three feet. I must here 
state that all the passengers and all 
the crew except the captain himself 
saw the thing afterwards, but that 


there were scarcely two who could 
agree as to the colour and nature 
of these eyes. I can only, there- 
fore, write as they appeared to me. 
The eyeballs were enormous ; they 
must have been four or five inches 
in diameter. They scintillated 
constantly.’ 

The only person on board who 
declined to look at this monstrum 
horrendum was the captain; and 
this was the very plain and practi- 
cal advice he gave after tiffin: ‘He 
shortly referred to the strange sight 
we had seen that day, laying stress 
on the fact, however, that he him- 
self had not seen it, and he went 
on: “ Nownone of you can doubt 
what you saw ; but I advise you not 
to talk about it. That was the sea- 
serpent you saw. But I wouldn't 
talk about it if I saw it. It only 
leads to making people laugh, and 
the papers take it up and cut jokes 
on it; and it won’t do you any 
good, and it would not do me any 
good. But, then, remember I did 
not see it; so I’ve nothing to do 
with this one. But if you take my 
advice, you won’t talk about it. 
Punch took up one sea-serpent, 
and that captain never got over it 
—never. Remember, though, I 
didn’t see this one.”’ 

The captain no doubt was right. 
It is with sea-serpents as with 
ghosts : whatever you may see, say 
nothing about it. The time is not 
ripe for sea-monsters or spirits yet. 
Enthusiastic gentlemen like Mr. 
Strong must ‘out with it,’ whether 
it be leviathan or John King they 
look upon ; and the profane com- 
mon people immediately look to 
see whether there is nota tile loose 
somewhere. Supposing the sea- 
serpent was thereabouts, then his 
omission from the carte of the 
Prince of Wales’s festivities was 
decidedly an oversight. 

At the very opposite pole from 
the too common spectacle of ‘ ano- 
ther good man gone wrong’ stands 
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the less frequent but much more 
satisfactory one of another bad 
man coming right. We do not say 
that Dr. Kenealy illustrates at 
all the latter position, because that 
would be to beg the question in 
a way that would be very uncom- 
plimentary to himself. Many of 
his opponents, however—and Dr. 
Kenealy has opponents —would 
discern in his speech on the Royal 
Titles Bill a return to the ways of 
righteousness, from which, rightly 
or wrongly, they hold that he has 
deviated—the backward step to a 
state of innocence from which they, 
not we, aver that he has wandered, 
a political Prodigal, into very far 
countries indeed. It was a sig- 
nificant fact that many of our legis- 
lators, who hailed with ‘much laugh- 
ter’ the rising of the member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent in his place (and 
it is wonderful how soon our legis- 
lators ave moved to mirth), greeted 
his subsequent utterances with fre- 
quent applause. It was a case of 
people coming to church to scoff 
and stopping to pray. The secular 
version mightread that they greeted 
Dr. Kenealy with chaff, but soon 
changed it to ‘ Hear, hear!’ as he 
chid those who, in a factious spirit, 
animadverted on the policy of the 
Government. He was not there 
to give a factious vote. Did any- 
body ever suppose the doctor was 
so circumstanced? The assertion, 
however, was edifying to the last 
degree ; the picture the very re- 
verse of the lion shaking the dew- 
drops from his mane. It was the 
sacred river-horse of the Jordan— 
if river-horses Jordan have—ex- 
uding from every pore the spray of 
that august stream ! 

What a pity it is to spoil a good 
big scheme by anything like petti- 
ness in execution! I have on a 
previous occasion mentioned the 
General Expenditure Association 
as one of several methods which 
in their combination might gra- 
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dually enable us to live upon 
nothing. We were to get back, 
either in our own time or in the 
days of our posterity—say some- 
where about the era of our great- 
great-grandchildren—all the ready 
money we parted with now in ex- 
change for the necessaries of life. 
Half-yearly drawings are held for 
the conversion of the bonds of the 
association into five-pound notes. 
But, alas, these drawings are not 
public. Not even the representa- 
tives of the Press, and the few 
strangers who assist at a ‘ private’ 
execution, are present. It is all 
done snugly in presence of a no- 
tary. The British public does not 
like secrecy, and has not much 
idea of a notary except ‘on the 
stage, where—as, for instance, at 
the end of the Zady of Lyens—a 
super comes on in a property gown 
and wig to make the young people 
happy. A notice, rubricated on 
account of its importance, has just 
been issued by the association, 
stating that the objectionable ele- 
ment of relegating the conversion 
of coupons to a date deep down 
in the next century is removed. 
Distance does of lend enchant- 
ment to the view in this case ; and 
the notice ran thus: ‘ An import- 
ant improvement has been made 
in the coupon trading system, by 
which the return of one year’s ex- 
penditure can be secured at the 
end of fifteen years. Full explana- 
tion is given in the May number 
of the Trade Prospectus and List 
of Trade Members.’ 

How very ill-advised the di- 
rectors must be to append to this 
most attractive announcement the 
clause which immediately follows : 
* Price One Penny, or by post, Four- 
pence’! It is offering such a temp- 
tation for detractors to say this is 
merely a catch-penny affair. Surely 
if the new element will bear inspec- 
tion, it would be quite worth while 
to circulate particulars of it gratis 
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and post-free. The business it 
would bring to the association 
would be enormous. Already the 
West-end tradespeople have taken 
up the system warmly, and far- 
sighted matrons clamour for their 
coupons. But these two peculi- 
arities are decided blots on the 
scutcheon, and the sooner they are 
removed the better for the associa- 
tion. 

Previous to entering on his im 
personation of Doricourt in the 
Belle's Stratagem, Mr. Irving has 
been giving us a round of his old 
characters, notably Cardinal Riche- 
lieu and Mathias in the Be//s. To 
re-criticise Richelieu would be su- 
perfluous ; but it so happens that 
sometimes when a piece or a per- 
formance has been laid by for some 
little time it is easier to estimate it 
than on its first promulgation, even 
though we had perhaps a longer 
opportunity of looking at it then. 
For instance, we can now view 
Richelieu by the added light we have 
gained from the impersonations 
ef Macbeth and Othello. Even 
granting that these were not Mr. 
Irving’s greatest characters—I my- 


self think Hamlet his greatest, and’ 


rank Macbeth much higher than 
the recognised critics do—still the 
fact of having seen him in these 
enables us better to estimate the 
strength and weakness of Riche- 
lieu. One would use the terms 
strength and weakness advisedly, 
for much of the success of Riche- 
lieu depends upon the clever as- 
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sumption of weakness, the ekeing 
out the lion’s skin with the fox’s. 
Surely of the power there can be 
no question, as, for example, in 
the one climax of all where, pro- 
tecting Julie, he draws around her 
the circle of the solemn Church, 
and threatens to launch the curse 
of Rome on those who should set 
foot within it. I wonder why Mr. 
Irving never tried King Lear. He 
is a splendid old man as the Car- 
dinal. I could not help picturing 
him as Lear when I looked at him 
the other night. We are nothing 
unless we are hypercritical. Why 
does not Mr. Irving go and see 
Cardinal Manning, and learn to 
manage his train better? It is a 
dreadful thing to have to do, but 
the real cardinal manages it con- 
summately. It must have cost him 
an infinity of practice. The col- 
lapse of Queen Mary has been 
unfortunate ; but it goes to prove 
one point most satisfactorily, and 
that is, that if a play is not in 
itself good, no great name—not 
even that of the Laureate himself 
—will make it go down with a 
London audience. The collapse 
has been unfortunate for Mr. Irving, 
because he was just in that critical 
position when the reaction from 
that vast success he had achieved 
left opportunity for small men and 
small critics to vent their jealousy 
on him. Whether he is wise in 
migrating to comedy time will 
show. 
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WukEN I first knew Abel Rees, we 
were both boys at the school kept 
by Dr. Ducane at R——, on 
the coast. Abel was considerably 
smaller than I, though our ages 
were almost equal, and being of a 
bashful retiring character, with but 
little inclination for the rough and 
tumble games most English boys 
delight in, he held a very insignifi- 
cant position in the school; in 
fact, I used to consider myself an 
uncommonly nice fellow, and very 
condescending, when I offered my 
company, as I now and then did, 
on his otherwise solitary rambles 
in the surrounding country or on 
the seashore. 

Abel had the lightest hair I ever 
saw, and a pair of blue eyes that 
always looked meek. Not that he 
was ever dull; moping was not at 
all a characteristic of his ; but his 
spirits never rose beyond a certain 
height, and I don’t remember 
ever hearing him laugh. He only 
smiled. It always seemed to me 
as if he possessed something very 
pleasant in himself, of which he 
only was conscious, and that he 
was always contemplating it, and 
congratulating himself in a quiet 
way on its possession. 

There was a something about 
my schoolmate—I can’t describe 
what—which greatly interested me. 
Often, as we lay side by side on 
the shingle, idly throwing pebbles 
into the water, I would watch him, 
and endeavour in vain to compre- 
hend him. 

One summer night a strange 
thing happened, that led me to 
suppose I had solved my riddle. 

VOL, XVIII. 


Rees and I were the only occu- 
pants of a small dormitory, the 
window of which opened very low 
down, and commanded an exten- 
sive sea-view. Whata lovely night 
it was! Single nights in the past 
have always left in me much 
stronger impressions than any sin- 
gle day. This night I shall never 
forget. It was moonless, but the 
stars were infinitely more glorious 
than the brightest moonlight could 
have been. Orion guarded the arc 
of heaven directly over the slum- 
bering sea, and the glorious con- 
stellation shone with a splendour I 
had never hitherto witnessed. The 
wonderful blaze and the universal 
silence, only intensified by the 
monotonous washing of the still 
sea on the shore, seemed to raise 
me up from the earth high into the 
clear summer night, whilst my 
heart was filled with unspeakable 
awe. I rose higher and higher to- 
wards the beautiful stars, and the 
sound of thé sea grew fainter and 
fainter, till at length my being was 
launched into that sweet indefinable 
ether of healthy dreamless sleep. 

I had not long been unconscious 
when something, I know not what, 
partially awoke me. With dreamy 
eyes I was gazing out into the dark- 
blue distance, when the light be- 
came suddenly obscured by a white 
figure which stood, perfectly noise- 
less, before the window, apparently 
gazing out. I felt quite sure I 
must be dreaming, especially as all 
power of motion seemed to have 
left me. 

After the lapse of a few minutes 
the sound of words reached my 
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ears; and, as far as I could dis- 
tinguish them, this is what they 
were : 

‘Among the dead angels, the deathless 
Sandolphon stands listening and breathless 

To sounds that ascend from below.’ 

The last word had scarcely left 
the apparition’s lips when it stoop- 
ed, and noiselessly throwing the 
window open, stood out on the 
sill. With an effort, I threw off 
my lethargy, and springing to the 
window, seized Abel Rees by the 
waist and drew him in. He was 
not at all startled, but down his 
face the tears were coursing each 
other in torrents, whilst his whole 
body trembled with emotion. 

‘What is the matter, Abel?’ I 
exclaimed in amazement. 

But he only looked piteously at 
me out of his great blue eyes, and 
I forbore to question him further. 
All I could do was to leave him in 
his own bed and return to my own. 
There I lay and pondered over 
Abel’s strange freak and the curious 
words he had spoken. That he 
was not walking in his sleep I 
could see when I pulled him in 
from his perilous position. There 
was no home trouble that could 
have so moved him, I knew. The 
only relative he seemed to have 
alive was an old stepfather, with 
whom he lived, and of whom he 
always spoke with dread. It was 
so unlike his equable temperament 
to display such agitation. The 
conclusion I at last arrived at was 
that he must be mad. And ac- 
cording to the dictum of some 
learned men he was. 

The next morning he was all 
right ; not a trace of the previous 
night’s strange excitement was visi- 
ble. During our dressing, I said, 

‘Whatever was the matter with 
you, young Rees, last night ?’ 

‘The matter with me?’ he re- 
peated. 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘What were you 
crying about; and what in the 
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world were you doing outside the 
window ? 

‘You're not kind. I won't sleep 
in this room any more, if you ask 
me questions. I didn’t ask you to 
get out of bed and pull me in.’ 

I couldn’t make Abel out at all ; 
he had never previously been so 
strange. I made one more at- 
tempt. 

‘But you will tell me who is 
Sandolphon, won’t you ? 

‘You're a horrid brute, and I 
hate you! he exclaimed. And, 
with the tears in his eyes, he rushed 
out of the room. 

I began to feel quite uneasy 
about the poor boy, and debated 
in my mind as to whether or not I 
had better mention last night’s ad- 
venture to Dr. Ducane. ° 

The clamorous summons of the 
second bell put an end to my 
cogitation, and I rushed for the 
door, almost upsetting little Rees, 
who was just entering. 

‘What do you want, Abel? I 
exclaimed. ‘Didn’t you hear the 
bell ? 

*Oh, do stop a minute,’ he an- 
swered. 

The poor lad could hardly speak 
for want of breath. 

‘I wanted to speak to you before 
breakfast, as I sha’n’t perhaps see 
you again for some time. Look, 
I’ve got a letter.’ Letters to Abel 
were most rare occurrences, and 
when they did arrive they always 
brought news ofimportance. ‘It’s 
from my stepfather,’ he continued. 
‘You may read it; and he placed 
it in my hands. 

* But we shall be late,’ I said. 

To be late meant to Abel the 
absorption of his weekly pittance 
for the next three weeks at least. 

‘Oh, never mind,’ he replied. 
‘Read.’ 

So I read the communication, 
which was as laconic as well could 
be: 

‘Dear Abel,—You’re to come 
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home at once. You have had 
quite as much book-learning at my 
expense as is good for you.—Your 
affectionate father, 

‘Jos1aH GREW.’ 

‘Well, Abel,’ I remarked, ‘this 
is a nice letter from “ your affec- 
tionate father.” Does it mean that 
you really are going to leave ?” 

‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘ Joseph had 
another letter in my stepfather’s 
writing, addressed to the doctor.’ 

‘Well,’ I exclaimed, and sin- 
cerely too, ‘I am sorry to hear it. 
You must come and see me in the 
holidays.’ 

Here a voice came up the stairs, 
followed by Brown minimus, with 
his lips covered with butter and 
breadcrumbs : 

‘I say, Jones and Rees, do you 
know we've gone in to breakfast ? 

‘Yes; I see you have, young 
Brown.’ 

‘Well, you'd better come along. 
The doctor’s in such a rage. My 
eye, won’t you catch it !’ 

Rather to Brown minimus’s dis- 
appointment, we did not catch it. 
The doctor was engaged dissecting 
his chop when we slunk in, and 
we escaped notice. 

Abel was very busy all the morn- 
ing packing. During the afternoon 
we were walking together up and 
down the playground, pending the 
arrival of Abel’s fly, with our arms 
about each other’s necks, as is the 
custom of boy chums when on very 
good terms. 

‘Should you like to know what 
I was crying about last night, Am- 
berley ?’ he said. 

I could see by the expression of 
his face that the offer had cost him 
no slight effort. 

‘Yes, Abel, old fellow, if you 
don’t mind telling,’ I responded. 

As I answered an absent look 
came into his eyes, that I had ob- 
served several times before, mostly 
during our long rambles about the 
country and by the seashore. 


‘You remember that long walk 
we had to the Red Reef,’ he com- 
menced—a line of rocks some dis- 
tance along the shore, covered by 
seaweed of a brilliant red hue, was 
known tous by that name. We 
had been there quite lately, during 
an evening that brought in a violent 
storm. Without awaiting my re- 
ply, Abel continued : 

‘Oh, wasn’t it beautiful! You 
heard the moan of the waves as 
they rolled in; they mistrusted 
the little catspaws of wind that 
whispered so softly to them ; and 
you heard the low sound in the 
caves. The waves heard it, and 
they recognised the howl of the 
storm, although it was so soft and 
subdued ; and then the horizon 
became suddenly dark, and legions 
of foam-flakes swept the surface, 
and the seagulls flew eddying over 
our heads, screaming like terror- 
stricken creatures; and then, in a 
grand crashing chorus, the storm 
burst upon us in its full fury.’ 

Abel paused, as if rapt in 
the scene he had recalled to me. 
His face was pale with emotion, 
and there was a brightness in his 
eyes, as of triumph. I was com- 
pletely puzzled. For the life of 
me I could not have divined the 
confidence Abel was about to 
repose in me. I held my peace ; 
and after a few moments’ silence 
he continued : 

‘What a mournful resigned me- 
lody was in the moan of the waves ! 

A pause, and again he was far 
away. My patience was becoming 
exhausted, and I remarked, 

‘ But what has all that to do with 
what you were going to tell me 
about last night ?” 

‘Last night?’ he repeated. ‘Oh, 
yes ; this is it, old fellow. When 
we stood there on the shore, in the 
midst of those wonderful sights and 
sounds, there came into my heart—’ 

‘Mr. Abel, Mr. Abel,’ bawled 
Joseph, as he came lumbering up 
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the playground, ‘your fly has come ; 
and you are to be quick, please, or 
you will lose the train.’ 

There was no help forit. Abel 
must go. We both rushed to the 
gate. A hasty shake of the hand, 
and a hurried promise to write, and 
he had rolled off. A strange feel- 
ing of blankness fell upon me as I 
turned to reénter the house. Abel 
had occupied so much of my time 
and thoughts lately ; and now, be- 
hold, without a note of warning, 
like some strange beautiful bird 
which a traveller wonders over and 
admires as it perches, he had 
flown. 

Not very long after Abel’s de- 
parture I myself bade adieu to 
Dr. Ducane and the juvenile do- 
minion of which he was autocrat. 
My education was to be continued 
at Oxford, whither I proceeded 
after a long interval of idleness, in 
the course of which I forgot the 
better part of the lore instilled into 
me by Dr. Ducane. During this 
long fallow time I wrote twice to 
Abel. To the first letter I received 
no answer; the second was re- 
turned by the post-office, with the 
statement that no one of the name 
of Rees was known at the address 
given. Thus I was forced to give 
up all hope of seeing Rees again, 
much to my regret, as I still con- 
tinued to take a great interest in 
him, as much for his affectionate 
disposition as for the character 
in which he stood to me—of an 
unsolved enigma. 

My career at Oxford was in no 
way distinguished from that of most 
young men ; and after completing 
the necessary course of study, I en- 
tered the world as an ordained 
minister of the Church of England. 
Having an uncle in the enjoyment 
of a well-endowed living in the 
East of London, and also a small 
independency of my own, my future 
life presented a far more encourag- 
ing aspect, in a worldly point of 
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view, than that of so many scholarly 
and devoted, but uninfluential and 
penniless, young men, whose most 
probable fate is a lifelong curacy, 
with the painful pittance attaching 
to it. 

One of my uncle’s curates was 
about to leave him, and it was ar- 
ranged that I should be his suc- 
cessor. Whilst looking about for 
apartments in the neighbourhood 
of the church I lodged with my 
good uncle, who was a widower, 
with an only daughter. 

My sweet cousin Kate and I 
were On very good terms, as in my 
boyhood I had been frequently in- 
vited to stay with them during the 
holidays, the elderly gentleman 
being fond of boys—a partiality 
that might be traced, no doubt, to 
his having had none of his own. 

The rectory was a fine old house, 
older than any of the teeming tene- 
ments that stood so thickly around 
it, and there was an air of loftiness 
and space in the noble rooms that 
was especially grateful in that 
neighbourhood. 

I was welcomed most kindly by 
both father and daughter, and very 
soon began to feel like one of the 
family. The winter had set in with 
unusual rigour; and it was very 
delightful to sit in the dark oak- 
panelled dining-room, as the after- 
noon shadows fell, before such a 
fire as can only be seen on the old- 
fashioned hearths, and watch the 
firelight as it flickered about the 
room, so weirdly transforming fa- 
miliar objects and throwing such 
shadows as firelight only can. 
Sometimes I would dream over the 
life of some noble devoted man of 
God, whose biography I had been 
reading, till the light failed ; but 
more often I fear my eyes would 
stray from the peacefully-napping 
old rector on one side the fire to 
his gentle daughter on the other, 
whose soul was centred in the 
knitting of a pair of warm socks for 
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old Bloggs, who suffered from the 
‘rheumatiz,’ or some other poor 
parishioner, whose affliction was 
the passport to her heart. Here 
my eyes found a frequent resting- 
place, and the biography would lie 
disregarded, whilst my thoughts 
travelled a road, well trodden, but 
dangerous to any young curate 
whose mind was not so absorbed in 
his profession as mine. 

I was gazing thus one wintry 
afternoon some six weeks after my 
arrival, when Kate looked up and 
met my fixed eyes, causing the 
blood to mount into my face in a 
manner that was at once inexpli- 
cable and unpleasant to myself. 
My sweet cousin did not, however, 
remark my confusion, and said, 

‘Have you determined upon those 
lodgings in E Street, cousin 
Amberley ? 

‘Dear Kate,’ I answered, ‘ you 
used to know my christian name 
years ago. I suppose it is so long 
since that you have forgotten it ?’ 

‘ Well,’ she rejoined, with a smile 
and a blush, ‘ you look so reverend 
and imposing in your long black 
coat and white tie that I haven't 
the audacity to address you as 
Harry now—“ the Rev. Henry Am- 
berley, B.A.”’ 

‘Perhaps my dear cousin will 
propose a substitute for the objec- 
tionable clerical coat and white tie, 
say a pea-jacket and red worsted 
comforter.’ 

*O Harry, lam ashamed of you 
now. You are quite irreverent,’ she 
exclaimed. 

My good uncle was roused by 
his daughter’s shocked tone, and 
observed in an exceedingly natural 
voice,that was to prove tous convinc- 
ingly that he had not closed an eye, 

‘Yes, my dear, it is the very 
coldest day we’ve had, and to-mor- 
row you must see that cook makes 
a nice lot of soup, strong and hot. 
My poor people will be looking for 
it again.’ 





Kate looked at me out of a pair 
of twinkling eyes, that made it an 
exceedingly difficult task to keep 
my countenance as I made a fitting 
reply. 

The old rector understood the 
word ‘charity’ according to St. 
Paul’s definition of the same, and 
he practised it with all his heart. 
The baronial kitchen down-stairs 
never saw more bountiful prepara- 
tions even in the ancient times, 
before the East-end and coster- 
mongers and whelks had become 
hopelessly united, than on the soup 
days of the present rector. Seas 
of soup in vast coppers sent forth 
savoury and intoxicating odours, 
that penetrated far into the streets 
and lanes around, arresting wan- 
dering noses, and attracting the 
lame and the halt and the blind 
of the whole neighbourhood, who 
traced the odours to their sources 
with unerring precision. On such 
days as these Kate was in her glory, 
superintending the distribution and 
marshalling the applicants in a 
highly business-like and decidedly 
bewitching style. 

But to return to my cousin’s 
original query as to my lodgings, 
which she now repeated. 

‘Yes, Kate,’ I answered ; ‘I think 
they will suit me very well. There 
is a coffee-house too next door, 
where I think I might do some 
good. From seven till eight in the 
morning the public room is always 
well attended, and I have learnt 
from the landlady that a gentleman 
was in the habit, until quite lately, of 
reading and explaining to her cus- 
tomers a small portion of Scripture 
—a practice which, with few excep- 
tions, met with an encouraging de- 
gree of favour. Now it occurred 
to me to continue it; what do you 
think, uncle ?” 

* A very good idea, Harry. Go, 
by all means, and God bless your 
efforts.’ 

‘I think too,’ I said, glancing at 
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the same time—I don’t know why 
—at demure little Kate, who was 
again bending over her knitting, ‘ I 
had better move my belongings 
into my apartments. My long stay 
with you ought to come to an end 
some time.’ 

‘As you wish, my boy,’ answered 
my kind uncle; ‘ you know you are 
welcome to stay here as long as 
you please.’ 

‘You are very kind, uncle, but I 
mustn’t impose on your hospitality, 
loth as I am to leave this pleasant 
old house, which recalls to me so 
much of my boyhood.’ 

‘Do you really mean to go so 
soon, cousin Harry? observed 
Kate. 

‘ Yes,’ I replied; ‘I think I must 
begin my hermit life at once, for if 
I delay much longer, I shall never 
tear myself away.’ 

‘Oh, I am sorry you are going 
to leave us so soon; but of course 
you will often come here, to see 
papa.’ 

* Ay, and to see my cousin Kate 
too, if she will graciously allow 
me.’ 

‘ Of course, you silly fellow ; but 
I meant about church matters.’ 

A knock at the door attracted 
our attention, and little Jim, chor- 
ister-boy and page to the house- 
hold, announced that Mr. G. (the 
tenor) and another gentleman de- 
sired to see Miss Kate. 

‘Please, miss, they are in the 
hall, a-knocking off the snow.’ 

‘Are those your manners, Jim,’ 
admonished the lady of the house, 
‘to leave two gentlemen standing 
in the hall? Light the breakfast- 
room gas at once, and show them 
in there. Say I will come directly.’ 

The rector looked up rather as- 
tonished at his daughter’s gentle- 
men visitors ; though it was his in- 
variable policy to let her follow her 
own sweet will, such was the con- 
fidence in her with which she had 
inspired him. 





‘Don’t look so astonished, papa 
dear,’ she said with a smile. ‘The 
gentlemen won’t run away with me. 
Have you forgotten what I told you 
some time ago, about the desire I 
had to learn the violin, and that 
Mr. G. knew of a teacher of music 
in rather poor circumstances who 
would be glad of a pupil?’ 

‘ Yes, I remember, my dear, now 
you recall the circumstance. You 
will want my old violin out, I sup- 
pose. I’m sure I don’t know where 
it is, as I haven’t touched it these 
ten years, not since your dear 
mamma’s death.’ 

‘Oh, that’s allright, papa. I dis- 
covered it the other day, and have 
had it seen to, and restrung.’ 

‘Very well, my dear, then you 
had better go and see your visitors. 
And perhaps you had better bring 
them in here, the breakfast-room 
fire must be low.’ 

‘Very well, papa.’ 

The gentlemen evidently pre- 
ferred the breakfast-room, and after 
about half an hour’s lapse of time 
we heard Kate's visitors leave the 
house, and the lady herself re- 
turned. 

‘We have made arrangements 
for two lessons a week, papa, the 
first to be given the day after to- 
morrow. Mr. Smith seems such a 
nice man, very quiet and gentle- 
manly. His terms are five guineas 
a quarter. Is it dreadfully much, 
papa dear ?” 

‘N-no, darling; not if he teaches 
you well; and besides, I daresay, 
poor fellow, he hasn’t many pupils, 
and the weather is so severe, and 
provisions are at such high prices, 
and—and—’ The kind-hearted 
man would have multiplied excuses 
without end, as was his usual course 
whenever natural benevolence and 
necessary prudence seemed to draw 
in opposite directions, had not his 
daughter set a seal on his lips with 
a kiss of gratitude, exclaiming, 

‘You are the dearest most in- 
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dulgent papa in the whole uni- 
verse.’ 

On the following day I had my 
various belongings moved into my 
new apartments, and took formal 
possession ; Kate coming with me, 
and insisting on arranging every- 
thing herself. 

‘Men never know how to make 
a room look nice,’ she said. ‘ Of 
course, you will soon have every- 
thing topsy-turvy, but I shall have 
eased my conscience if I start you 
in good order, cousin Harry.’ 

‘Perhaps, Kate dear, you will 
come in now and then and put me 
straight.’ 

The landlady had left the room 
to fetch something, and Kate, in 
trying to move a small table, 
hurt her fingers against the wall, 
and the pain was acute enough 
for a minute or two to bring the 
tears into her eyes. In an instant 
I was at her side. It always trou- 
bled me to see tears in a woman’s 
eyes, and hers were so beautiful 
and childlike in their mute plaint 
for sympathy. 

*My poor little Kate,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘how you have grazed your 
fingers! This table was much too 
heavy for a little bit of a thing like 
this to move.’ So saying I took up 
the wounded hand, and tearing off 
a piece from a clean handkerchief 
I had by me, I bound it round the 
injured part ; then, moved by a sud- 
den and unaccountable impulse, I 
imprinted a kiss on the little hand 
that lay so unresistingly in mine. 

She withdrew it as quickly al- 
most as if my lips had burnt her ; 
and my heart smote me. What did 
I mean by kissing a lady’s hand? 
The time was past when such was 
the simple homage paid to all ladies 
by gentlemen. ‘The landlady now 
returned, rather to the relief of both 
of us, and very soon after, my room 
being arranged to Kate’s entire 
satisfaction, she bade me adieu, and 
I was left alone to my reflections. 


These were not at first of an al- 
together satisfactory character. It 
seemed to me Kate need not have 
withdrawn her hand with such 
sharpness, we being cousins. How- 
ever, I did not permit my thoughts 
to rest upon the subject, as I had 
a sermon to prepare, and various 
other matters requiring my atten- 
tion. 

The following morning I had 
fixed for my début at the adjacent 
coffee-house, in the character of 
scripture-reader. At the appointed 
time I presented myself, and was re- 
ceived, on the whole, favourably. 
Amongst the two or three dissen- 
tient voices, the loudest was that of 
an old, dried up, fierce little man, 
who sat in a distant corner and kept 
up a subdued growl during the en- 
tire reading. There was a some- 
thing in his face and general ap- 
pearance not unfamiliar to me, and 
yet, though I had bestowed several 
furtive glances upon him, I was un- 
able when I left to recollect how 
and when I had seen him before. 

I had advanced but a few steps 
when a working-man, whom I recog- 
nised as one of my listeners, touched 
me on the shoulder, and said, 

‘I hope you worn’t put out by 
old Grew, sir; he’s allers like that. 
It don’t mean nothing perticler, 
‘cept that he’s on bad terms with 
himself and every one else.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ I answered, ‘thank you; 
we can’t expect things to go quite 
smoothly at first.’ 

After a little more desultory 
talk the man left me, and at the 
same time it flashed across my 
mind who the old man was who 
had been referred to as old Grew. 
It was no other than Abel Rees’ 
stepfather, Josiah. 

I retraced my steps as speedily 
as possible, and was just in time to 
see the sour-faced old man hobble 
away from the door. His bony 
fingers were wound tightly about 
an ugly twisted stick, which at 
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every step he dug viciously into the 
ground, whilst he scanned every 
passer-by with fierce suspicious 
glances, that plainly told of the 
miserable cankerworm that was 
eating his heart away. I followed 
him through several dirty poverty- 
stricken by-streets to the door of a 
house in one of the most squalid. 
There he entered, and mounted 
flight after flight, groaning and 
cursing at every step, until he ar- 
rived at the garrets. When on the 
landing, he turned and faced me. 

‘Don’t want any mealy-mouthed 
begging parsons here,’ he growled. 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Grew,’ I said ; 
‘I am not going to beg of you ; all 
I wish is to be permitted to ask you 
a question or two respecting an old 
schoolfellow of mine—your stepson, 
Abel Rees, I mean.’ 

It is impossible to repeat the 
torrent of abuse with which the 
infuriated old man greeted the men- 
tion of Abel’s name. 

‘Don’t speak to me of the lying 
ungrateful vagabond. Didn't I 
feed and clothe him for nine long 
years? All that precious money 
I spent, and what return did I get? 
When I am old and poor—yes, 
poor! Look at my room!’ 

The last words he spoke as if I 
had contradicted him, though I had 
not moved a muscle the whole 
time ; and certainly his room was 
frightful in the extreme poverty of 
its appearance. 

‘When I am poor and old,’ he 
continued, ‘the white-headed ser- 
pent leaves me, refuses to do honest 
work to keep his old father. Ha, 
ha! but I am revenged! Sucha 
white-faced serpent could not be 
allowed to live.’ The old monster 
looked like a veritable fiend, as a 
laugh distorted his countenance. 
‘ I knowfrom good sources that he’s 
dead ; yes, dead of cold and starva- 
tion in the open streets. Will that 
do for you? Nowgo, I say.’ 

The old man raised his stick, and 
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not wishing to make a disturbance, 
I turned and descended the stair- 
case, very sad and down at heart. 

Such a fearful aspect of human 
nature was newto me; and my poor 
Abel! What he must have suf- 
fered! The mention of his step- 
father’s name had brought back so 
vividly the light hair and large soft 
blue eyes of my little c-devant 
schoolmate, with whom I would so 
gladly have renewed the boyish 
friendship. But all momentarily 
awakened hopes were dashed to 
the ground. The fiendish satisfac- 
tion with which the old man re- 
lated the manner of his stepson’s 
death seemed to stamp it as a 
fact. 

Christmas was now drawing near, 
and with it my departure for home, 
where I proposed to spend a 
month’s holiday before actively 
entering on my clerical duties at 
the East-end. 

The day fixed upon arrived, and 
before starting for the station I 
went to bid my uncle and cousin 
good-bye. There was a short path 
between the house and the street 
gate, and as I placed my hand on 
the latter, I heard the dismal strains 
with which tortured violins ever 
respond to the beginner’s touch. 
Kate was an ambitious musician ; 
not content with an unusual pro- 
ficiency on the pianoforte, she was 
desirous of mastering the most dif- 
ficult ofinstruments. At the sound 
of my arrival the strains ceased. I 
entered, and in passing the break- 
fast-room, the door of which was 
ajar, I caught a glimpse of pretty 
Kate looking very earnest, with the 
violin (happy instrument) tucked in 
under her soft white chin. Fora 
moment I almost wished I was a 
teacher of music, or at least a violin, 
but myrector’s appearance from out 
his study put an end to the wild 
impracticable thoughts which had 
for a moment found place in my— 
my mind of course. 
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‘Have you come to bid us good- 
bye, Harry?’ said my uncle. 

‘Yes, uncle,’ I answered. ‘ For 
amonthat anyrate. Kate, I think, 
is engaged. Will she mind her 
music-lesson being interrupted ?’ 

‘Mind! No, I should think not. 
I will fetch the little minx out.’ 

The old gentleman bustled in ; 
and soon out came Kate, all smiles 
and blushes. 

I hope you didn’t hear us, cousin 
Harry. This is my fourth lesson, 
and I still make such dreadful 
noises ; I think there must be some- 
thing wrong with the violin. How- 
ever, Mr. Smith is very patient.’ 

‘I hope I didn’t disturb you,’ I 
said. 

‘No, of course not; I should 
have thought it very unkind if you 
had left without wishing me good- 
bye.’ 
‘Well, I shall lose my train if I 
don’t goatonce. Good-bye, uncle. 
A merry Christmas to you.’ 

‘Good-bye, my boy, and the 
same to you.’ 

‘Good-bye, cousin Kate.’ Why 
that unwonted pit-a-pat behind my 
black waistcoat of scrupulously 
clerical cut? 

* Good-bye, cousin Harry.’ 

I pressed her hand as any cousin 
would. But why should I be dis- 
appointed because there was no 
tone of regret in her farewell? 
Really it was time I had something 
serious to occupy my mind. 

Our family was not of those who 
make very merry at Christmastide. 
What little festivity we permitted 
ourselves was of a sober kind. The 
main principle of merriment and 
festivity, family reunion, was want- 
ing, for, besides myself, Christmas 
brought no addition to our ordinary 
small domestic circle. Thus, even 
if it were not altogether outside the 
interest of this strictly veracious 
narrative, but small diversion would 
be afforded by an account of my 
home visit. 


During my absence from Lon- 
don, which through a severe cold 
was protracted to two months, I 
received periodical letters from my 
uncle. By this means I learnt, 
amongst much miscellaneous mat- 
ter, what strides Kate was making 
in her violin study, and how inde- 
fatigablé and enthusiastic she had 
become on the subject. 

It was near the end of February 
when I returned to my lodgings in 
the East-end. They looked so 
cheerless and uninviting, owing to 
my having forgotten to give notice 
of my coming, that, after unpacking 
a few things, I determined to go 
over to my uncle’s house, and an- 
nounce my arrival. 

It was dusk, and, as was often the 
case, the front door was wide open. 
Knowing my uncle’s weakness for 
a nap at this time of the day, I 
stepped in softly. No gases had 
yet been lighted, and therefore I 
was very much startled upon find- 
ing myself almost in collision with 
a lady and gentleman standing in 
the shadow of the open door, and 
apparently engaged in a ¢éfe-a-¢éte. 

My appearance seemed to startle 
them as much as their presence did 
me, and the gentleman, who was 
muffled up in a greatcoat, and held 
a violin-case in his hand, after say- 
ing something incoherent, bowed 
to the lady and myself, and disap- 
peared. 

‘Surely that’s you, cousin Harry!’ 
exclaimed my cousin Kate. ‘ Pray 
excuse the darkness we're in, but 
Susan, our new housemaid, is so 
forgetful. You'll find papa in the 
dining-room. I will go and see 
about your room.’ 

‘Never mind about my—’ It 
was of no use to conclude my sen- 
tence, as Kate was already out of 
hearing. Really it looked very like 
a retreat in confusion; and my feel- 
ings towards that shadowy stranger 
were anything but Christian-like 
as I stepped into the dark dining- 
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room, where my rector was gradu- 
ally recovering from his nap. 

Upon seeing me, he jumped up 
with alacrity, and shook me warmly 
by the hand, exclaiming, 

‘ Well, Harry, my boy, I am glad 
to see you back again. Have you 
quite recovered your health ?” 

‘Yes, thanks, uncle. I hope 
you're quite well, and Kate ?” 

‘Yes, Harry, we’re both well and 
strong, thank God; and as for Kate, 
I never knew her better, or in bet- 
ter spirits. I don’t know what has 
come over the girl.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it, I’m sure,’ 
was my reply; in not quite so sym- 
pathetic a tone as it should have 
been, I’m afraid. My uncle looked 
into my face with a look half of in- 
quiry, but he gave it up, and at that 
moment Kate entered the room. 

‘Well, my dear,’ my uncle ob- 
served to her, ‘I suppose you have 
already seen Harry.’ 

‘Oh, yes, papa; I was in the hall, 

arranging with Mr. Smith about the 
cantata, when cousin Harry came 
in.’ 
‘Oh, that was Mr. Smith, was it, 
Kate? I only saw a greatcoat with 
a hat pulled over the collar. I hear 
you have improved wonderfully.’ 

‘Oh, I am getting on pretty well, 
thank you. Poor Mr. Smith is 
delicate rather; isn’t he, papa? He 
always wears his collar up in the 
winter-time. But what do you think, 
cousin Harry, Mr. Smith has com- 
posed a cantata, and the E— Choral 
Society with the church choir are 
going to perform it at the schools. 
The organist says it’s a wonderful 
piece of music, and he ought to 
know, you know, as papa pays him 
so much for training the choir.’ 

‘Yes, cousin Kate, he certainly 
ought to know, according to your 
estimate,’ I answered, not very 
warmly. 

My pretty little cousin had risen 
into quite a flutter of enthusiasm 
about this production of her music- 
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master, and somehow I felt but 
the minimum of interest in the 
affair. But I chid myself right 
heartily for a selfish monster when 
I saw the effect of my indifferent 
reply. Her sweet child-face, which 
had reflected so artlessly the ex- 
treme interest and delight awaken- 
ed in her by her music-master’s 
cantata, now presented to me an 
expression in which hurt feeling 
was a very decided element. 

‘You don’t care very much for 
music, do you, cousin Harry? But 
I think you couldn’t help liking 
Mr. Smith’s cantata if you heard 
it.’ 

‘But I do like music very much, 
cousin,’ I replied ; ‘and I have no 
doubt, as you say so, that Mr. Smith 
is a genius of the first magnitude.’ 

‘ Perhaps, my dear,’ observed 
Kate’s father, ‘ Harry would like 
to go with you to-morrow evening, 
and judge for himself of your mas- 
ter’s musical capacity. What do 
you say, my boy?” 

‘Oh, I shall be very glad indeed, 
if Kate will permit me the honour 
of being her escort.’ 

‘Of course, you must come, 
cousin Harry.’ 

Jim’s arrival to lay the cloth for 
tea was the signal for me to retire 
precipitately, in order to mitigate 
somewhat my travel-stained ap- 
pearance. 

In the course of the evening we 
made all necessary arrangements, 
and on the following evening my 
uncle, his daughter, and myself, 
after waiting anxiously for the cab, 
which always is late on festive oc- 
casions, were driven off in a high 
state of excitement to that useful 
building of the parish, the‘ schools.’ 
Dear Kate, looking very bewitch- 
ing in her delicate well-made silk, 
and glossy braided tresses, over 
the arrangement of which the house- 
maid had discovered a hitherto- 
hidden genius, was almost beside 
herself. 
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The substantial school-house had 
totally abandoned its sober busi- 
ness-like aspect, and now, with the 
light flaring through the windows 
and the excited crowd outside the 
door, over whom a couple of po- 
licemen exercised lordly sway, and 
the constant arrival of festively-clad 
visitors, it had all the appearance 
of a reckless dissipated house of 
entertainment. On arriving within 
the concert-room we were taken in 
charge by a young gentleman in 
evening dress, who looked as warm 
and excited as if he had just run a 
mile-race and lost the prize. With 
his assistance we made the entire 
circuit of the room, and after much 
nodding to right and left succeeded 
in reaching our seats very near the 
orchestra and a few steps from the 
door at which we entered. 

Kate could scarcely endure the 
few minutes that elapsed before 
the piece commenced. ‘The room 
was not ill-adapted for a musical 
performance. A very respectable 
string-band had been got together, 
and the choral society had long 
practised under a very fair con- 
ductor, therefore it was calculated 
to give at any rate a decent inter- 
pretation to a composition of not 
toodifficultacharacter. Mr. Smith’s 
cantata being only in manuscript, 
of course we had no copy of the 
music, but we had been favoured 
with the words, which were taken 
from the translation of an old 
Norse poem, called ‘The Winds in 
Conflict.’ 

Each wind dwelt on the bless- 
ings it brought to the earth, or ex- 
cused the evils. The dissent and 
acclamations of the listeners formed 
the choruses. At the last the north 
wind takes up the argument, and, 
overpowering the rest, concludes it. 

‘O Harry,’ exclaimed my cou- 
sin; ‘isn’t it a pity! That pillar 
quite hides Mr. Smith.’ 

‘Does it, Kate? But it doesn’t 
matter, as he is not going to per- 
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form. He can conduct as well 
and perhaps better than if we all 
could see him. 

‘Yes, of course ; but—’ 

The music, now commencing, 
broke off Kate’s rejoinder, and not 
another word escaped her till it 
was all over. She had eyes or 
ears for nothing but the performers 
and the music. 

The latter certainly was splen- 
did. Such power and sweetness 
combined with so much originality 
I was totally unprepared for. Not- 
withstanding the slight knowledge 
of music that I had, I could not 
withhold the homage of wonder 
and admiration exacted from all 
by the master-mind. Here was 
true genius. Nothing could equal 
the soft but weird melody which ac- 
companied the commencement of 
the north wind’s address. Through 
the answering choruses it was con- 
tinued by the altos, then borne on 
by the tenors and basses, gradually 
deepening in breadth and volume, 
till in one wild and prolonged 
burst of harmony the cantata was 
brought to a close. 

The excitement and acclamation 
that followed are quite beyond de- 
scription. The floor would cer- 
tainly have given way or the roof 
been lifted off if the composer, 
Mr. Smith—Mr. Smith? No! 
What vision was that which rose 
before my bewildered eyes? Who 
was that small well-shaped man, 
with the light flaxen hair and the 
large blue eyes, in which there 
beamed such a sublime light of 
triumph, raising him as an angelic 
being above his fellows? We felt 
that he had listened to the strains 
of the golden harp and had trea- 
sured them in his heart, that out 
of that rich and benevolent foun- 
tain he might refresh and elevate 
and refine the souls of his fellow- 
men. Who could it be but my 
erst boy-friend, the enigma which 
I failed to solve, Abel Rees! 
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Now was the first time I had 
seen him face to face since that 
afternoon, many years ago, when 
we parted so abruptly. 

Before him as he stood there, 
above the storm of applause, in 
his strange and tranquil beauty, I 
felt an abasement and shame I had 
never before experienced. I did 
not fully comprehend the feeling 
till my eyes, in following his glance, 
had passed from him to Kate at 
my side. Sitting perfectly still, 
with her hands clasped tightly in 
her lap and her head bent slightly 
forward, she looked towards Abel 
and saw no one else. Who could 
fail to see in that sweet and guile- 
less maiden one who had strayed 
within the charmed circle of Abel’s 
wondrous genius, and had merged 
her soul in his? 

There is little more to be told. 
Why should I tell of days spent in 
feverish activity and long nights in 
which I prayed for sleep, ay, and 
sometimes oblivion ; nights when 
I steeled myself against thoughts 
and longings which assailed mecon- 
tinually, till the sobs would break 
forth and my heart seemed ready 
to burst with pent-up anguish ! 

But this passed, and the time 
arrived, my hour of solemn tri- 
umph, when with calm demeanour 
and unshaken voice I joined the 
hands of two plighted lovers, and 
spoke the eternal words which 
gave another to wife her whom my 
heart loved. 

Abel was spared the heartsick 
struggle which nearly always ac- 
companies the first step to fame. 
Once in the course of my visita- 
tion I mounted the stairs leading 
to Josiah Grew’s garret. The door 
had to be forced, and when ad- 
mittance was gained a ghastly spec- 
tacle explained the silence. 
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The old man lay sideways on 
the edge of his miserable pallet, 
with one hand plunged in a glitter- 
ing heap of gold contained in an 
open coffer. He was quite stiff 
and cold, and the surgeon, who 
soon appeared, stated that he must 
have died suddenly and at least 
two days ago. 

But, to turn from that sad and 
awful sight to one which, though 
partially a result, was its very anti- 
thesis. Old Grew’s money, which 
was found to be considerable, 
fell, in default of a will, to his 
hated stepson, who, though shocked 
at such a terrible end, could not 
grieve very much for the man 
who would gladly have seen him 
die. 

It was many years after this, 
when Abel Rees was a familiar 
name to all lovers of music, that I 
went to make a prolonged stay, 
my health having begun to fail, at 
his beautiful house on the south 
coast. One glorious summer night 
we rambled out of his grounds, 
Abel, his wife, and myself, on to 
the cliff, and whilst we were ad- 
miring the constellation of Orion, 
which was especially brilliant, my 
friend reminded me of that night 
in our boyhood, now so long past, 
when I found him in tears outside 
the window. Then it was that he 
first recognised the voices which 
from his earliest childhood had 
called to him in melodious tones 
in all of Nature’s utterances— 
through the soughing of the trees, 
the carolling of the birds, or the 
ceaseless roar of the sea, that great 
restless ocean ever chafing at the 
iron decrees of Him who rules the 
great storms of this world and of 
the heart of man, but who loveth 
best to manifest Himself in the still 
small voice of love and peace. 














FORCE OF CHARACTER. 


——_~————. 


THERE is a French book, deserv- 
ing to be better known than it is, 
entitled Compensation in Human 
Destinies, in which the writer, M. 
Azais, shows at great length that 
every lot, be it humble or exalted, 
every estate and condition of man, 
has its corresponding drawbacks 
andadvantages—its compensations, 
in fact; and that such compensa- 
tions are providentially designed 
to temper alike our prosperity and 
our adversity. 

Preachers and moralists have in 
all ages dwelt on the contentment 
of mind which should result from 
the consolatory reflection, that me- 
diocrity and obscurity are free from 
those dangers and perils which 
beset the brilliant and the success- 
ful. Like many other platitudes, 
this one is only assimilated by 
those who have no capacity in 
themselves for rising above it. 
And rightly so; for, after all, 
it is merely another form of the old 
fable of the fox and the grapes. 
The sense of the duty of being 
content with such things as we 
have, never yet repressed the ener- 
gies of any one who had it in him 
or her to use to the utmost the 
power Nature has bestowed for the 
purpose of enabling us ‘ to rise,’ as 
it is called—that is, to attain to 
better things, whether materially 
or morally. Were it not so, there 
would be no progress in the world ; 
and progression, through endless 
evolution, going on to infinite per- 
fection, is the law of all created 
beings. But M. Azais’ doctrine of 
compensation leads to no such 
dull conclusion as these sermons 
about the duty of torpidity. He 
does not urge on any man that he 


should not be up and doing; he 
merely points out that noble ac- 
tivity as well as dull routine, en- 
forced submission or a position of 
great responsibility, coarse manual 
labour or the highest mental work, 
wealth or poverty—each has its 
especial snares, its accompanying 
drawbacks ; and, on the other hand, 
its compensating advantages. 

Take the case of inherited wealth. 
It is not to be despised. It is the 
merest folly of affectation to pre- 
tend to disregard its value ; but the 
inheritor can never feel that gran- 
deur of the struggle against adverse 
circumstances which he feels who 
is fighting his way upward, and who 
grows while he struggles. 

It is of one of the compensations 
frequently accorded to those born 
to strive that we would especially 
speak now. We call it a compen- 
sation because it seems to be so 
often bestowed on those who are 
deprived of many adventitious aids 
to influence, but who, by the pos- 
session of this one quality, may be 
said to be compensated for all 
other wants. For it is a fact that 
the man or woman gifted with that 
to which we apply the term ‘ force 
of character’ is by no means badly 
endowed. He is not sent unarmed 
or helpless into the great arena. 
On the contrary, he bears about 
with him a perpetual source of 
strength, which, as it is inherent in 
himself, makes him to a certain 
extent independent of circum- 
stances. 

Force of character is notconfined 
to any sex or class or age, and is as 
clearly a gift of Nature as music or 
poetry, eloquence or beauty ; while 
to the individual who possesses 
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it, it is of much higher value, so 
far as success in life is concerned, 
than any of the above-named en- 
dowments. The poet or the musi- 
cian or the orator may be great in 
his own line, yet his life may be 
a grievous failure—apparently, at 
least—for it is doubtful if Nature 
allows any real failures. The beauty 
may enjoy her brief reign and then 
vegetate for years, eating out her 
heart with useless regrets over her 
vanished supremacy ; but the per- 
son whose force of character im- 
presses itself on all with whom he 
comes into contact possesses the 
true philosophers stone. He is 
the alchemist who turns all he 
touches to gold. People and cir- 
cumstances are his slaves, if he 
chooses to use them. By that 
marvellous influence which he ex- 
ercises over others he is enabled 
to accomplish ends and carry out 
schemes which, without such in- 
fluence, he could never hope to 
compass. 

It is not very easy to define the 
exact qualities that go to make 
up force of character, which is 
always more readily felt than ana- 
lysed ; but it would seem to result 
from a harmonious and equal dis- 
tribution of certain faculties, no one 
of which is so unduly developed as 
to dwarf or overshadow the others. 
There must be mental balance; 
there must be strong common- 
sense (though the latter alone does 
not make itself felt). A most im- 
portant ingredient also is imagina- 
tion; that sympathetic instinct 
which enables the individual ‘ to 
put himself in your place ;’ to see 
things from the outside; to judge 
them from a standpoint other than 
his own ; to image to himself, in 
short, that which others may pos- 
sibly be feeling and thinking. This 
gives an insight into their motives 
and their probable line of action 
under given circumstances which 
appears, at times, truly marvellous 
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to less gifted mortals. This insight, 
again, inspires a confidence in the 
person who possesses it which 
ensures him a following and marks 
him out as a born leader. The 
power of inspiring confidence is an 
unfailing mark of strength of cha- 
racter. 

Great intellectual ability does 
not necessarily accompany the force 
of which we are speaking. Weare 
often provoked by being compelled 
to acknowledge its existence in 
people of very mediocre capacity. 
Sometimes we are surprised.at see- 
ing clever women completely dom- 
inated by comparatively inferior 
men, and this quite independent 
of affection ; but an intimate ac- 
quaintance will usually convince 
us that the intellectual inferior has 
a force of character which fully 
compensates for his want of men- 
tal power. Nor is moral good- 
ness always a concomitant of 
the gift. In every community of 
outlaws there is one whose in- 
fluence permeates the wholesociety ; 
not that he is cleverer or stronger 
or more adroit. He simply pos- 
sesses that union of qualities which 
we call force of character. He has 
the power of making himself felt ; 
of inspiring confidence in the judi- 
ciousness of his advice, the sound- 
ness of his judgment, even before 
it has stood the test of experience. 

The faculty of command is 
largely, almost entirely, dependent 
on this force. It is curious to watch 
the process of natural selection by 
which, on any sudden emergency, 
the person so endowed comes to 
the front, without in any way thrust- 
ing himself forward or attempting 
to repress any one else. So far 
from being self-asserting, he may be 
diffident ; not the less does every 
one feel instinctively that ‘he is 
the man.’ No two persons would 
perhaps give the same reason for 
their confidence. One would say 
it was his good common-sense ; 
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another, his cleverness ; another, his 
experience ; but all alike would be 
sensible of the intangible something 
which arrested their attention and 
fixed their eyes simultaneously on 
the master-mind. In military or 
political movements, for example, 
we see in a moment whether the 
leading spirits be a mere aggregate 
of commonplace, or whether there 
be among them one who uncon- 
sciously impresses himself on all ; 
to whom all instinctively look up ; 
whom a silent plebiscitum elects 
as its head. The popular verdict 
is rarely wrong in these matters. 
When such a natural chief exists 
he is unanimously named, but we 
may be very sure that a real Aga- 
memnon is not forthcoming when 
a number of men are spoken of as 
all equally fitted for the first place. 

This power exhibits itself not 
less distinctively in private life, 
where it at times gives the impres- 
sion that the possessor is of an ag- 
gressive or disagreeable temper ; 
for, in a limited circle, the sense of 
being personally extinguished or 
overshadowed is neither pleasant, 
nor flattering to our self-love, and 
we are apt to attribute to the 
person whose incomprehensible 
influence we thus feel some unfa- 
vourable qualities, till a better ac- 
quaintance corrects our first hasty 
impressions and leads us to form 
a truer judgment. And we take 
this to be the case, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said and 
written about the justness of first 
opinions. How often do we find 
totally unprejudiced strangers con- 
ceive an intense dislike to one of 
whose worth and amiability we 
are ourselves fully convinced, but 
whose native force of character so 
permeates all his words and acts 
thathe is accused of self-sufficiency 
and self-assertion and a dozen 
other unpleasant things by those 
who only know him superficially ! 
A woman possessing this charac- 


teristic is invariably disliked on a 
first acquaintance. She may really 
be the shyest and most retiring of 
her sex, guiltless of all wish to ob- 
trude herself on any one’s notice, 
yet she is credited with a thousand 
unfeminine attributes. Sheisalways 
putting herself en évidence; she is a 
flirt ; she is domineering; in short, 
she is a monster in petticoats, and 
the antipathy she unwittingly ex- 
cites is so intense that people can- 
not hide it; thus bearing uncon- 
scious testimony to her power ; for 
insignificance or mediocrity does 
not arouse this fierce antagonism. 

In truth, nothing in nature is 
more mysterious than the ascend- 
ency thus subtly exercised ; this 
silent authoritativeness, asserting 
itself over all who come within its 
reach. Were not the analysis and 
play of character the last thing 
thought of by ordinary writers of 
fiction, how many a novel might 
be made supremely interesting by 
the dénouement being made to 
turn, as dénouements so often do 
in real life, on these individual pe- 
culiarities ! 

Those who possess this moral 
force develop it very early. There 
is a ruling spirit in the nursery, 
whose ascendency is never dis- 
puted, whose wish is law, and 
whose decision is accepted on all 
points as final. And as years go 
on we see the same spirit quite 
unconsciously dominating the 
whole family—father, mother, bro- 
thers, sisters. Willingly or unwill- 
ingly, all submit. No plan has 
gained any consistency till that 
one mind has given it its conside- 
ration ; no determination is come 
to without the sanction of that 
one who is in fact the real head 
of the house. Servants and chil- 
dren, who are in the family what 
*the people’ are in the State, have 
an instinct for divining who this 
real chief is, and they are never 
mistaken. 
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Not that the wish to rule is a 
necessary result of force of charac- 
ter, which is, in truth, as far re- 
moved as possible from that do- 
mineering, masterful spirit, that 
mere brute strength of will, which 
makes some men and women so 
intensely odious. Yet stability 
and a certain perseverance and rea- 
sonable persistency are essential 
to its development. But any con- 
scious desire to rule, the senseless 
resolve shown by certain people 
to have their own way at any cost 
—these are incompatible with real 
force of character. The influence 
which that gives is an involuntary 
influence ; the impression it cre- 
ates is totally independent of any 
volition on the part of him who 
creates the impression. The con- 
scious exercise of power or asser- 
tion of self would be inconsistent 
with that harmonious combination 
of qualities which we have indi- 
cated as constituting great moral 
strength. 

People are variously affected by 
this force of character in others. 
Some submit to it under perpetual 
protest, accusing the person whose 
influence they are compelled to 
feel of Jesuitism perhaps ; or they 
talk of electricity or mesmerism, 
or elective affinities, or of ‘ psychic 
force,’ it may be, in these days of 
science, or of some of the other 
occult agencies to which fools are 
always ready to attribute whatever 
is not palpable to their senses. 
They cannot understand that any 
one of less social consideration, 
say, than themselves, or of less 
intellectual ability, can make his 
opinions or his presence felt when 
they are by. There is something 
abnormal and uncanny about such 
an occurrence in their estimation. 
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The influence conferred by wealth 
or rank or talent they are prepared 
to acknowledge, but not this power, 
springing whence they know not, 
unless from some diabolic force. 

There are others who are per- 
petually ‘rubbed the wrong way’ 
by it. It irritates them beyond 
control. They don’t dispute its 
existence; they only find it in- 
tensely hateful, and refuse to come 
into contact with it when they can 
possibly avoid doing so. If ana- 
lysed, their dislike would probably 
be found to spring from a la- 
tent feeling of jealousy. They 
have some strength themselves 
which would like to assert itself, 
but more weakness, tenacious of 
revealing how small the strength 
is. 

The large majority, however, 
frankly yield to the supremacy con- 
ferred by force of character ; glad to 
be able to feel confidence in some 
one person ; to follow his guidance, 
and thus be saved the trouble of 
thinking for themselves, an act as 
difficult of performance as it is 
rare. It is an instinct with the 
mass of mankind to cast all their 
care on somebody else. 

It is needless to dwell on the 
value of this innate force of cha- 
racter to the possessor; and few 
will deny that it is a ‘compensa- 
tion’ of no insignificant kind. The 
man or woman who can inspire 
confidence in his or her powers, 
in spite of social or personal draw- 
backs—who can, under adverse 
circumstances, impress others with 
an idea of his worth—who has i 
him, in a word, the elements of 
success, is richly compensated for 
the lack of mere gifts of fortune, 
or even of the infinitely nobler en- 
dowments of talent or genius. 
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DID SHE LOVE HIM? 


By JAMES GRANT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF WAR,’ ‘UNDER THE RED DRAGON,’ FTC. 


—_———?~-— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


SEQUEL TO THE SUPERCARGO’S 
STORY. 


Ir was now my business to give 
Jack a clue to the sudden rage of 
Bassompierre. A mulatto girl had 
been found drowned in the harbour, 
just beneath the windows of our 
office, into the vestibule of which 
the body was brought until it could 
be removed by the police, who, in 
the bosom of her dress, found four 
letters signed by my brother Jack 
—four letters expressive of the most 
passionate love—the four letters he 
had written to Otillie, and which she 
had never received, but from which 
the addresses with ier name were 
carefully removed; hence they were 
supposed by the authorities and all 
who were interested therein, to have 
been written by Jack to the drowned 
girl, even while the arrangements 
for his marriage with Mademoiselle 
de Bassompierre were in progress. 
That old Duhamel had placed 
these letters where they were so 
adroitly found, I had not a shadow 
of doubt, as I had a distinct recol- 
lection of seeing him hovering near 
the drowned girl, and read a sin- 
gular expression in his venomous 
eyes. They were of a hideous green 
hazel, and they looked brighter and 
greener than ever as he passed 
through the counting-house, rub- 
bing over each other, with uncon- 
cealed satisfaction, his hideous yel- 
low hands, the nails of which were 
always scraped and trimmed like 
spikes or the talons of a hawk. 
VOL. XVIII. 


It was in vain that Jack, in ac- 
cents of passion and indignation, 
urged that the letters were written 
by him to Otillie, though she had 
never received them, how or why 
he had no means of ascertaining ; 
in vain he declared that he knew 
nothing of the drowned girl; and 
it was also in vain that MM. Bas- 
sompierre and Duhamel urged upon 
Otillie that she had been grossly 
deceived, disgraced, and injured by 
the author of those letters, and the 
trick he had resorted to of pretend- 
ing they had been intended for her- 
self. 

She did not believe them. The 
letters were retained by the magis- 
trates ; thus she never saw them, 
though told again and again of 
their fatal contents : and it was, per- 
haps, fortunate she did not; for 
they were undoubtedly in the hand- 
writing of her lover, and had she 
seen them, in her ignorance of 
the whole affair her poor lacerated 
heart might have burst. But of her 
sorrow, despair, and shame at the 
whole affair I need not speak. 

What was the story of the 
drowned unfortunate, if story she 
had, no one in Pointe-a-Pitre knew; 
but all viewed Jack as being a 
mauvais sujet, a delinquent lover, 
and it was in vain for him, a Scots- 
man, a foreigner, more than all ‘a 
heretic,’ to attempt to arrest the 
storm of indignation that turned 
against him; so once more old 
Duhamel had it all his own way at 
the Villa de Bassompierre, while 
Jack abandoned alike his gun and 
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his rod, and, what was worse, he 
became a species of misanthrope, 
and neglected his estate and all 
his affairs. 

Still he would not renounce her; 
a thousand wild thoughts occurred 
to him, and more than once the 
wild scheme of carrying her off by 
force to some of the British or 
Spanish islands occurred to him, 
till at last the scheme took a tan- 
gible form. He _ resolutely—as 
speedily as he could—turned all 
his possessions into cash, and, with- 
out informing me of his purpose, 
purchased and prepared for her 
reception a small polacca of some 
sixty tons, which he kept at anchor 
in the harbour of Le Petit Cul de 
Sac, about a mile distant only from 
the villa of the Bassompierres. 

His great knowledge ofthe whole 
island, especially in the vicinity of 
her abode, afforded him every facil- 
ity for carrying out his plans, and 
he hoped, by watching sedulously 
for an opportunity, that he should 
be able to persuade Otillie to elope 
with him, or to carry her off, so 
maddened was he by the whole 
turn of affairs, and more than all 
by the rumour now current in 
Pointe-d-Pitre that, to elude a mar- 
riage with Pierre Duhamel, she was 
about to enter a convent. 

The vicinity of the villa to Le 
Petit Cul de Sac was favourable to 
my brother's plans, and he con- 
ceived that, if they were once mar- 
ried under any circumstances, the 
opposition of M. Bassompierre 
would cease, and if not, it would 
matter little. 

The master and crew of the 
polacca were puzzled to know for 
what purpose she lay there inactive, 
and why her owner spent the entire 
day rambling about the shore, with 
a boat’s crew waiting for him ata 
certain place. A few days passed 
over thus, and the monotony of 
them fevered the now impatient 
and agitated heart of my brother, 
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till he almost contemplated a visit 
to the villa and seeking Otillie in 
person, at the head of four coloured 
seamen, whose services he had 
secured by bribery. 

One evening, accompanied by 
these men, he had crept nearer 
the villa than usual; there was no 
moon, yet the wood-covered hills 
and the waving corn-brakes seemed 
to emit thousands of glittering 
sparks, for the fireflies were shoot- 
ing among the trees and the beetles 
covered their stems and branches. 
The weather was louring, there was 
a heavy ground-swell in the bay, 
and the polacca strained at her 
anchor as her bow rose and fell 
upon the heavy rollers. Ere long 
thunder began to roll as it only 
rolls in the Caribbee isles, and 
La Soufritre began to spout up vast 
sheets of red sulphurous light. 

It was probably this that brought 
Otillie into the verandah to behold 
the coming storm, which my bro- 
ther did not heed; for all Jack’s 
thoughts were of her, and a low 
cry of joy escaped him as he be- 
held her. 

‘ Otillie, my own! my own!’ he 
exclaimed, and threw an arm round 
her. A gasping sob escaped her, 
and she fainted. Love, exultation, 
and the desperation of the moment 
endued Jack with a strength which 
in reality he did not otherwise pos- 
sess, and he bore her as if she’ had 
been a child to where the boat 
awaited them. 

As fast as possible they all leaped 
on board and shoved off with their 
still insensible freight; but she 
began to revive, no doubt, when 
the boat was pulled out of the 
creek, as her cries of terror are 
said to have been heard from the 
shore. But these soon ceased, as 
she became soothed or reconciled 
toflight, and was speedily on board. 

The polacca had been hove short 
on her anchor ; the latter was soon 
apeak ; her sails were cast loose, 
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and before a heavy gale of wind 
she put to sea, and her white can- 
vas soon vanished in the wrack 
and vapour that fast overspread 
the ocean. 

The night of Otillie’s escape or 
abduction—which you will—is still 
remembered with interest in Gua- 
daloupe. A dreadful storm, one 
of those sudden and awful tem- 
pests peculiar to the West Indies, 
came on. The thunder rolled 
among the mountain peaks in awful 
peals, and the brilliant lightning by 
its flashes shed a horrid wildness 
upon the scenery. High over all 
bellowed La Soufritre, shooting sky- 
ward its sheets of sulphury flame. 
The din was so great that at Marie 
Galante, Les Saintes, and St.-Mar- 
tin it was thought to be the boom- 
ing of cannon. The whole sky 
was red and fiery, and tempests of 
wind furrowed and seemed to tear 
open the bosom of the sea, rolling 
its waters far in upon the land. 
No such hurricane had been known 
since the October of 1780; and 
amid it my unfortunate brother, 
the hapless Otillie, and all who 
were with them must have perished, 
for not a vestige or trace of the 
polacca was ever seen again. 


Such was one of the many sto- 
ries told in the cabin of the Queen 
to while away the monotony occa- 
sioned by the head-wind. 

‘ Well,’ thought Stanley, ‘if these 
two unfortunates perished, there 
was at least true love between 
them ; and this old fellow, Jack 
Melville, had not been, like me, 
subjected to the treacherous ca- 
price of a coquette—* the fascina- 
tion which a snake exercises over 
its victim.”’ 

Poor Milly, a snake! Had it 
come to this with him? 

The next day was a lovely one; 
the breeze was somewhat aft, and 
consequently Captain Parker was 
in the best of humours. 


‘Glad to see you less in the 
downs, captain,’ said Stanley, when 
the former came on deck. 

‘We'll set more canvas on her 
now, sir; and if the breeze serves, 
by this time to-morrow,’ replied 
Parker, ‘we shall sight the Azores. 
Cast loose the royals.’ 

A few hands sprang aloft cheerily, 
and soon the gaskets were off and 
the bunt dropped; then the orders 
speedily followed : 

‘Sheet home, fore and main- 
royal!’ 

‘Hoist away! came the shout 
from aloft. 

‘Overhaul your clewlines ;’ and 
so forth. 

Under a spread of canvas the 
sharp clipper-ship flew on, and the 
face of Parker brightened as he 
cast his eyes over the white belly- 
ing sails, and then over the quarter. 

‘Yes, Captain Stanley,’ he re- 
sumed, ‘ by this time to-morrow I 
hope to show you the hills of San 
Miguel.’ 

He spoke with the perfect con- 
fidence a good seaman has in his 
reckoning and navigation. Theday, 
I have said, was lovely; no foam 
flecked the vast expanse of sea; 
no cloud obscured the brilliance 
of the sunshine or the clear blue 
sky. But alas for appearances so 
deceptive ! 

None on board of that stately 
ship could have foreseen the night 
that was to follow. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
VANITAS VANITATUM. 


As her party was late in return- 
ing from Brighton, Mrs. Brooke 
did not see Mabel, supposing, of 
course, that she had retired early, 
as the poor girl had sadly moped 
since Seymour's expulsion — for 
such it was—from Thaneshurst ; 
but as she wished to confer with 
her concerning a great dinner-party 
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they were to have next day, she 
sent for her betimes in the morn- 
ing, the moment Mr. Brooke had 
left their room. 

The servant was some time in 
returning; so the lady, usually 
impatient, rang angrily, almost 
viciously, a blue and gold Sévres 
hand-bell which stood on the little 
tripod table at her bedside, and, 
like a slave of the lamp, her abi- 
gail appeared, with a somewhat 
startled expression of face. 

‘Please, mum, Miss Brooke ain’t 
in her room,’ said Polly Plum. 

‘Not in her room at ¢Ais hour 
of the morning, Plum ?’ 

‘No, mum. I don’t know, but 
—but—but—’ 

‘But what, Plum?’ 

‘Her bed don’t seem to have 
been slept in.’ 

‘Her bed! 
ing?” 

‘Ye-es, mum.’ 

‘Not slept in? exclaimed Mrs. 
Brooke, sitting bolt upright in bed 
now. 

‘No; and her night-dress ain’t 
there; and her wardrobe and draw- 
ers are all pulled strangely about,’ 
continued Polly, with a blanched 
cheek and trembling while she 
spoke ; ‘and the hashes of letters 
she’s been a-burning are all over 
the place.’ 

‘You are mad or stupid,’ said 
Mrs. Brooke, now, however, trem- 
bling in turn. 

‘Oh, no, mum, please, I ain't,’ 
urged Polly, weeping with fear and 
bewilderment, though inspired by 
the burning curiosity of her class. 

Mrs. Brooke now sprang from 
bed, corpulent though she was, 
with considerable agility. 

‘Give me my dressing-robe, girl, 
quickly, as you value your place !’ 

Hastily and with tremulous hands 
the maid assisted Mrs. Brooke to 
invest her ample and rotund figure 
in an elaborately-worked and pro- 
fusely - flowered nég/igé, and she 


What are you say- 
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went in hot haste to inspect her 
daughter’s now empty room. 

It was all indeed as the servant 
had reported. But on the toilet- 
table lay a little note addressed to 
herself, and she tore it open. It 
contained but three lines from Ma- 
bel, imploring pardon and pity, 
for, as her life was miserable, she 
had run away with Tom Seymour ! 

With grief and terror, she scarcely 
knew of what, Mrs. Brooke uttered 
a loud cry and flung herself furi- 
ously down into a fauteuil, sorely 
testing the strength thereof as she 
did so; while the cry brought her 
nephew, who was passing, with a 
genuine expression of surprise in 
his face, to the door of the room. 

‘Hallo, aunt,’ said he; ‘ what’s 
the row?” 

She groaned, handed him Ma- 
bel’s note, and pointed to the empty 
bed. As he read his green eyes 
filled with a baleful glare, his 
face became very pale as he took 
a hasty survey of the room, and an 
oath escaped him. 

‘It is all but too plain, aunt,’ 
said he; ‘the birds have flown to- 
gether.’ 

‘ Birds !—what birds?’ said she 
drearily. 

‘Mabel and that scoundrel Sey- 
mour |’ 

‘Bring your uncle to me, Alf; he 
is in the garden. I shall go mad! 
I shall die! she exclaimed, as she 
rocked herself to and fro. 

‘1 suppose they will have been 
married before a registrar—mighty 
respectable that! said he. ‘I 
never could hgve believed she was 
so insanely in love with that selfish 
beggar,’ he added, as if he, Fox- 
ley, was the embodiment of gene- 
rosity, liberality, and purity of in- 
tention; and he turned away in 
search of his uncle, while his heart 
swelled with black rage at the 
thought of how completely Sey- 
mour had baffled him and braved 
them all. 
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Mrs. Brooke’s rage, fear, grief, 
yea, and shame or wounded pride, 
reached the point of stupefaction, 
and these mingled emotions ren- 
dered her for a time almost speech- 
less. She had an overwhelming 
sense of the whole affair being a 
terrible fiasco. Camphor and sal 
volatile were freely administered ; 
and, for this morning, the contents 
of her gold-mounted dressing-case, 
where the loveliest of crystal bottles 
and ivory-handled brushes reposed 
in light-blue velvet, were not in re- 
quisition. 

Mr. Brooke did not share his 
wife’s emotions of rage. He felt 
only grief for the loss of Mabel. 
We have elsewhere referred to the 
strict regularity of the household 
at Thaneshurst ; but on this event- 
ful morning it was fairly startled 
from its usual propriety. Yet such 
is the force of habit, or such was 
the stern resolve of Mr. Brooke to 
stifle or conceal the combined 
emotion of regret and shame that 
filled his heart for an esclandre or 
misfortune which could not be long 
kept private, that when he opened 
the Book of Common Prayer, which 
was laid by his cup and plate every 
morning as regularly as his napkin, 
knife, and fork, while the bell 
clanged, the servants took their 
places, ditto the often somewhat 
bored guests, he read steadily 
the morning service; but ever 
and anon his eyes, like those of all 
in the room, wandered to the 
vacant chair of the absent one, 
as if he could not realise the 
event, and expected her every 
instant to enter and seat her- 
self as usual. Then after a while 
he fidgeted painfully, and polished 
again and again his double gold 
eyeglass with his silk handkerchief, 
and was too much preoccupied to 
be ruffled even by Alf Foxley com- 
ing in during the middle of the 
prayers, a fashion he rather had. 

It may be imagined how the 


breakfast passed over on such a 
morning as this. 

‘Her ingratitude,’ said Mrs. 
Brooke, when she and her husband 
took refuge in their own room, ‘is 
monstrous—shameful! To think 
that a child of mine—’ 

‘ Ours, Martha dear,’ urged Mr. 
Brooke. 

‘Ours, then, could behave so, 
after all the love, care, and pains 
lavished upon her—four hundred 
guineas a year, including, of course, 
riding-lessons and silver-plate, at 
a West-end boarding-school—to 
think she could come to this! 
What z// the world say? What 
will society think? We shall be 
the talk of all London and Sussex’ 

‘It won’t be even a nine days 
wonder,’ replied Mr. Brooke. 

‘It is scarcely credible ; it seems 
all like a dream, from which I shal! 
wake,’ said she, weeping. ‘ Un- 
grateful girl! If she loved this 
designing interloper, whom yew 
brought among us—you, John 
Brooke—how much more should 
she have loved and trusted her 
parents! And in whom could she 
have found better or truer friends ? 

Worthy Mrs. Brooke forgot all 
about her past advice, so full of 
selfishness and match-making, to 
poor Mabel. 

‘She might have done worse,” 
said Mr. Brooke, with a sigh. 

‘Worse! You are a fool, John 
Brooke ; how could she have done 
worse? By marrying a groom or 
stable-boy, I suppose you mean, 
like some of the bad girls we read 
of in sensational novels—eh ?” 

Sensational novels were not 
much in Mr. Brooke’s line ; yet it 
was some such mésal/iance that was 
floating in his mind. 

And so this daughter—a child 
she had ever viewed her, to be 
controlled or led, spoiled or scold- 
ed, whose short frocks and vaccina- 
tion, teething, schooling, and holi- 
days seemed all but things of 
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yesterday —had perpetrated an 
elopement, a scandal, and was xow 
—she could but hope and pray 
and, in her pride of heart, curse it— 
a married woman ! 

‘Dear Mrs. Brooke,’ urged Milly 
gently, as she clung round that 
lady’s neck and kissed her after a 
time, ‘ what is done cannot be un- 
done.’ 

‘But it may be avenged.” said 
Foxley savagely. 

‘You are right, Alf—you are 
right. Seymour shall not bene- 
fit by this affair. She shall be cut 
off without even the proverbial 
shilling ; and not one penny of her 
papa’s money shall go to him ” 

Mr. Brooke had not his wife’s— 
shall we call it so?—vulgar ambi- 
tion in the matter of a son-in-law ; 
but he had in common with her a 
reverence for the necessarily con- 
ventional forms and usages of so- 
ciety, a reverence that bordered on 
the starched, even snobbish, idea of 
propriety ; and there was no doubt 
that Mabel’s elopement had fear- 
fully violated all that. 

Such things weren’t done nowa- 
days, except in novels or on the 
stage ; he never read the former, 
and the latter he had long since 
forgotten all about. 

To Mrs. Brooke it had ever 
seemed that Mabel’s marriage 
would be one of those events on 
which the world of fashion must 
turn its axis; and here she had 
eloped with a mere City clerk, with 
a pen stuck behind his right ear—her 
normal idea of all clerks—and not 
a resplendent being in purple and 
fine linen, with a coronet encircled 
by strawberry-leaves on his per- 
haps empty caput. And this was 
the marriage which she had always 
hoped, nay, was certain, must take 
place in that dingy edifice, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, in pre- 
sence of‘ a select circle of the upper 
ten,’ &c. &c. 

O wanitas vanitatum ! 
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How she loathed Tom Seymour! 

‘Eloped! my daughter eloped, 
and with that scurvy sponger!’ she 
would repeat till her own words 
lashed her into fury; ‘I would 
rather she had been found drowned 
in the Ouse, or dead among the 
downs—ay, a stiff corpse upon the 
grass !” 

*O Mrs. Brooke,’ Milly would 
urge piteously, for she dearly loved 
the naughty Mabel, ‘don’t say so, 
don’t say so, for you do not think 
so; and this is all wild talk.’ 

It had always seemed natural to 
Mr. Brooke that every young 
fellow who had the pleasure of 
knowing Mabel should fall in love 
with her. Then why not Tom Sey- 
mour as well as another? for he 
confidently believed there was not 
such another girl in the world as 
his Mabel; but this catastrophe 
was altogether unlooked for. 

‘By Jove,’ we think we hear 
Messrs. Soaper and Snarl, ‘such 
things don’t happen every day xow /” 

‘But won't this appear impro- 
bable ?’ says Dangle to Puff in the 
Critic ; and the reply is, 

‘A play is not to show occur- 
rences which happen every day, but 
things just so strange that, though 
they never did, they mig/¢ happen.’ 

But things stranger than Mabel’s 
elopement are referred to in every 
penny daily, and the agony column 
of the Zimes. 

We have said that there was to 
be a dinner-party at Thaneshurst 
on this eventful day. On first 
waking poor Mrs. Brooke’s thoughts 
had run only on the decorations of 
the table, and her mind had been 
much exercised as to whether she 
should have the fern, vine -leaf, 
passion - flower, or rose - pattern 
damask ; and now—vzow her mind 
was chaos. 

All that day there was a strange 
and unpleasant hush and air of 
mystery in and about Thaneshurst, 
as if a death or some such domes- 
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tic calamity had taken place. Mr. 
Mulbery the butler, Digweed the 
gardener, the tall ‘ Jeames’s,’ even 
the too often irrepressible Polly 
Plum, all moved about with bated 
voices and stealthy steps. Not a 
door was opened or shut or a bell 
clanged unnecessarily ; and a sense 
of this new observance worried and 
shamed Mrs. Brooke’s pride more 
and more. It was aggravating ! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PARTED ! 

THE dinner-party assembled in 
state ; carriage after carriage came 
rolling down the avenue, depositing 
its freight of guests ; and there were 
the usual stereotyped greetings and 
congratulations, introductions and 
general hollowness common to 
such gatherings. How, even with 
her innate love of show and splen- 
dour, Mrs. Brooke abhorred it all, 
on such a day as this, needs not 
to be described. 

Mr. Brooke seemed manifestly 
‘ upset ;’ a cloud was over all some- 
how ; even champagne could not 
dispel it; the alleged illness of 
Miss Brooke (such was the wretched 
story resorted to for the time) must 
be serious, all thought ; and more 
especially did Dr. Clavicle, who 
was there, think it odd that Ae was 
not requested to see her. And thus, 
despite the talents of the cook and 
the libations of Mr. Mulbery, the 
banquet passed over heavily, even 
silently ; and Mrs. Brooke had but 
one thought. How was Mabel’s 
non-appearance to be accounted 
for in the days to come? Even- 
tually ‘the murder’ must come out. 

That Tom would be kind and 
loving to her Mr. Brooke never 
questioned ; but in the midst of his 
undoubtedly just ire and mortifica- 
tion one question seemed always 
to hover on his lips, and one crav- 
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ing was in his heart—where was 
his Mabel then, and what was she 
doing ? 

‘We are certainly a deadly- 
lively lot! whispered Foxley to 
Milly Allingham, who, like the 
Conyers and others in the secret, 
began to feel herself already de trop 
at Thaneshurst. In the drawing- 
room it was worse, and Mrs. Brooke 
would have found herself the better 
for a ‘good cry; she was, for the 
first time, so nervous while acting 
her part of hostess. 

All were thankful when the last 
guest drove away—all save the 
luckless Mr. Brooke, for Azs time, 
a da Caudle, was coming. 

And this family calamity had 
occurred at the very time when, 
after a thousand urgings and argu- 
ments, Mrs. Brooke, whose great 
ambition it was to see ‘her John’ 
in Parliament, had prevailed upon 
him to offer himself for the repre- 
sentation of Hole-cum-Corner or 
some such place, where he had 
undoubted influence. 

Now this was not to be thought 
of, and she shuddered at the idea of 
the opposition or the rabble at the 
hustings getting hold of Mabel’s 
escape and making a popular cry 
of it. 

How the old maids of the adja- 
cent village and of Lewes, over 
their dishes of tea and scandal, 
their cakes and Sally Lunns, would 
exult at the whole affair! But their 
interest, or malevolence, in the 
matter was, to Mrs. Brooke’s 
mind, small indeed when con- 
trasted with 4ow she was to explain 
it to, or ignore it with, her fashion- 
able friends in Tyburnia. 

The laughter, the sneers of the 
many eligible and really present- 
able young fellows whose atten- 
tions she had not tolerated, because 
they had not, even like that brain- 
less Scotch snob the Master of 
Badenoch, the reversion of a title 
(one, perhaps, degraded enough in 
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the times of old)—all rose in fancy 
vividly before her. 

But there came a time, of course, 
when the affair could not longer 
be concealed ; and gradually, from 
the servants’ hall at Thaneshurst, 
it spread far and wide, in a thou- 
sand various forms, till it reached 
even Val Reynolds in his quarters 
at Knightsbridge, where Larkspur 
was on a visit. 

*Eloped, and with that fellow 
who can’t keep his saddle! why, 
the girl must be a howling lunatic!’ 
exclaimed the tall Guardsman when 
he heard of it ; but our noble friend 
Dundreary is not the only man who 
deems all whose tastes or opinion 
differ from his own as mad, and 
says, ‘ He is a lunatic, he is.’ 

The lisped-out consolations and 
feeble condolences of the Reverend 
Alban Butterley, however well timed 
and well meant, were intensely re- 
pugnant to the prideof Mrs. Brooke, 
whose wrath far exceeded any emo- 
tion of grief; and so great was the 
former emotion in her heart, that 
when she received a short bewil- 
dered letter of Mabel’s from Ostend, 
telling briefly that they had been 
privately married at Brighton, and 
full of prayers to be forgiven— 
prayers for herself and for Tom, 
who was so good and kind and 
gentle ; and how the marriage-ser- 
vice had made her cry, and she was 
so stupid and had a headache all 
the rest of the day, and expressing 
in moving terms the fondest love 
for her papa and mamma—she tore 
the letter into the smallest shreds, 
and threw them into the fire. So 
it remained unanswered. 

‘Ostend ! what a place to spend 
a honeymoon in! sneered Alf; 
‘but of course that stingy beggar 
Seymour couldn’t think of Paris.’ 

In truth, Tom at that time could 
not have afforded to do so; but 
Mabel and he only wanted the for- 
giveness of the old folks at Thanes- 
hurst to feel their happiness perfect, 
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as they wandered together on the 
great green earthen mounds that 
surround the old Belgian town, and 
watched the steamers come and go 
between the long quays of the canal 
that leads to the English Channel ; 
and his complete knowledge that 
they were so, and that to them the 
bleak Ostend was now as the Rose- 
garden of Irem, increased the bit- 
terness of Foxley’s hate to fever 
heat. 

‘ Hard it is for the man or woman 
who marries to please everybody in 
so doing;’ and in her nuptials 
Mabel had, to say the least of it, 
intensely displeased her parents 
and her amiable cousin Alf, who 
saw all chance of her money being 
his gone for ever, unless Mr. 
Brooke altered his will—and he 
had moments of indignation, in 
which Alf did not despair of Mr. 
Brooke being tempted to do so— 
in Ais favour ; and that was all he 
wanted. How true is the old Scot- 
tish proverb, ‘God will be God 
when go/d is gone’! 

But between these transports of 
anger the old man sorely and sadly 
missed his daughter—his only pet 
lamb, the apple of his eye, which 
ever and anon fell on the vacant 
place. He felt very bitter at Tom 
then, certainly ; but he could not 
revile with the bitterness his wife 
wished ‘that Seymour,’ the hus- 
band in whose bosom she lay. He 
mooned about the garden and 
grounds, deeming himself a kind 
of King Lear; but a well-fed, well- 
clad, and well-to-do King Lear, 
who nevertheless felt, like that 
potentate, 

‘ How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 

To have a thankless child !’ ’ 

But poor Mabel, though she had 
been undutiful and rash, was full 
of love and tenderness for both 
her parents, and more than all for 
him who had never been harsh to 
her. Yet Mrs. Brooke’s indignation 
seemed to increase as time passed 
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on. She never could get used to 
the idea that all her ambitious 
schemes had been nipped in the 
bud, knocked on the head, or 
shattered like Alnaschar’s basket 
of glass; and in every way she 
sought to inflame her husband a- 
gainst the runaways. 

‘To think of our Mabel,’ she 
would often say—‘our Mabel, so 
petted, treasured, and trusted; a 
gitl so calculated to shine in so- 
ciety—in the bloom of her girlhood 
throwing herself away upon a fel- 
low—“ a cad,” as Alf so aptly calls 
him—who had no right to raise his 
eyes above the young woman who 
sells Berlin wool in a bazaar, who 
makes fancy-work in a manufactory, 
or a barmaid at a railway buffet— 
it is intolerable !’ 

And so on she would rail for 
hours ; while some such meek re- 
sponse from Brooke, to the effect 
that she was ‘wrong in speaking 
of Tom thus, as he was undoubt- 
edly a gentleman, and his father 
had been the king of good fellows,’ 
only made matters worse, poured 
oil upon the flames, and brought 
Mrs. Brooke’s bitterest malison on 
both father and son; and that, as 
for the matter of being ‘a gentle- 
man,’ the man was only one who 
had plenty of money, which Sey- 
mour certainly had mof. 

Mabel’s favourite horse was sold 
by order of her mother ; her birds 
were banished to the servants’ hall ; 
her music was destroyed ; and her 
memory was sought by that irate 
lady to be effaced at Thaneshurst 
as completely as if she had com- 
mitted a crime. Her father sighed 
at all this: to him it seemed as if 
Mabel were dead ; for what is sepa- 
ration but a living death? 

He had often thought, by affec- 
tionate anticipation, of the fatal 
time—fatal, at least, to him—when 
he should have to do without his 
darling, and when the light and joy 
of her presence would be trans- 
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ferred to the home of another; and 
now ¢he time had come! 

But where was that home? Day 
succeeded day in dullness; he never 
heard of her or of her whereabouts ; 
he could only know vaguely that 
Tom was back at his desk and she 
was in London, somewhere; but 
where he knew not. 

The time passed slowly too with 
Mrs. Brooke. Save Milly Alling- 
ham and Fanny Conyers, all their 
visitors had betaken themselves 
elsewhere ; and she was so greatly 
preoccupied with her own thoughts, 
that much parochial work—for with 
all her selfishness she really joined 
other ladies in it—was forgotten. 
Thus many old women went with- 
out their tea, and some old men 
used bad language on finding 
themselves left without their to- 
bacco. 

At last there came a morning 
which Milly was never to forget. 

After breakfast the contents of 
the household letter-bag were dis- 
tributed, as usual, by Mr. Mulbery. 

‘Letters ! letters!’ exclaimed 
Fanny Conyers, with all a girl’s 
glee. Ladies are so fond of receiv- 
ing letters, much more so than their 
male relations. 

There were some gossiping notes 
for Milly from friends. These she 
read wearily, for they still recurred, 
even now, to the ‘foolish, not to 
say worse of it, act of Mabel 
Brooke,’ and so forth. There were 
share-lists for Mr. Brooke, Ze//’s 
Life from a betting-agent, and an 
Era from Aimée, containing doubt- 
less some notice of herself, for Alf 
Foxley’s delectation. There were 
other enclosures which he did not 
relish so much, in thin blue enve- 
lopes, formally addressed and ini- 
tialled, on extremely blue paper, 
which he pocketed with a grunt. 
Deuced well he knew the contents 
of these—‘to amount of account 
rendered ;’ large bills to make up 
on a certain day; ‘cheque by re- 
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turn will oblige,’ &c.; and lastly, 
there was an evening paperfrom Val 
Reynolds, addressed to Mr. Brooke 
—a circumstance so unusual that, 
after carefully wiping his spectacles, 
he scanned all its columns till he 
came to a marked paragraph, which 
instantly riveted his attention. 

‘God bless my soul!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘Something about our unhappy 
girl, I presume, in print at last,’ 
said Mrs. Brooke, with that asperity 
which had now become habitual to 
her; till her husband, raising his 
voice, read the following : 

‘Supposed Disaster at Sea.—The 
captain of the Sapphire, South- 
ampton liner from Tampico, reports 
that on the roth instant, when off 
the north-western quarter of the 
Azores, he passed through a great 
quantity of wreckage, indicating 
that some large ship must have 
gone down thereabout. The frac- 
tures in the spars were all fresh, 
and shoals of fish were about them. 
Three buckets and several dead 
bodies were floating near. He 
secured the former, and they were 
marked, “ Queen of Britain, South- 
ampton ;” so there cannot be a 
doubt that a most calamitous wreck 
has occurred in these waters. For- 
tunately the insurances at Lloyd’s 
will cover all loss. She must have 
gone down with all hands on board, 
as the Sapphire cruised for sixteen 
hours about the place, and no boats 
were visible even from the main- 
mast head.’ 

‘Queen of Britain! exclaimed 
Alf, looking up from his Zra. ‘ By 
jingo, uncle, that was the ship by 
which Captain Stanley sailed. You 
remember ?” 

‘ Too well,’ replied the old gentle- 
man, taking off his spectacles. ‘I 
hope nothing has happened to the 
poor fellow. Insurances at Lloyd’s 
won’t cover the loss of human 
life.’ 

When Mr. Brooke had ended 
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this fatal and startling paragraph, 
poor Milly, who had been busy 
with her frivolous letters, felt that 
her pallor deepened to the hue of 
Carrara marble, and that her lips 
became pale. She stared wildly 
round her, and with a moan—a 
moan from her inner heart, as it 
were—she sank back in her chair 
as if paralysed, and covered her 
face with her hot tremulous hands. 
So much tribulation had been in 
Thaneshurst lately, and so much 
emotion exhibited, that perhaps 
Milly cared less about giving way 
thus to that remorse which was 
known to herself alone. However, 
as scenes are only permissible on 
the stage, she rapidly recovered 
herself, and said with some con- 
fusion, 

‘It is so horrible to think that 
one—one so recently among us— 
one ofour own circle—has perished 
thus. And—and—the paper says 
the ship must have gone down with 
all—all hands on board.’ 

So they were parted for ever— 
for ever by death. Can any con- 
viction -be more incomprehensible, 
more unrealisable to true love and 
to the true mourner? 

She had once hope, that element 
without which we could not exist. 

‘Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast,’ says Pope. So Milly 
had hoped, against time and separa- 
tion, that Seymour’s letters to Stan- 
ley would explain that miserable 
mistake at Brighton, and that even- 
tually all should yet be well; but 
now everything was indeed over. 

‘Oh, what must he think of me ?” 
had often been her wail: ow he 
could think no more. 

He had been—how terrible it 
was to think of him in the Jast 
tense !—so different from all the 
men she had ever met in that silly 
whirlpool misnamed ‘ Society,’ that 
gathering of selfish fools. He had 
been to her the reality of all that 
was refined and elevated, winning 
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and attractive, in men; and yet 
how she had treated him! 

Not intentionally in the last in- 
stance ; yet he had gone down to 
death without explanation, without 
being undeceived—hating, despis- 
ing her, perhaps. Could he but 
have looked into her heart! Per- 
haps he knew it all now, however ; 
and somehow she seemed to feel 
that his death lay at her door. Why 
had she trifled so with his happi- 
ness and her own? A thousand 
times she asked herself this, with- 
out being able to give herself any 
proper answer. 

How deeply in thought she re- 
pented the folly and coquetry of 
which she had been guilty on that 
day in Connaught Terrace, and but 
for which they might have been so 
happy—yea, married even now ! 

‘ This is the reason why no let- 
terevercame. Doubtless he would 
have written me something even to 
upbraid me. My darling! my dar- 
ling—for ever lost to life and me!’ 

And so for nights her heart was 
wrung and her brain whirled. 

Never in life had Stanley made 
such an impression upon her as 
now he did in death. 

‘Oh, that Mabel were here now, 
or that I knew where to find her !’ 
wailed Milly at times. Mrs. Brooke 
was full of her own affairs—her 
wrongs, her griefs, and insulted 
pride ; even had she known of the 
love passages between Rowland 
Stanley and Milly Allingham, she 
would have had no time for what 
she must have deemed absurd sym- 
pathy ; and Milly felt instinctively 
that she could not make a conj- 
dante of Fanny Conyers—‘ Dim- 
ples’ as they called her—though 
she Aad seen large tears welling in 
her hazel eyes at the recollection 
of Stanley, ‘who was so kind to 
her poor boy-brother,’ and of his 
too probable fate. 

She longed to be with her mother. 
Thaneshurst had too many pain- 


ful associations now; thus she. pre- 
pared to set out for Wiesbaden, to 
which Mrs. Brooke made no objec- 
tion, though her spouse, who loved 
the girl as Mabel’s chief friend and 
playmate, made many. 

So Milly left Harwich by the 
Rotterdam steamer on a lovely 
moonlight night, and as she passed 
the clanging Bell-buoy and the 
Skipworth floating-light, sorrowfully 
and bewildered, she dropped many 
a tear as she gazed upon that spark- 
ling ocean, at the bottom of which 
she deemed her lost lover lay. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE CORAL REEF. 

WE last left Captain Parker set- 
ting the royals on the Queen, with 
the wind coming more aft, and pro- 
mises of land on the morrow. The 
day was one of unusual beauty even 
for these seas. The vessel bore on 
prosperously and monotonously ; 
not a sail was in sight; an occa- 
sional dolphin or a flying-fish alone 
was seen, or now and then a nauti- 
lus spreading its purple sail on the 
crest of a swelling wave. And here 
we may remark that few people 
eat so little fish as sailors, for the 
strange reason that few fish are to 
be found at sea, nor are they to be 
caught in water more than fifty 
fathoms deep. 

Exhilarated by the brilliance of 
the day and the rarity of the at- 
mosphere, Stanley felt his spirits 
rise, and he was already looking 
forward with pleasure to rejoining 
his regiment, and a reunion with 
his comrades, the mess with all its 
associations, and so forth, though 
a vast extent of sea was still to be 
traversed ere he saw the Bermudas. 
More than all, he was already be- 
coming consoled, or rather the 
sense of bitter mocking slight he 
conceived Miss Allingham to have 
put upon him, was growing less 
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poignant. A new novelist says 
truly, ‘that our age is free, and that 
the disappointed lover is no longer 
under any sort of necessity to be- 
come a respectable cynic. ... We 
know perfectly well that a time ar- 
rives when the reality comes to an 
end, and when any farther demon- 
stration thereof becomes fictitious 
and dramatic.’ 

Beautiful though the day, the 
glass was found to be falling fast, 
and the wind was rising ; so ere long 
the royals were sent down, the top- 
gallant sails and studding sails re- 
duced. ‘The wind increased to a 
gale after sunset, and though the 
night promised to be a rough one, 
everything had a prosperous as- 
pect ; there was no moon, but the 
stars shone clearly between the 
masses of flying clouds that career- 
ed across the sky. 

Eight bells had just been struck, 
calling the middle watch, which is 
on duty from twelve at night till 
four in the morning, when there 
was a sudden shout from the fore- 
castle of ‘Breakers ahead! an 
alarm that brought on deck in hot 
haste all who had not ‘turned in,’ 
and among these were Stanley, Mr. 
Melville, and the captain, who, 
without a moment of delay, hove 
the ship to in stays, and ordered 
soundings to be taken. 

Right ahead could be seen a line 
of foam curling over a long half- 
sunken rock, or reef, that was not 
indicated in any chart possessed by 
Parker or his mates. 

‘Doubie reef the topsails,’ was 
now his order, as the wind was 
found to be increasing; and at that 
moment the Queen struck with a 
dreadful crash, which threw flat on 
deck all who were not in the rig- 
ging. The ship swung round off 
the reef with the loss of her rudder, 
however ; it was torn away from the 
pintles, thus rendering her quite 
unmanageable, for she struck again 
with greater violence on her star- 
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board bow, and swinging broad- 
side heavily on the reef, became 
bilged in a moment. 

The first emotions of consterna- 
tion and alarm, at a catastrophe so 
sudden and altogether so unex- 
pected, were succeeded by those of 
horror, and in their night-dresses 
some women and children in the 
steerage came swarming on deck. 

No vestige of land was in sight 
anywhere; the rock was in the 
open sea, and must have been, as 
Captain Parker said, some coral 
formation near the shoal of Vigia, 
which lies midway between San 
Miguel and those dangerous rocks 
called the Baxo das Carvelhas ; and 
this eventually proved to be the 
case. 

Self-preservation now seemed to 
be the sentiment that reigned in 
every breast, and the steerage pas- 
sengers clamorously called on Cap- 
tain Parker to give all the assist- 
ance he could to rescue those who 
were in his charge from the too 
obvious death that was at hand. 

Stanley never forgot the expres- 
sion of poor Parker's face at that 
moment. He was a brave man 
and a thorough seaman; but he 
was a husband and a father, and 
his heart died within him as he 
thought of a little cottage, far, far 
away, on the Essex side of the 
Thames, where at that moment two 
little angel faces were nestling to- 
gether in the same crib, and of the 
room, on the windows of which the 
thickly-clustering clematis and the 
sweet honeysuckle pattered, where, 
doubtless, all unconscious of the 
deadly peril that so suddenly me- 
naced him, his young wife—the 
wife of three years—lay hushed in 
sleep ; and here was he, with the 
wild waves of the midnight sea 
boiling around him like a very hell 
of foam. 

Only those who have been in 
such a peril as now menaced all on 
board the Queen can know what 
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were the emotions of such a man 
at such a crisis. Parker did not 
fear to die, as he told Stanley in a 
few hurried words ; but he thought 
with anguish of the little infants 
who would scarcely miss him, and 
of their beloved mother, on whose 
face he might never look again. 
How many an episode of love and 
tenderness came rushing back to 
memory then ! 

‘Silence, fore and aft!’ he shouted 
with the voice of a Stentor; and he 
was heard distinctly above the bel- 
lowing wind, the clamour of the 
passengers and crew, the cracking 
of the bursting timbers and sheath- 
ing, and the hiss of the waves that 
seemed to be rending them asun- 
der in the tumult of their mischie- 
vous joy. He strove to soothe and 
console the poor people who clung 
about him, who forgot their pro- 
perty going down into the deep, 
and thought only of their lives or 
the lives of those who were dear to 
them. 

He besought them to restrain 
their terror, though his own face 
was sickly pale and marked by 
agitation; but the poor people 
would not be pacified, for the im- 
pending death that seemed so close 
rendered them wild and desperate 
now. Stanley felt astonished at his 
own coolness; but though he had 
faced storms by sea, and shot and 
shell by land, he had never been ina 
predicament like this upon the reef, 
and he wondered in his heart whe- 
ther Milly would think of him with 
regret if he perished. Pshaw, what 
mattered it whether she did so or 
not? was one thought; the next 
was, that he hoped and wished 
she might do so. Then he smiled 


bitterly to think that he could con- 
sider the emotions of a heartless 
coquette at a time when some 
seventy souls were hovering on the 
threshold of eternity ! 

The pinnace was now lowered, 
without Parker's orders, by the ex- 
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ertions of Melville and one of the 
mates, who with three seamen en- 
deavoured to shove off from the 
doomed ship; but more than 
twenty persons, maddened by ter- 
ror, flung themselves over her side, 
and by clinging to the gunwale of 
the boat, or to each other, swamped 
her, and she sank on the other side 
of the reef, and then a wild cry 
of horror and despair announced 
the misery of their fate. Armed 
with a revolver, and threatening 
with death any one who disobeyed 
his orders or attempted to quit the 
ship without them, Captain Parker 
ordered the long-boat to be launched 
from its chocks amidships over the 
main hatch, 

Carefully did those engaged on 
this duty do their utmost to rescue 
themselves from an impending 
death ; the boat was soon heaving 
alongside. Stanley endeavoured to 
get into her, but gave place to a 
frantic mother with a tiny babe in 
her arms—the same poor woman 
for whom the ship had been deco- 
rated on that morning, when, as 
Parker said, she had been ‘brought 
to hammock.’ By this he missed 
his chance of getting into the boat ; 
yet lost nothing, for she was barely 
shoved off from the wreck when 
she was capsised by the surf, and 
floated away bottom uppermost, 
leaving all who had been in hersink- 
ing in the sea. Some men put on 
life-buoys and plunged overboard, 
to reach if possible, and to right, 
the long-boat; but all these men, 
though good swimmers, perished, 
from the too probable circumstance 
that the so-called ‘buoys’ were 
stuffed, not with cork, but straw or 
shavings—a common trick of the 
trade in these days. 

The vessel, torn by the waves 
that were revelling within and 
around her, now went to pieces, 
and then all hope of preservation 
passed away, while the awful scene 
became indescribable. The entire 
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hull broke up into many little 
parts, and as her ribs were iron 
and destitute of buoyancy these 
sank into the sea on each side of the 
reef, with all who clung to them. 
Stanley had clutched the wheel, 
which adhered to a fragment of 
the taffrail and a few planks of 
the quarter-deck. 

He looked round for Parker, 
who a moment before had been by 
his side, but he had disappeared ; 
and from Stanley’s lips there rose 
an involuntary prayer, for mercy 
only—hope had gone—as on this 
fragment of the wreck he was 
floated away from the reef, with 
two seamen clinging near him. 

The work of destruction was 
complete now. The waves rolled 
over all the reef, hissing and boil- 
ing as if in wild joy at the destruc- 
tion they had achieved, and of the 
ship there remained now but wreck- 
age, broken spars, oars, and por- 
tions of the cargo, floating about 
in all directions—the wreckage a 
portion of which had been seen, 
as reported, by the captain of the 
Sapphire. 

The whole of this catastrophe 
had been so sudden and so dread- 
ful in its results that, but for the 
bodily suffering and _ incessant 
drenching to which he was sub- 
jected as the fragment of wreck 
was submerged again and again in 
the sea, Stanley might have deemed 
it all a dream—a feverish phantasy 
from which he should awake to 
find himself asleep in his cabin. 

By a fragment of rope he and 
his two companions lashed each 
an arm to the fragment of the taff- 
rail, and could but pray that it 
might keep together till day dawned 
and some passing ship might ob- 
serve them. 

Slowly, slowly passed the dark 
hours of that most fatal morning. 
Excitement and continued sub- 
mersion in the salt water induced 
an intense thirst which they had no 
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means of allaying, while the heavy 
strain on the mind caused a kind of 
drowsiness, to which they dared 
not give way; and so the three 
survivors of this event floated away 
in the dark they knew not whither, 
but slowly on some current, as the 
older seaman averred by the ac- 
tion of the water. 

The mental sufferings of Stanley 
exceeded those of the body. There 
were ever flitting through his mind 
innumerable thoughts of home and 
friends that were far away, whom he 
might never see again, and who 
could never hear of his wretched 
fate. Passed scenes of happiness, 
of brilliance and gaiety, amid which 
the fairy-like image of Milly flitted, 
came back to memory too, oddly 
enough jumbled up with trivial 
events that had long since passed 
from memory. 

When day began to dawn it did 
so rapidly ; in unclouded splendour 
the sun seemed suddenly to start 
from the sea, and all its waves 
rippled in ruddy light, purple at 
first, but that speedily changed 
to gold flecked with green and 
white. 

How anxiously, with haggard 
eyes, our three unfortunates swept 
the vast extent of water round 
them ! 

‘Nota sail in sight!’ they moaned 
in concert ; and then gazed at each 
other hopelessly and vacantly, to 
turn again and again to the hori- 
zon, where the faintest indication 
of a sail, or of a steamer’s smoke, 
even though quite hull down, would 
have been a welcome object to 
their aching eyes, which were al- 
ready bloodshot and inflamed. 

The gale of the night had passed 
away, and the sea was almost as 
calm as an inland lake. To those 
three, so sore athirst, rain would 
have been welcome; but the sky 
was cloudless. 

Hour after hour passed; they 
took no heed of the time, but re- 
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clining or half standing by the 
piece of wreck to which they had 
secured themselves, lest they might 
slip off into the sea, and be too 
weak to regain it, they continued 
to float monotonously, sadly, and 
wearily, in what art or direction 
they knew not, and there, upon the 
wide waste of the Atlantic, mattered 
little now. 

Suddenly, about noon, one of 
the seamen shaded his eyes with 
his hand as he looked eastward. 
His eyes dilated ; then he seemed 
to concentrate them on some ob- 
ject, while an expression of joy 
stole over his face. 

‘What do you see?’ asked Stan- 
ley. 
‘Land !’ 

‘Land ? exclaimed his com- 
panions. 

‘I do, sir; thank God! con- 
tinued the first, with something 
like a sob in his throat. 

*I can see nothing,’ said Stanley 
piteously. ‘I hope it is not a de- 
lusion, a fancy.’ 

‘Oh, no, sir; there it is—a blue 
streak, and only about fifteen 
miles off.’ 

‘You are right, Bill !’ exclaimed 
his messmate ; ‘land itis. I thought 
I saw the blink of it an hour ago, 
but feared to say so.’ 

Stanley now saw what their mor 
practised eyes had so instantly de- 
tected, a blue streak like the edge 
of a cloud, but remaining steadily 
on thehorizon. Ofcourse it would 
have seemed larger and _loftier, 
nearer and more distinct, if viewed 
from the deck of a ship; but as 
their eyes were almost on a level 
with the water, their horizon was 
consequently greatly circumscribed. 

‘It must be one of the Azores,’ 
said Stanley. ‘Poor captain ex- 
pected to sight them about noon 
to-day.’ 

‘Exactly, sir,’ said the sailor 
cheerfully ; ‘some craft will be 
sure to fall in with us now, as all 


ships keep on this side of San 
Miguel, as the Ants, some danger- 
ous rocks, lie on the other; and 
by Jove, sir, San Miguel it is! 
That is the headland called the 
Pointe da Norte; and it rises so 
fast that a current and the wind too 
take us towards it.’ 

The man spoke truly, for even 
to Stanley’s unprofessional eye it 
was evident that the dark-blue ob- 
ject had somewhat changed in form, 
and risen from the horizon. 

‘Still’ thought he, ‘it may be 
cloud ; and his heart sank again, 
though in their perfect confidence 
of their own observation the two 
seamen shook hands cordially, and 
then, seeing the expression of sad- 
ness and doubt in his face, the one 
called Bill said kindly, 

‘Don’t be cast down, sir; I can 
assure you that Tom and I have 
been too often up aloft on the out- 
look not to know the land when 
we see it. I only wish we had an 
oar or spar of any kind, on which 
to hoist my jacket, for it may be 
long enough before any of these 
Portuguese lubbers may see us 
from the shore.’ 

After they had floated eastward 
for another hour it became indis- 
putably evident to Stanley that it 
was a rocky coast, and hope and 
joy gathered in his breast, together 
with many a regretful thought of 
the ship and all that had perished 
with her. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
THE ISLE OF SAN MIGUEL, 


Lonc and intently did the three 
companions, Stanley, with Bill and 
Tom (their other names he never 
learned), continue to gaze at the 
shore ; so intently that they did not 
perceive a long low boat with a 
large lateen sail that was running 
down quickly towards them from 
the seaward, till a voice hailing 
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startled them, and on turning they 
saw her, like an apparition that had 
started out of the water, within 
less than a mile of them. She was 
coming on under a great spread of 
canvas right before the wind, and 
rolling heavily from side to side, 
with the white foam flying on each 
side of her sharp prow as it cleft 
the bright-green water. 

Again the hail came floating 
across it in some foreign language. 
With united voices the three re- 
sponded to what ultimately proved 
to be a shout in Portuguese ; and 
in a few minutes the boat with 
shortened sail came sheering along- 
side the piece of wreck, which her 
crew, consisting of six dark and 
athletic fellows, surveyed with 
genuine interest expressed in their 
dark glittering eyes. 

Three of them were naked to 
the waist ; all wore trousers of tarry 
canvas, gitt by coarse sashes or 
leathern girdles, in which formid- 
able-looking cuchillos were stuck ; 
all wore earrings, and were mous- 
tached and bearded, swarthy and 
brawny, and were certainly as like 
pirates or cut-throats as any that 
ever figured as such on the boards 
of a minor theatre ; yet they proved 
to be only worthy and industrious 
Portuguese fishermen belonging to 
Ribiera Grande, in the island of 
San Miguel, with a cargo of fish, 
having been casting their nets over- 
night in the vicinity of the Baxo 
das Carvelhas, as Bill the seaman, 
who had made several voyages to 
the Tagus (and thus knew some- 
thing of their language), discovered 
as soon as they were drawn on 
board and their piece of wreck 
taken in tow, for the value of the 
fine oaken and _ brass- mounted 
wheel which formed a portion 
thereof. 

Then the lateen sail was once 
more spread to the wind, and again 
the fisher-boat was bearing in for 
the land. 
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Their rescue was as sudden and 
unexpected as the catastrophe of 
the preceding midnight ; and Stan- 
ley could scarcely realise the fact 
that he was once again in perfect 
safety till his nerves were strung 
by a stiff glass of cognac-and-water 
given him by old Pedro del Gada, 
the skipper of the boat, which was 
run straight into a little wooded 
bay, and there, when the sails were 
taken in, was moored alongside a 
little jetty of rough stones. 

‘What is to be done now?’ was 
Stanley’s first thought, as in his 
sodden garments he stepped ashore 
on what he knew was foreign ground, 
without a coin in his pocket, and 
surveyed the wooded bay; the 
same place, as it eventually proved, 
where John Vanderbruggen, the 
merchant of Bruges, landed in 1439, 
when he discovered these isles on 
being driven there by stress of 
weather, after which they were 
taken possession of by the Portu- 
gvese. 

The scenery was beautiful and 
the greenery most refreshing to the 
eye; the coast was high and undu- 
lating, precipitous and densely 
wooded. About a mile distant 
from the shore a_white-walled 
villa was visible, and to this edifice 
Pedro del Gada pointed, telling 
Bill, the interpreter Aro ¢em., that 
it was the residence of the English 
consul—a most fortunate coinci- 
dence. How was he named? 

The Senhor Vincente de Vega, 
who was known in Terceira, Fayal, 
and Pica, and everywhere else, as 
one of the greatest exporters of 
wine, oranges, and coffee in the 
Azores. This was encouraging ; 
but would the senhor believe their 
story of being shipwrecked? He 
knew Pedro del Gada; so Pedro 
would accompany them to the 
house and be their guide. And here 
again did Stanley feel mortified by 
the want of his purse as they pro- 
ceeded inland. 
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On both sides of the road were 
orange and lemon groves, fields of 
Indian corn, yams, and extensive 
vineyards, and by the wayside grew 
many plants and flowers peculiar to 
Britain; the birds and animals 
afield were all English ; the beauty 
and fertility of the scenery were 
very pleasing and striking; for 
there, as yet, no iron horse sent up 
its shriek, and no long line of rail- 
way invaded the valleys by its 
straightness and monotony; while, 
tempered by the breeze from the 
sea, coming over thousands of 
miles of water, the rarity and pu- 
rity of the atmosphere were de- 
licious. 

An avenue of gorgeous red and 
white rose-trees in full bloom, and 
loading the air with fragrance, led 
to the villa, which was iarge, lofty, 
and built in the old Portuguese 
style : a skeleton of woodwork first 
built by the carpenter, and after- 
wards completed by the mason, who 
fills up the interstices with stone 
and brick. The whole of the first 
story seemed a magazine, as through 
the open windows could be seen 
hundreds of wine-pipes and boxes 
of golden oranges—the famous St. 
Michael oranges, so well known in 
England. 

Round the windows of the attic 
story, which in a Portuguese house 
is always accounted the most plea- 
sant, there rose a balcony, shaded 
by the projection of the roof, orna- 
mented with gilt iron rails, and pro- 
vided with linenand silk awnings for 
the accommodation of ladies, who 
in Portuguese households usually 
sit there on cushions in hot weather, 
reading, sewing, or amusing them- 
selves. Its roof was flat, without 
chimneys, as grates and fireplaces 
are unknown in that part of the 
world—a warm cloak in winter 
being the substitute for a fire. 

Numerous clerks and porters, all 
clad in light dresses, were busy at 
work in the lower story, and several 
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servants, male and female, were 
flitting about in the upper ones ; 
and these Stanley eventually found 
to be all of a mixed race ; for though 
these isles belong to Portugal the 
inhabitants are the descendants of 
Spaniards, Flemings, and, in many 
instances, English and Irish, par- 
ticularly in Terceira. 

The senhor consul was absent at 
Angra, in the isle of Terceira, on 
business with the governor, who 
resides there, and would not be 
back for many days, the head-clerk 
informed Pedro del Gada ; but here 
was the Senhorade Vega, who would 
tell him all about it; and as Stanley 
turned he found himself almost 
face to face with a young lady of 
very remarkable beauty, who stood, 
fan in hand, on the upper step of 
a flight that led to the entrance 
door, whence she was looking at 
him and his two forlorn-like com- 
panions, with an expression of sur- 
prise and wonder in her charming 
little face. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
MABEL MARRIED. 


On their return from their econo- 
mical little wedding-trip to Ostend 
—a trip never to be forgotten by 
either while life lasted—Tom took 
Mabel to the boarding-house in 
which he usually resided, in one of 
those thoroughfares off Harley 
Street, into which its windows 
opened ; and there, of a necessity, 
she was daily left for hours alone, 
as he had now gone back to his 
official duties; and often during 
these hours she sat with her cheek 
resting in her hand, gazing along 
the street, with vague wonder that, 
though she had always lived in 
London, she had never seen this 
place before, or perhaps been 
nearer to it than Oxford Street. 

A long and rather gloomy tho- 
roughfare, of most monotonous 
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brick houses, extending all the way 
from Cavendish Square to the 
Marylebone Road, it is one of the 
many streets planned north of Ty- 
burn Road by the Duke of Chandos 
and the Earl of Carnarvon so far 
back as 1715, but it was not com- 
pleted till 1770, in the days when all 
London was agog about the strange 
story of the beautiful Duchess of 
Kingston, when Captain Cook was 
voyaging in Otaheite, and my Lord 
Mansfield was in bad odour with 
the Cockneys for having the misfor- 
tune to be a north Tweeder. And 
not far from them stands Harley 
House, where whilom dwelt a Queen 
of Oude, and had her unholy sacri- 
fices to Kali; in memory whereof, 
or as the result thereof, its locality 
is still haunted by the ghost of a 
black dog with luminous eyes. 

But pretty Mabel thought of none 
of these things, but only of Tom, 
as she sat alone, looking into the 
street, to add to the normal dullness 
of which on the opposite side was 
a huge smoke-darkened mansion, 
the window-blinds of which were 
always down, and before the large 
black double door of which, with 
its great bronze knockers, lay a 
quantity of wet and muddy straw, 
thus indicating that sickness, suffer- 
ing, or it might be death, was within. 

In the intensity of her love for 
Tom and in the novelty of newly- 
wedded life, of her first unfettered 
companionship with him, she did 
not in the least regret the step she 
had taken; yet when he was ab- 
sent at his duties, as the long dull 
hours stole on, she could not help 
thinking, perhaps contrasting her 
present with her past surroundings. 

The drawing-room and all in it 
looked so soiled and worn; sorely 
did the walls want repapering and 
the ceiling fresh painting. The few 
chromos, in cheap frames, were 
garish and vulgar, while the old- 
fashioned and great oblong horse- 
hair sofa, with its two black pillows, 
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seemed strange and grim to her 
eyes after the appurtenances of 
Park Lane and Thaneshurst. 

The square piano, with scarcely 
an action, was unlike anything she 
had ever met before. The dim 
light stole in through the dingy 
holland blinds, while antimacas- 
sars, like clothes to dry, hung over 
everything; and save the tick of an 
old clock on the mantelpiece, the 
wheezing of an old lady in a green 
shade in spectacles, who talked 
everlastingly in a corner, all was 
still, unless a hansom rattled past. 

In the boarding-house she was 
an object of interest, of curiosity, 
and, of course, a little malevolence 
to some of the spinsters and sup- 
posed widows, who had specula- 
tions and doubts. She wore a 
wedding-ring, true, and Seymour 
called her his wife ; but wedding- 
ringsare easily bought—more easily 
worn ; ‘and strange things are al- 
ways happening in the world of 
London, my dear ; and this may be 
all gammon and spinach. Did you 
see the marriage in the Zimes, for 
J didn’t?’ and so on. “The landlady 
was sure she had; the honour of 
her house required that she should 
say so. She was a sworn old spin- 
ster, never wedded, yet called 
‘Mrs.’ for respectability’s sake, and 
usually in cold weather wore a 
miraculous catskin tippet, meant 
to pass muster for ermine. 

In blissful ignorance poor Mabel, 
so sweetly innocent and pure, only 
counted the hours of Tom’s daily 
absence, and dreaded to go out 
alone, lest she should meet, on foot 
or in their carriages, any of her 
former friends. She felt under a 
cloud now. Every mother of a 
family would reprehend her elope- 
ment, and she had somehow learned 
that even her friends the Conyers 
had been forbidden to visit her. 

She was married now certainly, 
and that important fact Aad been 
announced to the nation in the 
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Times ; yet she could not talk 
about her new house or home ; she 
had no visitors to receive, no 
presents to show ; she was a bride, 
yet in that dull boarding-house 
she could not give herself those 
‘newly-married’ airs which sit so 
sweetly on a lovely young girl. 
Though a decided favourite with 
certain frisky old gentlemen board- 
ers, who were quite disposed to 
soothe and consoleher in Seymour's 
absence, she had never felt so ¢riste 
and strange before. She had no 
congenial friends about her with 
whom she could exchange the 
gossip, the experiences of newly- 
married life in her new home. Oh, 
was it a home ? would be her next 
thought. The first few weeks of 
that life were creeping on, and 
though Tom was all the world 
to her, girl-like she had the de- 
sire to tell of the balls and din- 
ners to which she might once 
have been invited; of fétes, of 
parties to the theatre or the Opera, 
which could only be enjoyed when 
Tom could procure an order ; and 
though she was but in Harley 
Street the old house in Park Lane 
seemed a long, long way off now. 
Should she ever be there again? 
She who was wont to have as 
many servants waiting upon her 
as there were slaves of the lamp 
was now obliged to be content with 
a London maid-of-all-work, her 
nose adorned, as usual, with the 
inevitable black smudge. But when 
such ideas thrust themselves upon 
her, the unselfish girl would blush, 
for they seemed to reprehend Tom. 
She did not repine; yet she often 
thought of the lovely gardens at 
Thaneshurst, where now the sun- 
shine would be so bright and the 
glad birds singing ; and she thought 
how delicious it would be to be 
there now, and to bury her face 
among the cool damp red and white 
moss-roses that she could remem- 
ber so well, damp with the morning 


dew. How gladly old Digweed 
would give her a bouquet! 

And Mabel never, never ceased 
to surmise wat all were doing now 
at Thaneshurst, especially ‘ poor 
p2pa and mamma.’ AA little time 
and they would be in town perhaps. 
Yet after all that had happened 
they might not come ow. 

Though never a word of all this 
escaped her, Seymour felt conscious 
that some such thoughts must 
naturally be passing in her mind, 
as they were for ever passing through 
his own; and sometimes when they 
walked in the Regent’s Park in the 
October evenings, and the brown 
leaves were beginning to fall, or 
they sat on the green summit of 
Primrose Hill and saw the myriad 
lights of London twinkling out 
amid the deepening haze, Tom 
would speak on the subject. 

*O Mabel, love,’ he once said, 
‘I consider now that I have been 
most selfish in luring you from so 
luxurious a home, especially when 
there was no rival in the way.’ 

‘You could have no rival with 
me, darling. O Tom,’ she added, 
peeping up slily at him, ‘1 do 
begin to think you are wearying of 
me already.’ 

‘Wearying of you—O Mabel!’ 
(etcetera). ‘Never can I be grate- 
ful enough to you for the sacrifice 
you have made.’ 

‘Sacrifice, darling ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How, Tom ?’ 

‘A girl like you might have had 
the choice ofa hundred husbands ; 
but you had only one birthright, 
and you gave it up—’ 

‘For you, Tom—for you!’ and 
her sweet lips pressed to his ar- 
rested all he would say further ; 
but as he looked into her soft and 
smiling face he thought what a de- 
licious dream life with her would be, 
with such acash account at Coutts’s 
as might enable him to place his 
idol in a fitting shrine. 
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Willing to stoop to any con- 
cession for her sake, he wrote a 
pathetic letter to Mr. Brooke, en- 
treating pardon for himself and 
Mabel, and taking upon himself the 
whole blame of all that had oc- 
curred; and almost by return of 
post he received at his office a 
reply so sharp and harsh in tone 
that he could not doubt but‘ Martha 
dear’ had been at the old gentle- 
man’s side while he penned it : 

‘ Thaneshurst, October 20, 

‘ Sir,—You have stolen from her 
home and the path of obedience 
a daughter who before was above 
and beyond all reproach—my only 
child Mabel. Your conduct has 
been that of a villain and a fortune- 
hunter, and I mourn it for your 
dead father’s sake; but you shall 
not benefit thereby, as I have 
sworn your wife shall be a dower- 
less one, and I have now no child 
to inherit my hard-won fortune.’ 
(‘He has a nephew though,’ was 
Tom’s passing thought.) ‘ Mabel 
is our daughter no more, and never 
again need you address me on 
this subject. JoHN BROOKE. 

‘T. Seymour, Esq.’ 

As this letter was addressed in 
Foxley’s handwriting he too would 
seem to have infused some of his 
wonted bitterness and malice into 


the tenor of its composition ; and- 


Tom tore it up into the smallest 
shreds, aware that to show it, or 
even to communicate its contents to 
Mabel, would be certain to wound 
her sensitive nature. 

With regard to Mrs. Brooke, 
Seymour—though he would gladly 
have stood well with her—had no 
compunction whatever. She was 
now irrevocably his mother-in-law ; 
but he felt that he owed much to 
old Mr. Brooke, who had ever been 
his friend ; and that regard he had 
repaid, as the letter taunted him, 
by stealing his daughter, an accusa- 
tion that sank deep in Tom’s heart, 
because he felt there was truth in 
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it. But he could not help ‘ stealing’ 
her; and doubtless would have 
done it again. 

Poor Seymour! One moment 
he silently and bitterly upbraided 
himself for depriving her of the 
luxuries and splendours that once 
surrounded her ; and the next he 
felt giddy with joy and happiness 
to find this lovely and loving little 
creature placing all her future in 
his hands, regretting nothing, fear- 
ing nothing, and hoping everything, 
glad only to think that she loved 
him, and that he loved her, and her 
only, above and beyond all other 
women ; that each was now irre- 
vocably bound to the other until 
death did part them; and grim 
death, even in that scurvy dwelling 
near Harley Street, seemed, thank 
God, a long, long way off yet. 

To Tom Seymour the wreck of 
the Queen, and the supposed death 
of his old friend Rowland Stanley, 
was, we need scarcely say, a severe 
shock ; thus he experienced great 
relief when, a few weeks after, on 
going to his office one morning, he 
found a letter from the wanderer, 
covered with sundry strange post- 
marks, and dated from San Miguel 
in the land of oranges, to the effect 
that he was well and safe, in clover 
quite, and would soon set out for 
his regiment, and desiring Tom to 
write to him at Bermuda and tell him 
how all were ‘ getting on at Thanes- 
hurst ; adding that as he was un- 
certain as to his whereabouts, and 
so had sent this letter to his office, 
where Tom made the room ring 
with a war-whoop when he got it, 
and as a libation thereon ‘stood 
various grogs’ to his particular 
chums, and then rushed home to 
show it to Mabel, who shed tears 
of joy over it, and found in the 
envelope that which had not been 
observed by Tom—the carte-de-visite 
of a remarkably pretty girl. 

‘Whew !’ whistled Tom ; ‘ what 
is our military hero up to now?” 


[To be continued,] 
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‘THEN that is understood,’ said 
M. N. of Calais to M. V. of the 
same place. ‘All you have to do 
is just to ask the name, and cour- 
teously invite the party to pass on. 
It is only where the name may 
strike you as decidedly French, or 
German, Italian, &c., that you may 
politely ask for further informa- 
tion. Bear in mind always that it 
is after all only a mere matter of 
form; and do not be over-strict 
and punctilious. /neveram. So 
good-bye, and much obliged to you 
once more for kindly enabling me 
to have a holiday.’ 

The speaker was the urbane 
gentleman who asks you for your 
name when you land at Calais. 
The person addressed was M. V., 
an employé of the French Cus- 
toms, who had undertaken to re- 
place M. N. for the day and do 
duty for him. 

M. V. is one of the most cour- 
teous and obliging officials of the 
port of Calais; but, like most 
Frenchmen, he is very touchy upon 
the point of his personal dignity ; 
and, above all things, he cannot 
bear the notion of being made 
game of or having fun poked at 
him, even in the mildest form. He 
prides himself upon his very ex- 
tensive and most accurate know- 
ledge of the English tongue, being 
indeed in his own estimation what 
Mrs. Goldspink would call a ‘beau- 
tiful’ English scholar. 

It was a Saturday in May. The 
weather was delightful and the sea 
smooth as a mirror. ‘There was a 
light favourable breeze, and the 
Dover-Calais boat made accord- 
ingly one of the finest passages on 


record, without a single case of sea- 
sickness on board. The boat was 
crowded with passengers, who all 
of them more or less felt the 
genial inspiriting influence of the 
bright day. Among these hap- 
pened to be a group of twenty-four 
young men, all friends together, 
bent upon enjoying a holiday at 
the seaside on the French coast, 
and much inclined to mirth and 
jollity. With the true Anglo-Saxon 
vein of fun in them and love of 
mischief, they agreed among them 
to keep compactly together on 
landing, divided into batches of 
four, and to give the inquisitive 
gentleman at the landing-stage ex- 
actly the same response in succes- 
sion, to wit, Smith, Brown, Jones, 
Robinson. 

Now it came to pass that these 
twenty-four gentlemen were the 
first to land. M. V. uttered his, 
‘ Your names, sare, iv you pleases?” 
with most polished courtesy to the 
first gentleman coming up to him, 
who, with a polite bend of the head, 
responded, ‘Smith, if you please.’ 
‘ Pass, sare, iv you pleases,’ replied 
the urbane official. 

Brown, Jones, Robinson came 
in their turn; then Smith, Brown, 
Jones, Robinson over again, and 
once more, without producing the 
least change in M. V.’s puncti- 
liously polite invitation to pass on. 
However, when the fourth Mr. 
Smith came up in his turn, M. V. 
began to get a little exercised in 
his mind, and when the fourth Mr. 
Robinson passed him a close and 
attentive observer might have de- 
tected an incipient tremble of im- 
patience in the courteous official’s 
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utterance. When the leader of the 
fifth batch blandly gave in his name 
as Smith, M. V. felt an unpleasant 
suspicion dawn upon him that 
this strange sameness of names in 
exactly the same rotation might 
not be altogether the effect of na- 
tural chance, and that there might 
possibly lurk beneath it an impu- 
dent intention to have a lark at 
his cost. 

‘Very strange,’ he muttered to 
himself, as Brown, Jones, and Ro- 
binson were passing him again in 
turn ; ‘Smiss, Braouenne, Dzones, 
Robinsonne! It is most extraor- 
dinary ; but it can hardly be that 
they would dare to make game of 
me and the port regulations.’ 

Why, indeed, should these gen- 
tlemen, who did not even know 
him personally, indulge in a mild 
joke at his expense? It was not 
likely. When, however, the Smith, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson of 
the sixth batch were passing him, 
the humiliating suspicion that he 
was actually being made game of 
by these insolent sons of perfidious 
Albion became strongly confirmed 
in M. V.’s mind. 

‘It is quite evident now,’ he 
muttered to himself, with his feel- 
ings of offended personal dignity 
bubbling up within him to the 
verge of boiling over; ‘it is quite 
evident that they are poking their 
fun at me. Ah, well, gentlemen 
of England, we will soon see whe- 
ther we cannot put a stop to this 
somehow.’ 

M. V., thus touched to the quick 
in his tenderest susceptibilities, 
and fully resolved to spoil the En- 
glishmen’s suspected little game, 
looked no longer quite the same 
calmly urbane gentleman who had 
so courteously invited the first 
batches of Smiths, Browns, Joneses, 
and Robinsons to pass on. 

So on the next two gentlemen 
coming up to him, who were alto- 
gether unconnected with the twenty- 
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four confederates, and were both 
of them stout, fair-faced, light- 
haired, and auburn-whiskered un- 
mistakable Anglo-Saxons, the in- 
dignant official almost unwittingly 
threw the irritation of his mind 
into his stereotyped inquiry, 

‘Your names, sare, iv 
pleases ?” 

By a merry coincidence, the 
names of the two happened to be 
Smith and Brown respectively. 

When Mr. Smith honestly re- 
sponded to the question addressed 
to him, M. V. completely lost his 
temper. 

‘Ah? he shouted with angry 
gesticulations, ‘ah, vonn ozzair 
sare Smiss; and zee ozzair sare 
vonn ozzair sare Braouenne? he 
added inquiringly. 

Whereupon Mr. Brown, who did 
not quite understand what was said, 
but thought he caught the sound 
of his name, simply responded with 
perfect cheerfulness, 

‘Yes, my name is Brown.’ 

This was too much, It was the 
last straw. It achieved the com- 
plete upsetting of M. V.’s balance 
of mind. 

‘Ah!’ shouted the irate official, 
‘you makes zee engpropair zing, 
gentlemans ; you larff me at zee 
nose !’ 

Then he proceeded to tell them 
in most voluble French that such 
conduct was but an indifferent re- 
turn for his politeness to the pas- 
sengers ; that it was in fact an un- 
becoming want of common courtesy 
on their part; that the asking of 
the names of the passengers, though 
it might seem to them a mere im- 
material matter of form, was yet 
strictly enjoined by the port regu- 
lations ; and that they had better 
conform to those regulations, as 
he, M. V., was determined to do 
his duty ; also that he was convinced 
in his mind that the one gentle- 
man’s name was of Smith, as little 
as the other gentleman’s name was 


you 




















Smith, Brown, Fones, and Robinson. 


Brown ; and that they had better 
tell him their real names. 

Now Mr. Smith, altogether in- 
nocent of French, and but little 
more enlightened by the introduc- 
tion in broken English to M. V.’s 
excited objurgation, simply could 
make out that the gesticulating 
official before him was highly in- 
censed ; why, he could not pos- 
sibly guess. So turning to an 
amused bystander—one of the 
twenty-four confederates in fact, 
who had lingered behind in the 
expectation that some such scene 
was not unlikely to be the upshot 
of his and his companions’ joke 
—Mr. Smith began to address that 
gentleman, with a look of in- 


quiry. 

‘What the dickens— 

He was not permitted to proceed 
further ; for M. V. shouted angrily 
at him, 

‘Ah, sare, Voltaire Dickennes ! 
Vat for you zay Smiss, sare? Vat 
for you larff me at zee nose, sare ?’ 
Then rounding his excited address 
off with an emphatic French oath, 
he turned fiercely upon Mr. Brown, 
asking him impetuously who Ae 
was. At this juncture the afore- 
said bystander kindly intervened, 
volunteering his services as inter- 
preter. 

‘He wants to know what you 
are,’ he said to his perplexed 
countryman, ‘what trade or busi- 
ness,’ changing thus the who to 
what with malice prepense. 

Mr. Brown angrily replied, 

‘What’s that to the cursed frog- 
eater? However, I am a fishmon- 
ger, if he must know.’ 

Now M. V.’s extensive know- 
ledge of English apparently did 
not extend to frog-eater and fish- 
monger. So he turned with a look 


of bewilderment to the volunteer 
interpreter, who cheerfully gave a 
French version of Mr. Brown’s re- 
mark, with a few touches of extra 
colouring maliciously thrown in, 
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which wrought the irritation of 
the incensed Frenchman to a still 
higher pitch. 

‘I gif you frogges, sare, I gif 
you fisses, sare. Blaggahr!’ he 
cried angrily. He then asked in 
French whether the two gentle- 
men who chose to call themselves 
Smith and Brown had any visiting 
cards or letters upon them, or any 
other papers that would show that 
they were really entitled to these 
names. 

On this being explained to the 
two passengers, they at once put 
down their travelling bags and 
proceeded to produce from their 
breast-pockets goodly-sized pocket- 
books, the contents of which they 
thrust indignantly under the eyes 
of the astounded M. V., who, see- 
ing a number of letters, bills of lad- 
ing, invoices, &c., to the addresses 
respectively of Mr. T. Smith and 
W. Brown, was fain at last, how- 
ever reluctantly, to yield belief to 
the evidence of his sense of sight, 
and immediately presented his 
most courteous apologies to the 
two Anglo-Saxons, simply remon- 
strating mildly against Mr. Smith 
having given the name of ‘ Vol- 
taire Dickennes, which imputa- 
tion, when explained to him by 
the officious interpreter, that gen- 
tleman indignantly denied. He 
was not one of the chaps, he said, 
who went about the world with a 
pocketful of aliases. 

Whilst this scene was being en- 
acted, most of the other passen- 
gers, both ladies and gentlemen, 
had unceremoniously made their 
way past the official, who now de- 
clared that he was quite satisfied 
and need not detain the remaining 
passengers for the sake of a mere 
matter of form. He left the land- 
ing-stage much exercised in his 
mind, and pondering deeply upon 
the mysterious dispensation and 
distribution of names among the 
English. 
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‘You see,’ he said, that self- 
same night to his friends at the 
café, ‘it is a most extraordinary 
thing, most strange and astound- 
ing, but it is a fact notwithstand- 
ing, that all these English are called 
either Smiss, or Braouenne, or 


Tarry, tarry, ere ye Marry. 


Dzones, or Robinsonne. I would 
not believe it, as I could not think 
it possible, but I have had to-day 
placed before me the most con- 
vincing proofs of the fact. They 
are indeed the most incredibly 
eccentric people, these English ! 





TARRY, TARRY, ERE YE MARRY. 


————_ 


SurE as there’s a lassie fair, 
There’s a lad a-wooing ; 
Then his heart is stricken sair, 
Then comes his undoing. 
Sae to laddies I wad sing 
Think na yet of marrying ; 
Tarry, tarry, ere ye marry. 
Listen, lads, to me: 
If ye’d marry, tarry, tarry, 
Better bide a wee. 


Laddies, ye will bide a wee 
If ye'll tak’ my warning ; 
Then nae mair proud leuks ye'll see, 
Nae mair pride and scorning. 
Sae to laddies I wad sing 
Think na yet of marrying ; 
Tarry, tarry, ere ye marry. 
Listen, lads, to me: 
If ye’d marry, tarry, tarry, 
Better bide a wee. 


But if ye’re resolved to woo, 
Then tak’ time in choosing ; 
Show the lass your love is true, 
There'll be nae refusing. 
Sae to laddies I wad sing 
Think na yet of marrying ; 
Tarry, tarry, ere ye marry. 
Listen, lads, to me: 
If ye’d marry, tarry, tarry, 
Better bide a wee. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 
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WHEN Sydney Smith wrote, in the 
year 1818, that the Americans had 
no literature of their own, but that 
they imported what they required 
from England in bales and hogs- 
heads, he stated what in those days 
was almost a truism ; but when the 
witty canon put on his prophetical 
robes, and added that prairies, 
steam-boats, and grist-mills would 
be their natural objects for cen- 
turies to come, we think he reckon- 
ed without his host. The Americans 
may now without hesitation reply 
to this charge: ‘Nous avons changé 
tout cela ? and may, in confirma- 
tion that they have done so, point 
to such names as Washington 
Irving, Prescott, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Theodore Parker, 
Lowell, Draper, Bryant, Poe, Tho- 
reau, Longfellow, and others far 
too numerous to mention. The 
number of books of all kinds and 
descriptions which have been pub- 
lished in England during the last 
half-century is something, we pre- 
sume, to make the Pyramids look 
small; and the printers and pub- 
lishers on the other side of the 
Atlantic seem as though they in- 
tended not to be far behind us in 
this respect during the next half- 
century. Indeed we have only to 
turn to Mr. Allibone’s ponderous 
dictionary of American and English 
literature, or, still better for the pur- 
pose, to Griswold’s Poets and Prose 
Writers of America, to perceive how 
rapidly literature is taking the place 
of the grist-mills and steam-boats, 
with a large portion, at any rate, of 
the inhabitants of such cities as Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and New York. 
And we find, moreover—and this 


is somewhat surprising—that the 
poets and ‘ poeticules,’ to use Mr. 
Swinburne’s term for the lesser 
lights, are quite as numerous as the 
prose writers ; and that works on 
such subjects as mechanics, che- 
mistry, physiology, and natural 
science are quite in a minority, 
and are, in fact, rather insignificant 
both as to their numbers and also 
in respect of their quality. We 
must make an honourable excep- 
tion, however, of Professor Draper, 
the author of several important 
scientific works and of an interest- 
ing volume recently published on 
the conflict between science and 
religion. 

The last thing we should probably 
have expected the Americans to 
produce would have been a good 
writer of vers de société; and yet, 
taking the term in its larger adap- 
tation, we find that they have pro- 
duced not one but several successful 
cultivators of this branch of litera- 
ture. The best known of these 
is of course Mr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the distinguished author 
of the Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table, and other popular essays of 
a similar description. We will, 
however, before dealing with Dr. 
Holmes’s poetry, say a few words 
respecting another writer of occa- 
sional and humorous verse, with 
whom our readers are probably not 
so intimate—we refer to Mr. John 
Godfrey Saxe, the author of Pro- 


gress,a Satire; Proud MissMcBride, 


and other poems. The Atheneum 
in 1866 speaks of him as being ‘a 
writer of sparkling and occasionally 
pungent vers de société, who has 
for many years enjoyed wide popu- 
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larity in the United States, and 
ought to meet with similar accept- 
ance in England ;’ and a writer on 
American poetry remarks that ‘his 
verse is nervous and generally 
highly finished, and in almost all 
cases is admirably calculated for 
the production of the desired 
effects.’ We should be inclined to 
add to this that the two qualities 
in which Mr. Saxe’s verse chiefly 
excels are lightness of touch and 
what we may describe as ‘go.’ The 
following verses, entitled ‘ Rhyme 
of the Rail,’ will serve to indicate 
what we mean by this latter term : 


* RHYME OF THE RAIL, 


Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges, 

Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges ; 

Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale, 

Bless me ! this is pleasant 
Riding on the rail, 


Men of different stations 
In the eye of fame 
Here are very quickly 
Coming to the same ; 
High and lowly. people, 
Birds of every feather, 
On a common level 
Travelling together. 


Gentleman in shorts 
Looming very tall, 
Gentleman at large 
Talking very small, 
Gentleman in tights 
With a loose-ish mien, 
Gentleman in gray 
Looking rather green. 


Ancient maiden lady 
Anxiously remarks 
That there must be peril 
"Mong so many sparks ; 
Roguish-looking fellow, 
Turning to the stranger, 
Says it's his opinion 
She is out of danger. 
. * * * 7 


Market-woman careful 
Of the precious casket, 
Knowing eggs are eggs, 
Tightly holds her basket ; 
Feeling that a smash, 
If it came, would surely 
Send her eggs to pot 
Rather prematurely. 


Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges, 

Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges ; 
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Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale, 
Bless me ! this is pleasant 
Riding on the rail, 
These lines are perfect in their 
way, for one can almost feel the 
motion of the railroad-car as one 
reads them; and they are an ex- 
cellent example of the adaptation 
of sound to sense. They are, more- 
over, more original in character 
than are, we think, many of Mr. 
Saxe’s poems. The following, for 
instance, has a somewhat Praed- 
esque appearance about it : 


‘CLOE TO CLARA, 
Dear Clara, I wish you were here, 
The prettiest spot upon earth, 
With everything charming, my dear, 
Beaux, badinage, music, and mirth! 
Such rows of magnificent trees 
Over-hanging such beautiful walks, 
Where lovers may stroll if they please, 
And indulge in the sweetest of talks,’ 
While the verses entitled ‘A Re- 
flective Retrospect’ are evidently 
inspired by Praed’s lines, ‘ School 
and Schoolfellows ; and in another 
poem, in imitation of Praed’s well- 
known joke, 


‘ He sat beside the river, 
And he looked beside himself,’ 


Mr. Saxe says, 


* When afar the man has spied her, 
If the grateful happy elf 
Does not haste to be beside her, 
He must be beside himself.’ 
He has also copied Hood in more 
than one of his poems. ‘Thus, in 
the ‘Cold Water-man’ we find the 
following lines : 
‘So even ran his line of life 
His neighbours thought it odd.’ 
And again : 
‘For though much famed for fish was he, 
He never fished for fame.’ 
These lines would, no doubt, be 
very clever if they were original, 
instead of being, as they evidently 
are, copies from an Old Master. 
His most recent book of verse, 
published a year or two ago, and 
dedicated to ‘ his good friend’ Mr. 
Frederick Locker, is entitled Zez- 
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sure-Day Rhymes, and contains a 
rather strange medley of pious 
hymns, such as ‘ Miserere Domine,’ 
and comic poems, such as ‘To a 
Bachelor Friend in the Country,’ ‘A 
Charming Woman,’ &c. We always 
thought there was a deep gulf fixed 
between things sacred and things, 
if not profane, at any rate some- 
what gayand frolicsome; but in this 
volume you have only to turn over 
a couple of leaves to get from one 
to the other. We would, however, 
before dismissing Mr. Saxe’s writ- 
ings, do them the justice of stating 
that in a country which has pro- 
duced many writers of humorous 
verse, though there may be some 
that are more comic, there are few, 
toour mind, so truly witty and amus- 
ing. Those of our readers who 
are admirers of the Bad-spelling 
School, which began with Artemus 
Ward, will probably not agree with 
us in this, but we do not think that 
the highest wit consists in feigning 
an ignorance of orthography. We 
would mention the following poems 
as being some of the best that Mr. 
Saxe has written, viz. ‘ The Family 
Man,’ ‘ My Familiar,’ ‘The Song 
of Saratoga,’ ‘My Boyhood,’ and 
especially ‘Do you think he is 
married ?’ which ends with the fol- 
lowing emphatic lines : 

‘ Madam, think of every feature, 

Then deny it if you can— 
He's a fond connubial creature, 
And a very married man.’ 

As compared with the English 
writers of this school, we should be 
inclined to class Mr. Saxe with Mr. 
Henry S. Leigh, who is one of our 
most humorous and musical singers. 

We now turn to the author of 
the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, 
who is equally well known as being 
the author of many quaint and hu- 
morous poems, some of which may 
be described as vers d'occasion, 
and were originally recited by the 
writer at festivals and other social 
gatherings. The following quota- 


tion from Miss Mitford’s writings 
will show how highly Dr. Holmes 
is esteemed in America. ‘For 
him,’ she writes, ‘we can find no 
living prototype. To track his 
footsteps we must travel back as 
far as Pope or Dryden; and to my 
mind it would be well if some of 
our own bards would take the same 
journey, provided always that it 
produced the same result. Lofty, 
poignant, graceful, grand, high of 
thought, and clear of word, we 
could fancy ourselves reading some 
pungent page of “Absalomand Achi- 
tophel,” or of the “ Moral Epistles,” 
if it were not for the pervading 
nationality which, excepting Whit- 
tier, American poets have generally 
wanted, and for that true reflection 
of the manners and follies of the 
age, without which satire would 
fail alike of its purpose and its 
name.’ Not less laudatory are the 
following remarks, which appeared 
in the Atheneum in 1866: ‘ There 
are strains of didactic thought, hu- 
morous fancy, pathetic feeling ; 
there is an Augustan sonority and 
neatness of versification in the 
poems of Dr. Holmes, which by 
turns reminds us of the prize poets 
of our colleges; of Crabbe, who 
minutely wrought out the home- 
liest themes in heroic metre; of 
William Spencer's drawing-room 
lyrics, light as gossamer and senti- 
mental as music on a lake; and of 
*‘Whistlecraft :” yet there is nothing 
like gross or direct imitation in this 
worthy little volume.’ These ob- 
servations evidently refer in a great 
measure to Dr. Holmes’s more 
lengthy and pretentious poems, such 
as ‘ Astrea,’ ‘Urania, a Rhymed 
Lesson,’ &c. ; respecting which we 
would only remark that we, for our 
part, prefer his shorter and more 
humorous productions; some of 
which, for quaintness and graceful 
pleasantry, combined with good 
sense and healthiness of tone, are 
almost unequalled. We quite 
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agree with Mr. Duyckink that Dr. 
Holmes clears the moral atmo- 
sphere of the morbid literary and 
other pretences afloat, that people 
breathe freer for his verses, and 
that they shake the cobwebs out 
of the system, and keep up in the 
world that brisk healthy current of 
common sense which is to the 
mind what circulation is to the 
body. 

We will now quote the following 
lines as a specimen of his writings, 
and they are, we suspect, general 
favourites amongst those who are 
acquainted with his poems: 


‘THE LAST LEAF, 


I saw him once before, 
As he passed by the door, 
And again 
The pavement stones resound, 
As he totters o’er the ground, 
With his cane. 
* * * * * * 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom ; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb, 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin, 
Like a staff ; 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 
I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here ; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer ! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling.’ 


We must confess that these verses 
have a great charm for us—we like 
them exceedingly: and it is be- 
cause we like them that we now 
protest against the words ‘she is 
dead long ago,’ which in a measure 
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always diminish our pleasure in 
reading the poem. We do hope 
that if Dr. Holmes should by any 
chance see this paper, he will con- 
sider the advisability of altering 
this sentence, so as to put an end 
to this strange conflict between the 
past and present tenses. We have 
nothing further to say about these 
lines, except that we think Mr. 
Locker’s‘ Grandmamma’ must have 
been closely related to this old 
gentleman, there is such a striking 
family likeness between them. 

One of Dr. Holmes’s most humor- 
ous poems is that entitled ‘On 
Lending a Punch-Bowl,’ in which 
he describes the history of the 
bowl, how it first belonged to an 
English squire, then to a Puritan 
divine, ‘ who used to follow Timo- 
thy and take a little wine; the 
doctor praying in the last verse 
that the cherubs on its face may 
protect him from the sin. 

‘ That dooms one to those dreadful words— 

My dear, where Aave you been?’ 
Equally amusing is his ‘Stethoscope 
Song,’ in which he satirizes in a 
way we fully appreciate the pro- 
found learned ignorance ofthe mem- 
bers of his own, the medical, pro- 
fession. 

The following verses are taken 
from his ‘ Music-Grinders,’ or, as 
we should term it in England, ‘ Or- 
gan-Grinders,’ against whom he 
evidently has a great antipathy: 

‘You think they are Crusaders sent 
From some infernal clime, 
To pluck the eyes of Sentiment, 
And dock the tail of Rhyme, 
To crack the voice of Melody, 
And break the legs of Time. 


* * * * * - * 


—if you are a portly man 
Put on your fiercest frown; 

And talk about a constable 
To turn them out of town ; 

Then close your sentence with an oath, 
And shut the window down. 


And if you are a slender man, 
Not big enough for that, 

Or if you cannot make a speech 
Because you are a flat, 

Go very quietly and drop 
A button in the hat,’ 
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For quaint sly humour it would, 
we think, be difficult to find a verse 
equal to this last one. 

We must mention that Dr. 
Holmes, who is now in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age, has re- 
cently published a volume of poems 
chiefly of a serious description, en- 
titled ‘Songs of Many Seasons’— 
1862 to 1874; but we do not ex- 
pect they will add to the popularity 
which he has already so deservedly 
obtained. The two most interest- 
ing of these later poems are ‘ Aunt 
Tabitha’ and ‘A Ballad of the 
Boston Tea-Party,’ and these are 
the two most like his previous pro- 
ductions. Perhaps the most touch- 
ing and pathetic of his more serious 
poems are those entitled ‘ L’Incon- 
nue’ and ‘ The Parting Word ;’ but 
for these we must refer our readers 
to his works. We may add that 
he is the best writer of occasional 
verse that America has yet pro- 
duced, and is certainly deserving 
of being classed with the best 
writers of that school in this coun- 


The next author of whom we 
wish to speak is Mr. Thomas Baily 
Aldrich, who is more poetical and 
consequently less humorous than 
either of the two writers we have 
already mentioned. He is also 
about twenty years younger; and 
while they have probably reached 
the zenith of their fame and popu- 
larity, he will, we feel convinced, 
be better known and more highly 
esteemed in a few years than he is 
at present. In America we believe 
he is already considered little, if at 
all, inferior to such poets as Long- 
fellow, Bryant, and Lowell; and 
had Mr. Allibone been now writ- 
ing his dictionary of literature he 
would not, we imagine, have treated 
him in the short and summary man- 
ner he has done by describing him 
briefly as a poet of much promise. 
As it is we feel somewhat dissatis- 
fied, and inciined to admonish Mr. 


Allibone that he did not do justly 
in bestowing nearly a whole page 
on Mr. Dwight, whose Christian 
name was Timothy, and only six 
short lines on one who has written 
such graceful verses as the follow- 


ing : 
‘LITTLE MAUD. 
Oh, where is our dainty, our darling, 
The daintiest darling of all? 
Where is the voice on the stairway, 
Where is the voice in the hall? 
The little short steps in the entry, 
The silvery laugh in the hall ? 
Where is our dainty, our darling, 
The daintiest darling of all? 
And such lines as these, graceful 
and elegant as they are, do not 
fairly represent Mr. Aldrich at his 
best, seeing that he has written 
many successful poems of a more 
severe and lofty character, from 
which the scope of our paper pre- 
vents us from quoting. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with 
giving an extract from his vers de 
société, which, the readers will under- 
stand, forms a very small and in- 
significant portion of his poems. 
The following lines are some of the 
best of his lighter pieces, and in 
many respects resemble the ‘ Vig- 
nettes in Rhyme’ of Mr. Austin 
Dobson, more especially the one 
entitled ‘ Avice’ : 


‘THR QUEEN’S RIDE: AN INVITATION. 
Tis that fair time of year, 
Lady mine, 
When stately Guinevere, 
In her sea-green robe and hood, 
Went a-riding through the wood, 
Lady mine. 
And as the queen did ride, 
Lady mine, 
Sir Lancelot at her side 
Laughed and chatted, bending over, 
Half her friend and all her lover, 
Lady mine. 
And as they rode along, 
Lady mine, 
The throstle gave them song, 
And the buds peeped through the grass 
To see youth and beauty pass, 


Lady mine, 
* * * * * * * 
And so we two will ride, 
Lady mine, 


At your pleasure, side by side, 

Laugh and chat, I bending ovr, 

Half your friend and all your lover, 
‘ Lady mine, 
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But if you like not this, 
Lady mine, 
And take my love amiss, 
Then I'll ride unto the end 
Half your lover, all your friend, 
Lady mine. 
So come which way you will, 
Lady mine, 
Vale, upland, plain, and hill 
Wait your coming. For one day 
Loose the bridle, and away, 
Lady mine,’ 
After reading these light and dainty 
verses, if we turn to some of his 
graver poems we perceive how ver- 
satile is his genius, which one might 
liken to a Nasmyth hammer, now 
daintily cracking a nutshell, now 
with irresistible force flattening out 
the thick layers of iron. Among 
his other most interesting verses 
we may mention those on ‘ Amon- 
tillado Sherry,’ which are worthy of 
Thackeray; and those ‘On an In- 
taglio Head of Minerva,’ which Mr. 
Cholmondely Pennell has, we see, 
included in his selection of poems 
entitled ‘Muses of Mayfair.’ We 
must also mention that Mr. Ald- 
rich is distinguished as a novelist 
and writer of short stories, and 
especially as being the author of 
‘ Marjorie Daw and other People,’ 
respecting which an American paper 
remarks, ‘ Our literature can boast 
of nothing better in one of its 
lightest but most difficult depart- 
ments than these bright, fanciful, 
and humorous sketches by Mr. Ald- 
rich.’ 

Ofother American poets who may 
be included in this school, in addi- 
tion to those of whom we have 
spoken, there remain Mr. E. Clar- 
ence Stedman, who has recently 
published some critical essays on 
the Victorian poets, and Mr. George 
A. Baker. The former of these is 
the author of ‘ Alice of Monmouth,’ 
‘The Blameless Prince and other 
Poems,’ and ‘Poems Lyric and 
Idyllic.’ Amongst these the reader 
will find some carefully-written and 
musical vers de société, of which 
unquestionably the lines entitled 
‘ Pan in Wall Street’ are facile prin- 


ceps ; and ‘The Ballad of Lager Bier,’ 
‘Toujours Amour,’ and ‘ Country 
Sleighing,’ may perhaps be classed 
together as equally deserving of the 
second place of merit. Of Mr. 
Baker, whose poems, judging from 
the title of them, ‘ Point-Lace and 
Diamonds,’ must, we think, be ofa 
very costly and valuable descrip- 
tion, we can say but little, as they 
have only very recently been pub- 
lished. A reviewer writing to the 
Atlantic Monthly, however, states 
that ‘Mr. Baker has a clever- 
ness which, without being too fine 
or deep, is pleasant;’ and that 
‘his pretty book of society verses 
is one that you may read with a 
fair degree of cheerfulness and re- 
freshment.’ The same writer re- 
marks that Mr. Baker’s best poem 
is ‘ An Idyll of the Period,’ and that 
it ‘has had great vogue in the news- 
papers,’ whatever that may mean. 
From the four lines quoted in this 
review, however, we should be in- 
clined to suspect that the Point- 
Lace and Diamonds are only sham 
make-belief articles after all, for 
four more weak and vulgar lines we 
do not remember to have read ; but 
possibly they are not a fair speci- 
men. Some interesting occasional 
verse of a more solid description, 
and written in a satirical vein, deal- 
ing with the fashionable follies of 
the day, are to be found among the 
poetical contributions in Washing- 
ton Irving’s Sa/magundi, of which 
verse his brother, William Irving, 
is said to have been the author. 
He is a writer but little known, yet 
some of these lines are exceedingly 
well turned and piquant, and are 
not unlike the lighter portions of 
some of Pope’s poems. The verses, 
for instance, satirizing rather ungal- 
lantly the harmless scandal talked 
by ladies over their afternoon tea, 
which begin— 


‘In harmless chit-chat an acquaintance they 


roast, 
And serve up a friend as they serve up & 
t ’ 
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are quite after Pope’s style of sar- 
casm—a style which was more in 
fashion when William Irving wrote 
these lines than it is at the present 
day. 

Benjamin Franklin is perhaps the 
most famous name in the annals of 
American history, for hewas equally 
renowned as a philosopher, a polli- 
tician, and a philanthropist. He 
is not, however, usually classed as 
a poet, and one might almost as 
well expect Professor Owen or Mr. 
John Bright to be writing sonnets 
on their lady's eyebrow as to look 
for vers de société among the writings 
ofFranklin. Yet the followinglines, 
light and graceful as they are, were 
written by the renowned electrician 
who by his researches prepared the 
way for the discoveries of Fara- 
day : 

‘KISSBS, 
My love and I for kisses played— 
She would keep stakes, I was content ; 
But when I won, she would be paid— 
This made me ask her what she meant, 
Quoth she, ‘‘Since you are in this wrang- 
ling vein, 
Here, take your kisses; give me mine 
again.” ’ 


Before concluding this paper we 
must state that we have not men- 
tioned the writings by Bret Harte, 
because the greater part of them lies 
beyond the limits of our subject. 
Such verses, for instance, as ‘ That 
Heathen Chinee’ and ‘The So- 
ciety upon the Stanislaus,’ excellent 
as they unquestionably are, can 
scarcely be described as vers de 
société; and those that may be so 
described, such as ‘ The Return of 
Belisarius—Mud Fiat,’ do not, in 
our opinion, do justice to so clever 


an author as Bret Harte. If one 
cannot quote the best poems of a 
writer, it is, we think, hardly worth 
while to give specimens of his in- 
ferior work. For the same reason 
we have not spoken of the author 


of the Biglow Papers. 


In comparing the American with 
the English writers of this school, 
we may remark that the former ap- 
pear to surpass us, in that they have 
a keener sense of humour, and are 
distinguished by a witty quaintness 
which seems to be indigenous to 
the country. They are, moreover, 
robust and healthy in their tone, 
and seldom fall away into mere 
sentimentality or effeminate verse 
that evidently tries to look pretty 
in order to catch admirers. On the 
other hand, they cannot boast of a 
writer with so refined and polished 
a wit as that of Praed, nor do any 
of their authors possess the genuine 
tender grace of our Herrick or 
Suckling. Still they have their own 
special virtues ; and although they 
have comparatively a short past 
history of civilised life, they have a 
long future before them. If they 
are somewhat behind us at present, 
it is, we suspect, owing to a want 
of a thorough education, for, as one 
of their own writers states, they in 
America only get a mouthful of 
education, never a good meal. Let 
them look to this ; above all things, 
let them have a good breakfast, for 
that will give them strength to earn 
their own dinners in their own way, 
and we doubt not they will not long 
be behind us in any of the various 
branches of science and art. 

S. WADDINGTON. 








LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
VI, THE LOVER’S OATH. 


FROM THE ARABIC. 


‘Carmen Arabicum a poeta mihi quidem ignoto scriptum, sed ornatum summ4 nume- 
rorum dulcedine, dictionis suavitate, imaginum splendore, translationum pulchritudine, 
quod cum optimis Persarum odis audeo conferre,’—S1R WILLIAM JONES. 
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LET me swear by thine arching brow, swear by thy beautiful form, 

By the lancelike glance of thine eye, suffused with love-thoughts warm ; 
Swear by thy soft embrace, by thy mien like a sword flashed bare, 

By the whiteness of thy forehead, the sheen of thy glittering hair ; 

By that eye which from my eyes the slumber hath driven quite, 
Making me watch and worship all the vigilant night ; 

By the roses of thy cheek blent with the myrtle wreath, 

The ruby of thy lips, the glittering pearls of thy teeth ; 

By the odours of thy breath, and by the charm divine 

Of the words that flow from thy mouth, like drops of honey and wine; 
By thy neck so proudly poised, like some fair tree’s tall crest ; 

By the gentle undulations of thy maiden breast ; 

By the magic of thy touch, by the gentleness of thy sigh ; 

By all the thousand beauties a lover can swear by ; 

Swear by thy kindly heart, by thy tongue of truthfulness, 

By thy gentle birth, thine influence ;—oh, hear me swear and profess 
That no sweetness have the kine when in pastures green they feed, 
Nor even the scented breezes that blow across the mead ; 

In the midday sun no brightness, no gentleness I see 

In the moon as she walks the heavens, compared, my darling, with thee! 


MAURICE DAVIES. 
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